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Wwe have great pleasure in announcing to the public a new 
volume of the Ages of Faith,—a continuation of a work 
which is an ornament to the literature of our age, and such an 
acquisition to Catholics in particular as they cannot appreciate 
too highly. Amongst the difficulties to which a Catholic 
in this age, and in a Protestant country, is exposed, there 
is perhaps none more trying than the discrepancy which con- 
stantly arises between what he believes to be the natural, and 
what is represented to him as the actual result of Catholic in- 
fluence upon the manners and happiness of mankind. And 
this is most particularly felt by those who, like the learned 
author of the Ages of Faith, have embraced the Catholic reli- 
gion at a mature age. Catholics educated in the Church, are 
trained in a sort of salutary distrust of the statements of those 
whose bitter prejudices, and want of good faith in religious 
matters, are amongst their earliest experiences. But con- 
verts are educated under the direct influence of those preju- 
dices; they have consequently to alter not only their religious 
opinions, but upon every subject upon which religion can be 
brought to bear, some modification must take place in their 
views. The first object of attention to every philosophic mind, 
must ever be the destinies of humanity, and the different cir- 
cumstances by which they are affected ; the first enquiry of a 
convert conscious of greater fervour and happiness in his own 
heart, and a more Catholic warmth of charity towards man- 
kind in general, will naturally be, “In what degree has this 
pooner religion affected the happiness of my fellow-crea- 
tures?” And never could this enquiry have suggested itself 
with more force, than to the profound and fervent mind of 
Kenelm Digby: but he never doubted the solution of the 
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difficulty; and plunging boldly into the history of those times 
when Catholic influence was prevailing and universal, has 
undertaken to prove, that although the Church and her chil- 
dren did not enjoy that unmixed felicity which would not be 
suitable in this world of trial, yet that out of all her tribula- 
tions ‘‘ her issue was most glorious,” and that to her children 
was fulfilled in great measure “ the promise of this life as well 
as of the world to come.” ‘The difficulty of this undertaking 
was incredible. For, in the first place, in all history, espe- 
cially that of remote periods, wars and crimes, violent actions 
and calamities, rise like an exhalation to the surface. It was 
necessary to look beyond this concealing veil, and to show 
how sound, how fervent, how full of spiritual and internal 
life, was the great heart of society. Again, it cannot be ques- 
tioned that in those ages vice took a more energetic and des- 
perate character than at present; but, newly emerging from 
barbarism, the passions of men were fiercer, their habits more 
bold and turbulent than in our times; and the institutions of 
civilized and free society, although rapidly maturing under 
the shelter of the Church, had not as yet attained the solidity 
necessary for the control of these reckless spirits. 


“ They [the ministers of the Church] were not permitted in the first 
instance, as Socrates required, to take as a piece of plain canvas the 
city and the manners of men, and make it clean, which he acknow- 
ledges would be no easy matter. They enjoyed no such distinction 
over all legislators, that they never were required to touch either an 
individual or a state, or to make laws before they either received 
or made it pure and clean.* They found the world polluted with 
all the vices of the old pagan civilization, and the new elements en- 
trusted to them were wild and barbarous: yet their deep and sweet 
colours succeeded at last, in overpowering the almost inveterate and 
loathsome forms over which they had to work. Their labour cannot 
be better described than in the very words of Plato:—‘ While 
painting the form of the state, they continually turned their eyes 
from one to the other, that is, from what is essentially just and 
beautiful and wise, and all such things, to what actually takes place 
among men, blending and fashioning from these models the ideal of 
humanity, 7d dyvdpelxedov, taking as their point of departure, or 
as their model, that which Homer called as being among men 
Oeoewdéc re kai OeoelkeXov. And parts they effaced, and parts 
they refreshed and re-painted, until they rendered the manners of 
men, as far as is possible, worthy of being the objects of divine 
love.’ "—vol. ii. p. 174. 





* De Repub. lib. vi. 
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Thus the holy fervour of the children of light produced 
then, as in the first ages of Christianity, and, as it ever will, 
an intense re-action. In proportion to the zeal of the saints, 
the antagonist principle—the zeal of their ancient enemy— 
raged more fiercely. The ancient war, interminable while 
earth shall last, betwixt Babylon and Jerusalem, the children 
of this world and the children of the kingdom, is still carried 
on, and with undiminished assiduity and determination: but 
it assumed a fiercer character when opposed to the burning 
zeal of those early and Catholic ages—the contrasts in character 
were also brought out in deeper relief—ungovernable human 
nature, unwilling to emulate the holiness by which it was as it 
were oppressed, endured not a middle path of what we call 
“ respectability,” but flinging itself fiercely into the antagonist 
camp, sought notoriety in extreme opposition; and thence re- 
sulted crimes of a more violent and desperate character than 
is common amongst us. The author had to prove that these 
were not indications of the general spirit of the people, but 
wholly alien and in violent opposition to it. He had to show 
how innumerable and how glorious in those days were the 
children of the kingdom ; how great was their devotion, their 
charity, their patience, their self-denial, their contrition, their 
humility, and their zeal; and as the good of those days were 
- holier than the good of our own times, so also the bad of those 
times were less hopeless in their condition and state of mind 
than the bad of ours. Consumed with zeal for God’s service, 
the good men sought to reclaim sinners, even in the strong- 
holds of vice. 

The monasteries, with their austerities, their silent and 
deep seclusion, offered an asylum to those who otherwise 
would have had no course open to them save to “despair and 
die;” and the fervent spirit of the age was as favourable to 
repentance as to holiness. ‘There was none of the practical 
scepticism—the denigrante ridicule—of modern times, to force 
back the remorse of the criminal on his own heart, to corrode 
it, and to turn to despair or to insensibility. On the contrary, 
the sinner awakening to a sense of his awful condition, found 
the world around him asalive to a spiritual sense, as terror had 
rendered himself. The institutions, the spirit of the age, the 
awful mysteries of the Church, all combined to arouse him to 
repentance; but also—and herein is a great difference—all 
combined to throw open the doors, and smooth for him the 
oe of reconciliation. Hence came those acts of profound 
1umiliation, of austere penance, of splendid reparation, which 
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are now decried as “ priestridden, superstitious acts,” but 
which, in truth, were the energetic efforts of souls to whom 
God had given the grace “ to will and to do,” and who thought 
everything too little to obtain 1:econciliation with Him, and to 
testify their sense of it. Had the author of the Ages of Faith 
concluded his enquiry here, it must to Christians have been 
satisfactory ; for what is the object of this world of trial ? to 
fit souls for heaven; what must be the happiest ages of its his- 
tory? those in which the greatest number of soulshavesought and 
found that all-absorbing happiness. Yet we have a natural feel- 
ing that those who have done the will of the great Creator must 
in the end obtain his benediction even here; and it is sanctioned 
by many promises, to the effect, that “to those who seek first 
the kingdom of God and his justice, other things shall be 
added.” It was, therefore, necessary for the completion of 
his noble plan, that our author should show that these chil- 
dren of God, in spite of the commotions and trials raised 
around them, were happy—happier than physical science has 
since been able to render their successors: and to do this it 
was necessary to contemplate the whole range of human so- 


ciety ; to show their hardy simplicity, and the keen enjoyment 

which it preserved to all classes, of the charms of nature,—the 

heartfelt gaiety of their sports, the holy peace of their homes, 

the blessings that attended their wealth,—the humble, almost 

joyful, oe which deprived poverty of its sting; and 
t 


. . . ° 7. 
the countless sources of intellectual and spiritual happiness 


which were opened up to them, and which gave to their lives 
elevation without ambition, and fervent interest without con- 
tentiousness. And in those sorrows which overtook them how 
many were their sources of consolation,—what strength and 
patience did they derive from their religion,—what incon- 
ceivable efforts were made by the charitable to relieve them ! 
They were not turned over to the tardy, grinding aid of the 
law and its hired minister. ‘They did not suffer that desolate 
loneliness of heart which impels so many now to seek refuge 
in self-destruction. They had comfort in that strong fellow- 
feeling which bound all classes together in sincere unostenta- 
tious sympathy. For them the doors of the Church stood 
ever open; in every one who worshipped God they found a 
friend; they were surrounded by hosts of recognized pro- 
tectors in the ministers of his altars; and above all was the 
Catholic Church ever ready to mourn with the sufferers, to 
expend herself in efforts to serve them, and to interpose be- 
tween them and their oppressors. 
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Such is the picture presented to us of our forefathers; where 
is the Catholic heart that will disavow them? where is 
the Christian who will not, in spite of ‘all their tribulations 
pronounce them ‘ Blessed?’ It was, however, impossible that 
through vague assertions, generalities, and fine writing, we 
could entertain a fit conception of the all-pervading spirit of 
those Catholic ages; and accordingly the author has sought to 
prove his theories in the only way in which the subject admitted 
of proof—by such immense research, such stores of illustra- 
tion, as we confidently assert to be unparalleled in modern 
literature. We are quite astonished at the quantity of learning 
which is dispersed through this work; but so completely is it 
rendered subservient to the author’s main object, that we lose 
sight of it in the train of new and interesting ideas the book 
excites in us. ‘The author is not only familiar with the whole 
range of the classics, and perfect master of the Greek and 
Latin, but of Italian, Spanish, French, and German: in these 
languages, and in his own, he has read probably every work 
that is worth notice, and that not of one period only, but in- 
cluding the whole range of their literature: nor upon one 
class of subjects only—he has left none of them untouched. Di- 
vinity, History, Poetry, and Memoirs, have been his favourite 
studies; his mind is embued with them; he appears to have 
delighted in the old romances, from which he has selected 
many beautiful passages and illustrations. Works of science 
seem less to have interested him, yet they have not been alto- 
gether passed over: he has read and caught the substance even 
of those publications, of which the principles are most abhor- 
rent to him, Indeed the profusion and variety of the illustra- 
tions drawn from all these sources, have occasioned what is by 
many considered as a defect in the work; we have heard a 
complaint that there is a want of arrangement and method, 
which renders it fatiguing to the attention, and difficult to 
follow the argument, which is the essential basis of its utility. 
Yet the plan adopted by the author is obvious, and even 
simple, and he has adhered to it faithfully; but it is one 
which does not admit of logical conciseness. He has not sub- 
divided his vast subject ; but has considered all the nations and 
periods it includes under one point of view. The essence of 
Catholic christianity is comprised in the eight beatitudes, and 
these he has taken as the text of his disquisition; dividing 
each into two portions, and considering how far its spirit was 
understood and acted upon by the people of Catholic times ; 
and in what degree the consequent promise was fulfilled to them. 
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It will be seen that this method of treating the subject is exceed- 
ingly voluminous; and the heavenly virtues which these 
volumes exemplify, though they differ like the prismatic colours 
of the rainbow, yet like them arise from a common source, and 
blend into a common glory. It was inevitable, therefore, that 
theactions which they prompted should have a great character of 
resemblance ; and this has increased the difficulty of keeping 
the divisions of the subject in proper distinctness ; and the ten- 
dency which the book must necessarily have to assume the 
character of a collection of anecdotes, which to many readers 
is a decided objection. We think, moreover, that in the ar- 
rangement of these anecdotes, there is a want of classification, 
which, though it by no means diminishes the charm of reading 
them, takes something from the force of their testimony, when 
considered as proofs of a great theory. Satisfied that his main 
point is kept steadily in view, and following the chain of his 
own associations, our author brings facts bearing upon the 
habits of whole classes, which must startle the most incre- 
dulous, into contact with the lays of a poem, or an incident in 
a romance, which will be received as evidence only by those 
who are desirous of admitting them as such; and occasionally 
both are intermixed with anecdotes,—charming in their way 
—but in which, minds, differently constituted from his own, 
may not perceive the exact point he wishes to deduce from 
them. All are good of their kind, but the effect, the weight 
of the work suffers occasionally by their juxta-position. Mr. 
Digby is certainly not ignorant of the meaning of what artists 
call the keeping of a picture ; something more of this requisite, 
in the noble moral picture with which he is presenting us, 
would (we venture to suggest) bring it out into clearer and 
more distinct relief. But it is time to let the author speak 
for himself, although the sketch we can give of this voluminous 
work cannot possibly do justice to its merits. | We will begin 
with the first volume, the beatitude of “ Blessed are the poor, 
&c.” in which the writer gives an account of the plan of the 
book, and of his motives for undertaking it. Let us hear him 
first upon the subject of those ages, in the spirit of which he 
has so deeply embued his mind: 

“ The middle ages, then, I said, were ages of highest grace tu men ; 
ages of faith ; ages when all Europe was Catholic; when vast temples 
were seen to rise in every place of human concourse to give glory to 
God, and to exalt men’s souls to sanctity ; when houses of holy peace 
and order were found amidst woods and desolate mountains, on the 
banks of placid lakes as well as on the solitary rocks in the ocean: 
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ages of sanctity, which witnessed a Bede, an Vlcuin, a Bernard, a 
Francis, and crowds who followed them as they did Christ; ages of 
vast and beneficent intelligence, in which it pleased the Holy Spirit 
to display the power of the seven gifts, in the lives of an Anselm, a 
‘Thomas of Aquinum, and the saintly flock whose steps a cloister 
guarded: ages of the highest civil virtue; which gave birth to the 
laws and institutions of an Edward, a Lewis, a Suger: ages of the 
noblest art, which beheld a Giotto, a Michael Angelo, a Raffaelo, a 
Dominichino: ages of poetry, which heard an Avitus, a Caedmon, @ 
Dante, a Shakespeare, a Calderon : ages of more than mortal heroism, 
whicl: produced a Tancred and a Godfrey : ages of majesty, which 
knew a Charlemagne, an Alfred, and the sainted youth who bore the 
lily : ages too of England's glory, when she appears not even exclu- 
ding a comperison with the eastern empire, as the most truly civilized 
country on the globe; when the sovereign of the greater portion of 
the western world applied to her schools for instructors; when she 
sends forth her saints to evangelize the nations of the north, and to 
diffuse spiritual treasure over the whole world ; when heroes flock to 
her courts to behold the models of reproachless chivalry, and Em- 
perors leave their thrones to adore God at the tombs of her martyrs! 
as Dante says, 
No tongue 
So vast a theme could equal, speech and thought 
Both impotent alike.” 


And again, when in the following solemn words he introduces 
to us the plan of his work : 


‘Returning to that cloisteral meditation, how many, thought I, 
throughout the whole world have heard this day the grounds and the 
consummation of the saint's felicity! how many have been sum- 
moned onward! and told that the steps were near, and that now the 
ascent might be without difficulty gained ? and yet 


A scanty few are they, who when they hear 
Such tidings, hasten. O ye race of men ! 
Though born to soar, why suffer ye a wind 
So slight to baffle you ?* 


But for those who seemed to feel how sweet was that solemn accent 
eight times sung, which taught them who were blessed! would it not 
be well, when left alone, and without distraction, if they were to take 
up histories and survey the course which has been trod by saintly feet, 
and mark, as if from the soul-purifying mount, the ways and works 
of men on earth, keeping their eyes with fixed observance bent upon 
the symbol there conveyed, so as to mark how far the form and acts 
of that life, in ages past, of which there are still so many monuments 
around them, pao 4 not with this or that modern standard of po- 
litical and social happiness and grandeur, but with what, by heaven’s 





* Dante, Parad. x11. Carey’s translation, 
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suffrance, gives title to divine and everlasting beatitude? Such a view 
would present a varied and immense horizon, comprising the manners, 
institutions, and spirit of many generations of men long gone by: 
we should see in what manner the whole type and form of life were 
Christian, although its detail may have been often broken and dis- 
ordered ; for instance, how the pursuits of the learned, the consolations 
of the poor, the riches of the Church, the exercises and dispositions of 
the young, and the common hope and consolation of all men, har- 
monized with the character of those that sought to be poor in spirit ; 
how again, the principle of obedience, the constitution of the Church, 
the division of ministration, and the rule of government, the manners 
and institutions of society, agreed with meekness and inherited its re- 
compense; further, how the sufferings of just men, and the provisions 
for a penitential spirit, were in accordance with the state of those that 
were to mourn and weep ; then how the character of men in sacred 
order, the zeal of the laity, and the lives of all ranks, denoted the 
hunger and thirst after justice; again, how the institutions, the founda- 
tions, and the recognized principle of perfection proclaimed men mer- 
ciful: moreover, how the philosophy which prevailed, and the spiritual 
monuments which were raised by piety and genius, evinced the clean 
of heart; still further, how the union of nations, and the bond of 
peace which existed even amidst savage discord, wars, and confusion ; 
as also how the holy retreats for innocence which then every where 
abounded, marked the multitude of pacific men : and finally, how the 
advantage taken of dire events, and the acts of saintly and heroic 
fame, revealed the spirit which shunned not suffering for sake of justice. 
—vol. i, pp. 6-7. 

And continuing in the same deeply religious spirit, our author 
points out the wide discrepancy between the beatitude incul- 
cated in his text, and that sought for by the ancients: “ The 
Athenian, with Plato, would make a law in every state to this 
effect : ‘ Let there be no poor person in the city, let such a 
person be banished from the cities, and from the forum, and 
from the country fields, that the country may be altogether 
pure and free from an animal of this kind.’ ”* (vol. i.p.51.) The 
author fails not to remind us, in how great a degree the same 
spirit of hatred uf poverty has revived under the modern 
system: then quitting this false philosophy, he exalts by a 
thousand beautiful instances, the veneration in which Catholics 
held this state of holy poverty, to them a means of grace, and 
the visible image of Christ’s life on earth; he points out how 
willingly men of all ranks embraced its habits—how the poor 
in station, their sufferings sanctified by religion, and sweetly 
consoled by the brotherly sympathy of all around them, become 
models of edification to their richer brethren. 





*“Orwe } xwpa Tod TowtTov Zwov KaBapad yiyynra Td Tapdray.—De 
Legibus lib. xi, 
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‘The poor, to behold whose sweet and saintly countenances, at 
moments of devotion, the artists, as at Rome, repair to the Churches ! 
For, in the Churches, before the divine altars, or following those that 
walk and sing solemn litanies, in the delight and transport with which 
all their senses minister to the soul, is already partly fulfilled the 
promise from the mount, that their's is the kingdom of heaven. To 
the Church they repair humbly at morning and at eve, enjoying that 
privilege which was felt to be so great by David, that he mia in allu- 
sion to it, ‘One thing I have asked from the Lord, that I may dwell 
in the house of the Lord all the days of my life, and visit his temple.’ ” 
—vol. i, p. 79. 

Passing on from these beautiful sketches, our author dwells 
more fully on poverty of spirit, as it pervaded all ranks and 
conditions ; proving how the Church held its great wealth so 
entirely in reference to this beatitude, that her individual 
members continued poor in fact, as well as in spirit; that it 
was not forgotten or overlooked, even amidst the gorgeous and 
warlike usages of chivalry ; that in fact, it pervaded all condi- 
tions :— Whether we regard the poor, whose external condi- 
tion corresponded with that spirit, or the great and noble, who 
studied humility, or the learned, who retained it, or the young, 
in whose nature it seemed inherent ;”’* and he then directs the 
attention ‘*to the many and great sources of felicity, which 
appertained to all, even in the present life, the sphere to which 
these enquiries are confined, in consequence of their moral 
dispossession and spiritual poverty.”+ Glancing at the super- 
natural joy which filled the hearts of the most glorious of 
these poor in spirit, until they exclaimed with St. Francis 
Xavier, “ Satis est, Domine, satis est,” he proceeds to show 
how “ the root of bitterness was cut off.” “They had taught 
to find peace and gladness in the love of creatures ; and in them, 
even Cicero could exclaim, ‘Oh, how many, and how bitter, 
are the roots of sorrow."{ And now from these they are de- 
livered, by embracing poverty of spirit, which expects and 
finds light out of darkness, and, amidst privation,food on which 
they live, and never know satiety. That joy which might 
spring from natural sources, was exalted and secured to them, 
by being sanctified; for they learned to offer the expansion 
of their hearts to God, as well as to their earthly friend, and 
they looked up to him in their mirth and playful hours, as 
well as in times of serious meditation ; for even in the lowest 
things, they saw as Dante says, 

-— The printed steps 
Of that eternal worth, which is the end 
Whither the line is drawn.” | 


* Vol, i. p. 211. + ib. t Tuscul. lib, iii, 83, || Vol. i. p. 228, 
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The whole of this chapter is edifying, almost inspiring,—nor 
has it less charm for a reader of taste. We will give one in- 
stance (out of multitudes), of the manner in which the deep 
thoughts of this author illustrate all he touches upon; and how 
in turn he can draw from all sources the sweetest words, 
wherein to express his own overflowing ideas. 


“Well does the poet represent them, (men of delicate and suscep- 
tible minds), in describing Tasso :— 


—— —— from my very birth 

My soul was drunk with love, which did pervade 
And mingle with whate’er I saw on earth ; 

Of objects all inanimate I made 

Idols, and out of wild and lonely flowers, 

And rocks, whereby they grew, a paradise, 
Where I did lay me down, within the shade 
Of waving trees, and dreamed uncounted hours ; 
Though I was chid for wandering, and the wise 
Shook their white aged-heads o’er me, and said, 
Ofsuch materials wretched men were made, 
And such a truant boy would end in woe, 

And that the only lesson was a blow.* 


“ They judged rightly ; for they took not into account the resources 
of faith, and they saw that, in a world of incurable disorder, so intense 
a love of what is beautiful and perfect, must needs of natural necessity 
bring with it disappointment and the keen bitter sense of discord, and 
the cruel pangs of having to witness, and perhaps endure, the triumph 
of injustice and wrong. Had they, indeed, looked upwards, and con- 
ceived the charm of that substance of things not seen; had they re- 
membered the offers of eternal truth, to give rest to the wearied spirits 
that would follow him who was meek and lowly of heart, that end of 
woe would not have seemed inevitably awaiting the object of their 
solicitude. For O! what a balm has the Catholic religion provided 
for these eagle spirits, when confined in the net of earthly calamity ! 
Its effects may be witnessed by referring to the words which the same 
poet ascribes to Tasso, where he represents him afterwards in the 
dungeon, saying,— 

I once was quick in feeling,— that is o'er ; 

My scars are callous, or I should have dashed 
My brain against these bars, as the sun flashed 
In mockery through them. 


“ He once was quick in feeling. How much is expressed in these 
few words! Could we behold a heart thus delicate and susceptible, 
ab me! what wounds would it display, recent and old, as if inflicted 
by those flames which had already begun to prey upon it ; tormented, 





* Byron, Lament of Tassv. 
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as if by demons, whose instruments are every brief and vile contin- 
gency! But he adds, “ that is over.” In fact, all is changed, all is 
reversed : he is no longer what he was. No one can now tear the 
impatient answer from his tongue ; no indication of neglect, no cruel 
injustice, no merciless wrong, can any more trouble that heart ; for it 
has found rest and peace unutterable, peace everlasting. That rest has 
been found by entering upon the way of the holy cross; he has been 
taught how to endure, how to sanctify sorrow. Objects have been 
made familiar to him, before which he loves to kneel and weep in 
lowly reverence. The passion of his Saviour, the crown of thorns, 
the drink of vinegar and gall,—these have taught him what he could 
never have gained from all the consolations of philosophy,—these 


Have from the seu of ill-love saved his bark, 
And on the coast secured it of the right. 


teaching him to estimate the value of being condemned to suffer bitter- 
ness, and yielding him in return, for that proud and lofty spirit which 
he renounced, the power of preserving bis peace while beholding 
man’s unkindness; the power of reducing to a sweet calm that once 
restless and troubled sea of the heart, swollen and agitated with a 
thousand passions ; nay, even the faculty of converting pain and mis- 
fortune, and the dire events of a calamitous life, into images of quiet 
beauty, on which the memory and imagination may dwell, almost 
with a poetic fondness ; for now he can say with Lovelace, that 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage, 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a heritage ; 


or apply to himself what Richard Plantagenet says of Mortimer :— 
In prison hast thou spent a pilgrimage, 
And like a hermit overpass'd thy days.”*—vol. i. 241-44. 
~ We have not space to analyse the second volume, upon the 
Blessedness of the Meek ; yet we cannot refrain from giving a 
few specimens of its power ; how fine, for instance, is the follow- 
ing passage, where the author has been dwelling upon the 
miseries arising from its absence. 


“ The last extravagance of human error is to make a religion of in- 
dependence. The sentiments of eternity which the Christian revela- 
tion has imparted to men left without authority in faith, expose the 
human mind to speedy destruction. Physicians themselves oes re- 
marked the fact, that the spirit of sect favours the development of 
mental alienation, while Catholicism imposing obedience, that burden 
of Christ which has wings, not weight, presents to it the greatest 
obstacle. The extravagance of a religious zeal without discipline 





* Hen. VI. I. ii. 5. 
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and order, to which every ardent mind without the Church is subject, 
is one of the primal sources of insanity ; and this is for ever exclu- 
ded from the meek communion of Catholics: for 


Tn its devotion, nought irreguiar 

This mount can witness, or by punctual rule 
Unsanction’d; here from every change exempt, 
No influence can reach us.”*—vol. ii. p. 50. 


The author quotes Guizot, who was struck he tells us, by 
observing the moral unity, 


“which prevailed in France during a period of such multitudinous di- 
visions of territory as took place under the feudal system. He endea- 
vours to account for it in this way. ‘It is because in the life of a 
people, the exterior and visible unity, the unity of name and of 
government, however important, is not the first; the most real is 
that which truly constitutes a nation. There is a unity more profound, 
more powerful ; that which results, not from an identity of govern- 
ment and destiny, but from the similitude of social elements, from 
similitude of institutions, manners, ideas, sentiments, and languages, 
the unity which resides in the men themselves who are reunited in 
society, and not in the form of their approximation ; in short, moral 
unity, far superior to political unity, and which can alone form its 
solid foundation.+”—vol. ii. p. 176. 


Do we not find the source of this unity pointed out in the 
following powerful remarks ?— 


“The moderns practically divide the human race into two classes. 
It is either their country, their political party, their school of philo- 
sophy, their domestic circle, their immediate family, and ‘the whole 
rest of mankind, whom they are willing to dismiss from their thoughts, 
or to speak of them with contempt or anger, as the impulse of the 
moment may direct them. In the ages of faith also, men divided the 
human race into two classes, but only one of them had a real, visible, 
and present existence, and this was the Church of Jesus Christ ; that 
immense society, embracing men of all ages and all nations, and all 
schools of philosophy, and descending by a series of saints and great 
men, from Jesus Christ, and thence, from the patriarchs and the 
cradle of the universe. The other, the world condemned by Jesus 
Christ, was known only in theory as an abstraction, and referred to the 
Omniscient Judge, who was to make the final separation.”—vol. ii. 58. 


How true is this ! and who does not see even in the present 
day, how the Catholic, escaping by a happy vagueness from 
the charge of condemning any one, makes wide the pale of his 
sympathies, until it includes members of every race, and 
tongue, and clime, from the beginning of the world to the end 
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of it. And the fruit of this holy and charitable unity was 
peace; the spirit of meekness taught men the limits of their 
duty, whether in obeying or commanding. The world was 
not convulsed by struggles betwixt despotism and democracy, 
each striving for power, which, on either hand, would be arbi- 
trary. But against the arbitrary will of men, the meek of 
those days were secured, even by the principle of their holy 
obedience ; venerating all authority in its degree, it followed 
that they most deeply venerated the authority, which was the 
source and centre of all: and in their childlike submission to 
it, they found the secret of invincibility. 


‘“‘ Under a despotism, the will of a tyrant; in a democracy, that 
of the people, is sufficient to make a thing legal, but it does not 
follow that it is therefore to be allowed. Modern governments draw- 
ing from this double source of despotism, pronounce many things to 
be according to their legal order, which the ‘non possumus,’ of those 
who adhere to the wisdom of faithful ages will never suffer to pass into 
execution. ‘O Church of Jesus Christ,’ exclaims Bossuet, ‘from thy 
birth thou didst already confound all the magistrates and powers of 
Jerusalem by the single firmness of this word—non possumus. We 
cannot keep silence as to the things which our eyes have seen—non 
possumus. But holy disciples of Jesus Christ, what is this new im- 
ver mang Within these few days past, you were trembling, and the 

oldest of the troop cowardly denied his Master, and now you say — 
non possumus! and why can you not? Because things have been 
changed; a celestial fire has fallen upon us; a law has been written 
in our hearts ; an all-powerful spirit impels us; charmed by its infi- 
nite attractions, we have imposed upon ourselves a blessed necessity 
of loving Jesus Christ more than our life. This is the reason why we 
can no longer obey the world; we can suffer, we can die, but we 
cannot keep silence, as to the things which we have seen and heard.”* 
—vol. ii. 142-43. 


Having shewn how deeply the spirit of meekness pervaded 
all the ramifications of Catholic society, our author proceeds 
to shew, that to them was fulfilled the _—— of possessing 
the earth; many are the indications of temporal prosperity 
which we are presented with, cheering to the heart, and 
which may excite the surprise of the uninformed reader. 

“The moderns in vain attempt to account for the difference of man- 
ners in these Catholic cities, and in their own, by referring to their 
present prosperity and accumulation of wealth. These cities in point 
of magnificence incomparably surpassed theirs, and with respect to 
riches they were not inferior ; for peace was in their strength, and 
abundance in their towers. An able writer has shewn that the com- 
mercial prosperity of Christian nations was owing to that universal 
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church which broke down the barriers between different nations, de- 
veloped and assisted the spirit of proselytism by withdrawing religion 
from national and political forms, and by means of that spirit, opened 
new channels to maritime commerce and to the intercourse of men. 
St. Louis, in his establishments, laid down the principle of free ex- 
portation as the simple dictate of universal charity. It is the men 
had not for sole motive of activity, the desire of making a fortune, 
tempered by the fear of the executioner; but riches flowed into the 
Catholic states, as they had been promised in the Gospel, in the way 
of a surplus; and temporal prosperity was added unto those who 
sought first the kingdom of heaven and its justice. In 1764, the 
Abbe Intieri founded at Naples the first chair of political economy, 
and the author who remarks this fact, establishes his proposition that 
Catholicism comprises in its practical consequences the most admi- 
rable system of social economy which has ever been given to the 
world. In fact, from the tenth century, a multitude of free cities had 
risen in Flanders and un the Baltic, the ancient territory of the Ger- 
mans, which rivalled Venice and Genoa in riches. It is admitted 
that in the fifteenth century, Florence, Venice, and Genoa, possessed 
as much wealth as is now found in London, and without the desola- 
tion of its poor. Two millions of florins in gold, in effective money, 
circulated at that time in the former city, while it was the centre of 
learning and the arts. Boniface VIII said to Charles of Valois, who 
was going to Florence, ‘I send you to the fountain of gold.’ Never- 
theless Pignotti remarks that the merchants there still lived, even in 
the midst of riches, far removed from the parade of ostentation. They 
would not have ventured to put either gold or silver upon their gar- 
ments, nor make use of silver plate at their tables ; and it would have 
been accounted a shame for a citizen to have made use of it.* ‘ For 
this disposition and greatness of mind’ was inherent in a Catholic 
community, to which these words of Cicero are strictly applicable, 
‘ that while in their private affairs and domestic expenses, being con- 
tent with the least, they lived on the most slender allowance, in the 
empire and in public dignity they referred all things to grandeur and 
magnificence.’ ”—vol. iii. pp. 45-46. 

But this wealth was not made subservient to the purposes of 
Mammon; it was meekly enjoyed, and sanctified by that spirit- 
ual sense, which the happy people cultivated in and through all 
things. How different an atmosphere must these magnificent 
cities have offered to the soul of man, from that of those tumult- 
uous haunts of traffic and violence, from which, in our days, 
the more gentle of their kind are fain to escape, where escape 
is possible. 

“ The streets of cities in the middle ages, as indeed those of Italy 
and Spain at present, were not a scene of constant commotion and 
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bewildering activity, from the din and dust of wheels, like those of 
modern luxurious cities, 


—-— where the noise 
Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers, 
And injury and outrage. 


Men were taught, as in the time of St.Chrysostom, to walk through the 
streets of cities with the utmost modesty, having their eyes rather cast 
upon the ground than directing them from side to side, lest their enemy 
should take occasion to wound their soul. The inhabitants seemed 
employed but not dissipated. Every thing indicated that they had 
heard the holy warning, ‘ potes cito fugare Jesum, et gratiam ejus 
perdere si volueris ad exteriora declinare.’ The streets were not dis- 
turbed by that confusion of hideous discords which pervade the towns 
of France and England, where the haste of those who have deserted 
the place of virtue to become the restless slaves of sordid gain, gives 
rise to a multitude of sounds distracting and ignoble: they were not 
a stage of continued agony for poor animals, sinking under the blows 
of merciless tormentors, who seemed in every stroke to think of their 
political enemies. The streets from the thirteenth century, as at 
Rome till lately, and as at Florence to this day, were flagged across 
like the pavement of a church, being less designed for wheel-carriages 
than for passengers on foot or on horseback. The latter were suffi- 
ciently numerous, for nobles used to pay their visits on horseback, 
judges to proceed to the courts, and even the clergy to go about on 
horseback ; monks used sometimes to preach from horseback ; kings 
went to be crowned on horseback; and it is even recorded that the 
Constable of St. Pol went on horseback from the Bastile to the Place 
de Gréve to be beheaded.* It was not necessary to be rich and to 
have a vast palace, in order to sleep in the city ;+ the sweet refresh- 
ment of the first rest was not excluded there. Guillaume de Cham- 
pagne, Archbishop of Rheims, gave to that city the ground called 
‘culturam’ in the suburbs, in order to build upon it houses for the 
cartwrights, carpenters, coopers, and all who exercised a noisy trade, 
that the streets of the city might be tranquil.} Their silence was only 
broken by the cheerful sound of human voices, or by the sweet tink- 
ling of innumerable bells; for such was the number of clocks that 
struck minute divisions of every hour, from churches, convents, palaces, 
and portals, that it was like a constant shower of hours and beautiful 
harmony ; or else it was by the chaunt of the solemn Litanee, begun 
within a church, and then continued in the adjoining street by the 
kneeling crowd. In the south of France, at the present day, as 
we read was the case in Avignon in the time of Petrarch, the stone 
benches at the doors of the houses are occupied every evening by per- 
sons of all classes, not excepting even the noblest, conversing familiarly 
together, as if members of one family, while children play in the 
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centre of the streets, and poets recite their verses to the plaintive 
melody of a guitar. Such seats are found outside the house of Ariosto, 
in the street of Mirasole at Ferrara. 

* To account for the different character which architecture, customs, 
hours, and all things relative to life in cities assume with the moderns, 
and with those who followed the Christian philosophy, would not be 
difficult. The moderns are only pleased by distraction, and their 
cilies are expressly required to supply them with this ingredient, so 
essential to their enjoyment. Each house seems to proclaim the 
character of its inhabitant: the whole man drawn out to things ex- 
ternal, and resting on things without. 


His hours fill’d up with riots, banquets, sports, 
And never noted in him any study, 

Any retirement, any sequestration 

From open haunts and popularity. 


Taorip odov rd cipa, mavrayn PAérwv 
"Opbadrudc. 
And, as Messenio jests in the old play, every city under their influ- 
ence might have been called Epidamnus, even by themselves ; for they 
never left one without suffering loss ;* whereas our Catholic ancestors 
were most cheerful when the interior life was not injured by things 
external, but rather assisted; and therefore even the form of their 
cities was calculated to favour meditation and peace, insomuch that 
as St. Benedict prescribes to the abbots of his order, ‘ All things 
seem to have been purposely tempered and disposed, so that souls 
might be saved.’ It was clear that a meek placid feeling was diffused 
through the state. Those narrow modest streets, in which the peo- 
ple seem to live as one family, and to walk as dear children before 
God, with their eyes cutee presented with gracious images of 
the saints and of our blessed Lady, however disagreeable in the judg- 
ment of those who seek to live well by means of horses and chariots ; 
who are accustomed to cities where both nature and Christianity are 
banished ; in which the public ways seem so expressly designed for 
the purposes of dress and display, that men are afraid to speak or 
move there, excepting with an air which denotes that they are rich, 
seem expressly made to favour a form of life for men who rather 
shun than love distraction.”—vol. iii. pp. 41-43. 
And again, 

“In a modern city, men in the evening leave their houses for a ban- 
quet ; in a Catholic city they go out for the benediction. The offices 
of the Ciiurch, morning and evening, and even the night instruction, 
were not wanting to those who were still living in the world; and if 
the intervals were past in study, or other intellectual exercise, it was 
a life scholastic and almost monastical. The number of churches 
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always open, the frequent processions, and the repeated instructions 
of the clergy, made the whole city like a holy place, and were, without 
doubt, the means of making multitudes to choose the strait entrance, 
and to walk in the narrow way. ‘There are many who have no idea of 
the perfection in which great numbers, in every rank of society, pass 
their lives in Catholic cities, not excepting even that capital which has 
of late been made the nursery of so much ill.” —vol. iii. pp. 43-4. 

We have no space for further extracts ; otherwise, there can 
be nothing more striking than the details, by which we are 
made to perceive the sanctity, which in thosedays was attached 
to the haunts of men; and the ease of circumstances which was 
so generally enjoyed, and which enabled each man to “ possess 
his soul in quiet,” and cultivate his aspirations for a better life. 
And how were these aspirations cultivated! how abundantly 
were the wants of the imagination, the heart, and the soul, 
supplied ! We must not attempt to follow Mr. Digby through 
his account of the cathedrals and churches, which in those 
days rose as continually, and it would almost seem as easily, 
as the aspirations of the grateful hearts that founded them. 
This part of the volume cannot be read without unspeakable 
pleasure. Here we see how our ancestors sought to sanctify at 
once, and to enjoy their wealth ; and they judged wisely, for 
how they must have enjoyed it! With what visions of beauty 
and enchantment were they surrounded, at those holy hours 
of morning and evening, and in those glorious festivals when 
their hearts sought recreation. Most sublimely has the author 
penetrated the mysteries, and developed the beauty, of these 
sacred monuments ; we feel as if we were standing within 
their precincts, and that our feelings were raised bya strain 
of holy music. Few can have penetrated so deeply as Mr. 
Digby, into the secrets of cathedral architecture: we rejoice 
that there is one who has, and that one is an architect, (we 
need not name him), who seems to have been raised up by an 
especial Providence at this time, that the Church in these 
kingdoms, while regaining her former stature and strength, 
may not miss her accustomed crown of beauty. The author 
proceeds to shew how the meek “ possessed” the beauty of the 
earth; and striking is the view he takes of the deficiency 
of modern feeling, even upon this the chosen theme of their 
imaginations. 

«* Abandoned to nature, the man who is endowed with a delicate 
and sentimental soul, is found to breathe only the vague desires of the 
modern poet, whose ideal may be seen in that Burns, of whom we 
read that ‘he has no religion ; his heart indeed is alive with a trem- 
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bling adoration, but there is no temple in his understanding ; he 
lives in darkness and in the shadow of doubt; his religion at best is 
an anxious wish, like that of Rabelais, a great Perhaps.’* The error 
of the modern poets consists in their not viewing the visible world in 
union with the mysteries of faith, and in supposing that a mere de- 
scription of its external form can satisfy even the thirst after poetic 
beauty, which is inherent in our nature. Dante is blamed by them 
for mixing scholastic theology with his song ; but it is precisely this 
very mixture which gives that charm to it which attracts and capti- 
vates the thoughtful heart. The same error is committed with regard 
to life; and while spirituality and faith, with all their beauteous ex- 
pressions and sublime affecting symbols, have been effaced, instead 
of increasing, proud and sensual men have forfeited the possession of 
the present good. The earth is infected by its inhabitants, and its 
joy is passed away. Observe the character of those cantons of Swit- 
zerland, where the Catholic religion is unfelt, and men are left in 
presence of nature alone, without an object or a sound to recall the 
images of faith. What overpowering melancholy reigns in those 
valleys, notwithstanding all that dressing, fattening, harrowing, and 
distillation of the earth, in the hopes of gain! What asilence is there, 
excepting when interrupted by the fall of avalanches, the roar of tor- 
rents, and the eternal sighing of the winds! What a moral blight 
has attended the political demarcation of the territory! There are 
indeed, here and there, some immense enterprises for the sake of profit 
and pleasure, some unsightly buildings, the fruit of careful specula- 
tions to afford luxury and ease to the distempered inhabitants of 
licentious cities, who come here in the summer season, in hopes of 
enjoying some vague dream of Arcadian life, united with the solid 
advantages of the Epicurean form; but no where do you see the 
beautiful chapel or the venerable cross; nowhere anything to realize 
a tender or a sublime idea ; no sacred sentences, no devout image, to 
exalt men to the spiritual life. You pass, as on the borders of those 
Berne Lakes, whole villages without a church ; and upon the sloping 
lawns you can only hope to find some ruins of a convent, or the 
tower of some ancient church, which you will find converted into a 
barn or a magazine. Yet even amidst the devastated valleys, covered 
with sand and rocks and the bare trunks of broken pines, ploughed 
up with rains, and burnt by the fire of a summer's day, which now 
present that pale and horrid aspect of a fearful nakedness, the Catholic 
religion would have planted her peaceful and her beauteous trophies. 
That religion has left the stamp of her genius and the imperishable 
monuments of her faith in the deserts of the east, and on the wildest 
rocks of Alps or Pyrenees; amidst the lions under the fires of the tropic, 
as well as amidst the bears and icebergs of the pole. Where is there 
a garden of more rich and beauteous variety, than in the very valleys 
surrounding the tracks over which heresy has passed? Even to the 
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mere poetic soul, what a delightful accompaniment to the silent hymn 
of nature is that chiming of angelic bells which rises at evening and 
at noon, and at the sweet hour of prime, from all sides of a Catholic 
valley ?—bells that may well be termed of the angel, that are not 
rung, as in other lands, a base hands, through love of sordid gain, to 
celebrate some occasion of sensual joy, temporal and vain, soon to 
change to mourning as vain ;—but by pious hands, through the devout 
intention of inspiring men with thoughts of prayer. How inspiring 
is it to hear the great bells of the abbey of Engleberg, at the fourth 
hour of the morning, awakening the echoes, amidst the rocks and 
eternal snows of Titlis, and piercing the vast forests of the surrounding 
Alp! What consolation to the weary pilgrim, when stopping to 
shelter from the storm under some covered bank which charity has 
erected by the mountain’s side, he beholds, even there, some poor 
prints, representing, in successive stages, the sacred passion of our 
Lord, and dictating some seraphic aspiration! How sweet and 
cheering,—and, in a on point of view, how important,—-is 
ali this, and how it cherishes and strengthens our young affections | 
But as the swimmer in the blue flood of the arrowy Rhone sees the 
pale line of snow-fed waters issuing from the devastated bed of the Arve, 
and no sooner plies his right arm to be borne up that new channel, 
and enters its sullen wave, than instantly a sudden cold and deathlike 
chill strikes through his whole body ; so is the full glow of youthful 
devotion checked and chilled, when we pass from Sarnen to the 
Scheidek, or from Soleure and Freyburg, to the shores of the Leman 
Take.” —vol. iii. pp. 210-12. 

Weare next shewn, how these ancient Catholics “ possessed” 
the treasures of the intellect, how diligently they sought 
for them, and with what astonishing abundance they had col- 
lected around themselves schools, universities, libraries, in- 
structors, all means of knowledge, by which the human mind 
may be informed, and elevated to a truly royal dominion over 
the earth ; and lastly, we are shewn, how in their cloisters, 
monasteries, and all other abodes sacred to meek obedience, 
they secured to themselves the enjoyment of friendship, in its 
highest and purest form. 

‘The Blessedness of those who mourn,” is a sweet but more 
abstracted strain, full of beautiful passages, anda deep insight 
into the spiritual life, and the unspeakable joy attainable only 
by the way of the cross. But we must pass it over, for the 
beatitude of those ‘* who hunger and thirst after justice,” which 
opens with the following splendid words:— 

“ At the fourth counsel of the mystic song, a sudden lustre, like the 
golden beams which brighten up the horizon at the evening hour, 
illuminated my heart. Methought a countless multitude of men, of 
every age, and order, and degree, passed before me. Emperors and 
princes were there, and mitred fathers, and whole hosts wrapped up 
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in sable weeds; nor were wanting the ideal comrades of our youth, 
steel-clad knights, and gentle poets of the bower and hall; grave ma- 
gistrates, too, followed amidst a throng of citizens and peasants, in 
which were some who toiled in trades laborious, which seemed base 
to the pride of mortals, and others who craved alms for sweet charity, 
and around each did shine an unimaginable light, encircling him as a 
luminary of eternal vision, which, clearer than with any voice pro- 
claimed his everlasting princedom. ‘These were all they whose wishes 
tended to justice ; for they shouted forth ‘ Blessed,’ ef ended with ‘ I 
thirst." O howafter each pause the harmony sounds more and more 
strange to ears of flesh and blood. We know, indeed, that all spirits 
on this earth hunger and thirst, asall mourn. Who has not observed, 
while wandering on the shore of brief life with wretched men, the 
careful provision made to satisfy the thirst for riches, the thirst for 
singularity, the thirst for novelty, the thirst for change, the thirst for 
honours, the thirst for the first seats, and for hearing Rabbi, the thirst 
for knowledge, perhaps, so praised by that Cheeronean sage, who says, 
‘ that letters and philosophy should imprint in our soul a passion 
similar to thirst and hunger, which would evince its power if we were 
deprived of them ;’ but unless when enjoying such visions from re- 
verting to the traditions and monuments of ages of faith, where, O 
where is there any indication discernable among Adam’s children, of 
attention to the thirst for justice?”—vol. v. pp.1-2. 


The picture here presented to us, is fully realised in the first 
part of this volume, in which the author undertakes to shew us 
this thirst for justice, existing in a degree, almost to us unintel- 
ligible. Of this supernatural grace, the Church, the human 
means by which it lives, must also be the continual exponent ; 
her voice must give utterance to the deep feelings which she 
has been the means of implanting ; and accordingly, in a dis- 
quisition of even greater learning and poetry, than that in 
which he treats of the material beauty of her cathedrals, Mr. 
Digby penetrates into all the exquisite analogies, all the hidden 
meaning, all the divine graces veiling themselves beneath the 
finest creations of human intellect, with which her offices are 
so replete. Thus filling the souls and senses of her followers, 
with unspeakable joy, she yet suffered them not to rest there: 
contrary to all human laws, they were to find their only peace 
in that intense desire, which could not be satisfied in this 
world ; and faithfully in those Christian ages were her invita- 
tions responded to. Astonishing is the number of instances 
Mr. Digby has collected, to shew the prevalence of a deep 
religious feeling in those days. 

The beatitude promised to this grace must have been in part 
at least accomplished even in this life ; and, accordingly, early 
in the second part of this treatise we are reminded that the 
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Church, “ by such indications of spiritual thirst, understood 
something more than barren sighs or empty symbols. ‘Con- 
stitutum est,’ says an ancient author, * veram devotionem 
non tam in precationibus quam imitatione consistere.* She 
knew of no justice towards God, which did not include ana- 
logous duties towards man; of no beatitude for those who 
were unwilling to combat, and who did not exert all their 
efforts to win by perseverance the celestial crown.”+ And the 
author thence proceeds to trace this love of justice in the insti- 
tutions of the people ; this was exquisite where they owed their 
existence to the Church, and where it was otherwise, they were 
still so deeply modified by the sense of the divine presence and 
justice, that it might with truth be said that there was more of 
human compassion in the working out even of what might be 
termed abuses than in the best modern institutions. And not 
only in the spirit of their institutions, but in the religious peace 
of familics, and in the holy simple lives led by such multitudes 
of souls, thirsting for the blessedness of heaven, did Catholics of 
themiddle ages experience the promised blessingeven on earth. 

We are compelled from want of space to pass over the next 
beatitude of the merciful. It seems to us that of all subjects 
this is the one upon which the deas¢ injustice has been done by 
Protestants to the middle ages; the one upon which indeed 
injustice was least possible: so many and so various are the 
charitable institutions of our ancestors, which have come down 
even to our days, that the moderns are compelled to admit 
the facts, even while depreciating the motives from whence 
they sprang. ‘The author of the Ages of Faith has put toge- 
ther so rich a compilation of works of mercy, spiritual and 
temporal, that we are tempted to think that those must indeed 
have been the times when God designed “ to wipe away the 
tears from all eyes.” If it was not literally so—if the tears of 
suffering humanity still flowed,—at least no pang was left un- 
soothed by pitying tenderness. Blessed indeed must have 
been those who could at all times have recourse to this boundless 
charity—tzvice blessed, in every feeling of their souls, in every 
prospect which they took of their lives, past or to come, whe- 
ther that contemplation were spiritual or temporal, were those 
who acted under its influence. 

The eighth volume opens in a solemn strain; the author 
seems awed on approaching that beatitude which would enable 
men “to see God.” Let us learn what was this mystic virtue which 
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stood, as it were, in the gate of heaven. * As health is the nature 
of the body,” says St. Bernard, “ so purity is the nature of the 
heart ; for with a disturbed eye God cannot be seen; and the 
human heart is made for this end, that it should see its Crea- 
tor.”* By cleanness of heart was understood, therefore, a re- 
storation of the original state of the human character, and 
consequently something very different from that condition of 
conscience at which men arrive by natural means; the purity 
of which may be estimated by one single observation, that 
there is no inconsistency between the sense of the modern pro- 
position, * that the majority of men, by a happy necessity, are 
constrained to be men” and the conclusion to which Socrates 
came, “that men do much more evil than good, beginning 
from their childhood ;”+ a testimony of human reason to its own 
misery, which is borne also by the ancient poet, who declares, 
*‘ that few there are whom just God loves, or ardent virtue 
raises to the sky.”{ ‘The purity of heart which led to blessed 
vision, was understood in ages of faith to consist in conform- 
ity with the divine image.”§ ‘There follows a profound dis- 
quisition upon this cleanness of heart extending itself to the 
senses, the passions, the whole nature of man; of which, says 
the author, They [the moderns] have yet to learn that the 
abuse, not the use, of nature was condemned by it.”|| The 
source, the intention, of Catholic austerities, is here admirably 
fathomed ; and the distinction is drawn betwixt them and those 
Protestant imitations of them, which are so often practically 
injurious, and seem, in fact, rather drawn from the Manichean 
principle, than from any heaven-inspired knowledge of the na- 
ture and condition ofman. Having thus afforded us a glimpse 
of this purity of heart, he proceeds to show us how the promise 
was fulfilled, and the intellect being purified, with the desires, 
was enabled to penetrate all wisdom, and even to its source. 
The book may be termed a hymn of gratulation and 
triumph to the ages and saints (for the terms were then syno- 
nimous) of the middle ages; and it is a splendid one. And 
when the author, descending from this high theme, shows ushow 
the human mind—deprived of that cleanness of heart which 
faith alone can give, yet following still its natural instinct in 
seeking a power and intelligence beyond its own—becomes lost 
in the mazes of magic sorcery, and other diabolical deceptions, 
the interest of the book is thrilling, and the depth of the au- 
thor’s investigations startles us. ‘There are times when we feel 





* De Divin. Serm. XIV. + Plato Hippias major. { Zncid, tom. vi. 129. 
§ Vol. viii. p. 6. || Ibid. p. 8. 
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inclined to censure in Mr. Digby a want of his usual gentle phi- 
losophy, when speaking of ‘ the moderns :” the ancient sages 
of Greece and Rome he ever treats with compassionating vene- 
ration. It has evidently been his noble purpose to collect the 
scattered rays of human wisdom, and to shew them all point- 
ing towards the high climax to which the Catholic Church 
brought the men who lived under her dominion: but the bit- 
terness of controversy has touched even his spirit, so that ac- 
knowledgments of their own fallacies are what he has chiefly 
culled from the “ modern philosophers ;” yet many of these have 
been men, who, amidst indescribable contradictions and discou- 
ragements, have worked out from the depths of their own hearts 
—holding fast by the lights they possessed—truths that the 
saints of Catholicity would not have disdained. In this volume, 
where most frequently Protestants are directly addressed, the 
author has shown how deeply he can discriminate the natures 
even of those most opposed to him. We quote one passage, of 
which the concluding portion struck us as being pete 
truthful and tender. 


“ The moral restraints of the Catholic religion, and her correcting 
hand, are more than sufficient to shut out her truth from passion’s 
slave, and him who still to worth has been a willing stranger. 
The great characteristics of men who oppose it on this ground are 
not those of Plato’s philosopher, ‘a hatred of falsehood and a love 
of truth,”* but a hatred of what is not habitual and pleasing to them 
—of what is not associated with ideas that inspire self-esteem, and a 
love of what custom, domestic interests, and the innumerable bonds 
of the world have made dear to them. Such lovers of glory, as 
Plato would call them. are very angry if we only mention the name of 
authors who have written to prove the truth of the Catholic religion : 
‘ We feel no inclination to look into them,’ they say, with an expres- 
sion of contempt,—nay, like Epicurus, they are ready to make war 
against dialectics, and deny the sense of the words, either yes or no, 
thinking to be acute too; though Cicero asks, in allusion to such rea- 
soners, ‘ Quo quid dici potest obtusius?’ "Tis passion hangs these 
weights upon theirtongue. But what is this, unless being angry with 
truth? And how stained must be the heart in which such aversion 
dwelleth ! 

“ Whoever attempts to recommend it must then expect to hear 
such words as Paris addressed to Antenor, ‘do not persist in saying 
to me that this creed is true, for it pleaseth me not.’ 





N \ —sa T ‘ “a9 » , ‘ 
ou pley ouKET _ pita ravr ayopevec 
ota kai dddov piSov apelvova rovde vonoa+t 





* De Repub. lib. vi. + Iliad, vii. 357. 
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“Indeed, if you will hear men, of deep mysterious vision into the 
secrets of the spiritual world, you will be inclined to think that the 
implacable hatred, which some in different ages have evinced against 
this holy cause, could only be accounted for by tracing it to a cer- 
tain instinct, which tells them, as St. Anselm says, ‘ that the con- 
summation of the saints will be to such as perish interminable grief 
and everlasting ruin.’ Doubtless, ancient poets say with more truth 
than is often imagined, ‘ that the crimes of ancestors cause men to 
experience the enmity of the avenging ministers of Heaven.’ How else 
can one explain the language that now finds favour among men of 
noble descent, and in every other respect of gentle manners ? ’tis like 
the drops from the heart of the Furies bearing death to mortals. Who 
will appease the bitter strength of the black wave? But every where 
the mists are gathering between truth, and all but the clean of heart. 
Where nations have been separated, the very affections of nature in- 
terpose, as they did in the first age of the Church. St. Clement of 
Alexandria met the difficulty in this manner, You say, ‘it is not 
well and honourable to turn aside from the custom of our fathers, 
Why, then,’ he adds, ‘ do you not continue to use the nurse’s milk 
to which they first accustomed you? why do you increase or diminish 
the substance they left you? If they left you an evil and Atheistic 
custom of life, why should you not seek the truth, and your real true 
Father ?* Where the heart is not purified by humility, wisdom her- 
self becomes an obstacle, and men conclude that their position with- 
out the Church, verifies the maxim of Cardan, that it is sometimes 
better to persist in a bad choice than afterwards to vary one’s course 
by choosing a better.+ ‘Though Homer would suffice to convict them 
of error in following it, since he makes a heavenly tongue declare, 
that the minds of the good can be converted ; orperrae pév re ppévec 
écOor. 

« Nor is this all; for the mind is blinded to the light of truth,oftener, 

erhaps, by regarding the dazzling brightness of its own virtues, than 
- involving itself in the clouds of vice. Men of the best and swectest 
natures engage in holy offices of charity and instruction, in emulation 
of what they read in Catholic books; and the very zeal and energy 
with which they pursue them, may, unknown to themselves, be in 
exact proportion to the depth of the secret wound, which the fiery dart 
of truth may have inflicted on their conscience, at some former period 
of their lives, and they remember it not.”—vol. viii. pp. 101-3. 

The intention of this work is “illustration and not contro- 
versy ;” yet throughout it runs a strain of pure and profound 
theology, which must refresh the heart and renovate the 
ideas of every divine; and this volume, of which the pur- 
pose is to show the different effects of the light which is de- 
rived from heaven, and that sought on earth, abounds in it. 


—_ 


* Protrepticus, c.x. + De Vita propria, lib.i.c. xi, J iad, xv. 213. 
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We have arrived at the last-published volume, which it 
was our immediate purpose to introduce to our readers. It 
is one of great interest, for there is no proposition that to 
modern readers appears so paradoxical as that which in this 
volume Mr. Digby has undertaken to prove,—that in those 
days when wars were so continual, and even the amusements 
bore so warlike a character, peaceful desires and a peaceful 
nature were the prevailing characteristics of the children of 
the Church. It must not be supposed that the author denies 
the turbulence and horrors of war with which they were af- 
flicted ;—on the contrary those awful calamities which from 
time to time ravaged the earth, are set forth at the very com- 
mencement with great power: their horrors are not diminished ; 
but we are warned to consider them as they were then con- 
sidered by the humble Catholics, as interruptions to the general 
order of things,—scourges, the chastisements of God’s wrath 
upon a guilty world: but the heart of the people was not with 
them; a sort of moral reprobation rested upon the disturbers 
of peace, and wherever the fear of God remained in the breasts, 
even of the greatest warriors, remorse was certainly awakened 
for peace broken and suffering occasioned. Where war could 
not be prevented, how earnest and successful were the endea- 
vours to mitigate its horrors. With our ancestors arose all 
the many restraints which chivalrous courtesy and honour threw 
over human passion, and all those “ laws of Christian warfare” 
which it is still held infamous to break. And how fervent 
were the efforts of the Church, and of all her faithful children, 
to reconcile differences, to release captives, to procure the 
observance of truces, and to improve every opportunity for cb- 
taining peace. At times the desire of the people for this ines- 
timable blessing assumed an intensity and religious character 
truly sublime. As for instance, those processions of the 
‘* Whites,” as they were termed, when, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, Italy being exhausted with war, the people rose spon- 
taneously, and, clothing themselves in white, formed themselves 
into peaceful and pious processions, which went through the 
country singing litanies, and imploring ‘‘ peace and mercy” 
with such fervour, that all enmities were reconciled upon their 
passage. We cannot resist the desire to make an extract or 
two from Mr. Digby’s account of this curious phenomenon in 
human history. 

« Another ancient writer* thinks that this devotion first began in Tre- 





* Annales Forolivienses, ap. Murat, tom, xxii. 
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land or Scotland. It is curious to hear how the learned Leonardus 
Aretinus speaks, while lamenting the cause which led to these proces- 
sions. ‘ At this time there was no rest from war. All works were 
martial. Louis of Anjou now came into Italy, and at his coming the 
Florentines and people of Arezzo were alarmed. In the dreadful 
night when our city was taken, that most cruel of all the nights T 
can remember, my father was cast into prison, with John bishop of 
Arezzo, and other great men of the side opposed to the conquerors ; 
but because I was a boy, they placed me, not with the other captives, 
but in a more decent chamber, in which there was a picture of Francis 
Petrarch, which I daily gazed upon ; and I was inflamed with an 
incredible ardour for his stndies. Shortly after the departure of the 
French, there was a wonderful movement of the people, for all the 
multitude put on white, and with certain penitential exercises pro- 
ceeded to the neighbouring cities, crying peace and mercy. ‘Truly it 
was an admirable and incredible thing. The peregrination lasted 
generally ten days, and the fast was on bread and water. No one was 
seen in the cities otherwise clad. There was free access to all towns, 
though but lately hostile. No one then attempted any kind of deceit 
or oppression. ‘There was a tacit understanding between enemies, to 
keep peace. The movement lasted about two months. Wonderful 
was the hospitality and benign entertainment then exercised by all 
the cities one with the other. Whence this began is obscure. From 
the Alps it came into Cisalpine Gaul ; and the people of Lucca were 
the first to come to Florence. At the sight of their procession the 
Florentines were seized with ardour, and they who before derided 
what they heard, were the first to put on white; and, as if impelled 
by God, joined the processions. An innumerable multitude of the 
Florentines proceeded then to Arezzo, and others went to other 
places ; and wherever they came, the people of the place did the 
same,"* 

“Let us hear a Dominican friar speak of this devotion. ‘In 1400, 
in the month of September, there was a wonderful event in Italy, for 
at that time multitudes of men and women clothed themselves in white, 
and went about carrying the cross or the standard of some saint; and 
when the body of Christ was raised at the altar, they used to cry often 
‘ Misericordia, misericordia.’ And I remember, while celebrating at 
the altar of St. James, that I was terrified at the novel kind of clamour. 
But, they went processionally like brothers, some singing ‘ Miseri- 
cordia, Signor’ Jddio, non guardate al nostro errore,’ and others sung, 
‘ Stabat Mater dolorosa ;’ and thus each society had its song: and 
they fasted nine days, and some went barefoot. Some bishops and 
some monks went with them to lords of states and castles too, and 
preached to them; and many were reconciled to each other, who had 
before been mortal enemies, and some bore candles in their hands ; 





* Leonardi Aretini Comment. ap. Murat, tom. xix. 
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and they went thus, singing day and night: and coming from the 
mountains and other adjacent places, there were about twenty thou- 
sand persons in the great square of Friuli, And the same occurred 
in all other cities excepting the wise Venice.”*—vol. ix. pp. 82-84. 

And again :— 

“ And on the Sunday the blessed company, which by this time 
was estimated at sixteen thousand persons, all clad in white, came to 
Lemen; where it remained also on the Monday and the ‘Tuesday, 
making peace between an infinite number of persons; only that on 
the Monday two hundred of the company went to Zonio to make 
peace between the men of Ultra Agugia and those of Cornello, of St. 
John, and certain others of the communes of the valley of Brembana ; 
and on the Wednesday the blessed company came to the mountain of 
Fara; and celebrated peace between many ; and one most remark- 
able was that between Bertosolo and the brother of Bosellis, and their 
adherents, on the one hand, and John de Bosellis and his sons, and 
Patasellus and Lotta of Busellis, and their adherents, on the other; 
and about nones on Wednesday they left the mountain, and went to 
pass the night in the territory of upper and lower Alzano and of 
Nimbo, making peace between multitudes ; and on the Thursday the 
said company, which now amounted to twenty thousand persons and 
more, remained there and in the adjoining districts; and peace was 
made between those of Cumenduno and of Desinzano and their ad- 
herents, and of upper Albino on the one hand, and those of lower 
Albino with their adherents on the other ; and on that day about one 
thousand of the blessed brigade went to Gazanica and Vertua, and 
made peace between many Guelphs and Gibellines. On the Friday, 
the blessed company, all clad in white, came back to the mountain of 
Fara; and it was about the eighteenth hour; and then peace was 
made between innumerable persons, and forgiveness was passed for all 
homicides, robberies, and injuries of every kind; and the sermon was 
preached by brother Aloysius de Scalve, of the order of St. Francis ; 
and he dismissed the multitude with benedictions, and all returned to 
their habitations ; and the said brother, in his sermon, said that every 
one of them ought to say a Pater and an Ave ever afterwards, in 
memory of the said blessed company, and in order that the Lord God 
might preserve a good and tranquil peace.”+—vol. ix. p. 86. 

And when this blessed peace was granted, how sincere it was ! 
—how guileless! Amidst much to deplore and to grieve for, 
the civil wars of Spain have afforded us an instance of this 
quick, joyful return of the hearts of Catholics to their natural 
state of peace. Civil war had raged for years,—the passions of 
men had been excited to the fiercest pitch of animosity, —but 





* Fra, Hieron. Chronicon Foroliviense, ap. Muratori Rer. Ital. Script. tom. xix. 
+ Chronicon Bergomense, ap. id. tom, xvi. 
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they became sensible that the objects sought on either side 
were unattainable—that further strife served only to waste 
human life—and the arms dropt from their hands. Within a 
week, as we were told, the soldiers, in their blood-stained 
dresses, were working in the fields along with those who had 
been their deadliest enemies. Vengeance was not sought— 
woes and losses were forgiven—and this desperate and bloody 
strife has left behind it less of rancour, or of the seed of future 
misery, than an ordinary electioneering contest in an English 
town ;—a fact unnoticed by those who with hard-hearted con- 
tempt or insolence, triumphed or sneered at this deadly con- 
test; yet it is one worthy deep attention. And such was the 
peace of the middle ages—so guileless, so profound—and this 

eace pervaded their society. Eternal wrangling was not 
head amongst the good and the peaceful ; they at Teast knelt 
at the same altars, and together prayed for the peace of the 
same “Jerusalem.” National hatred did not raise up bar- 
riers. ‘The Church was the common mother of nations ; their 
families were peaceful, for meekness and humility ensured 
peace. Science was purified from strife, for men knew and 
recognized in each other one common motive. Their law courts 
were silent—idle—for the love of gain did not possess men’s 
hearts ; and when, through frailty, dissensions did arise, the 
solemn offices and tender remonstrances of the Church invited 
men, in alanguage all understood and loved, to Jay aside their 
differences, and accept the benediction of peace and charity 
from her holy ministers. We must not further weaken Mr. 
Digby’s arguments by detailing them. We conclude by ear- 
nestly recommending this work to our readers. It contains 
food for all minds. The wisest will find in it a strain of a 
high, clear, pure, and (in these days) a new philosophy. The 
historian and the antiquarian will find light thrown upon the 
manners of many times and many people. The poet will be 
charmed with the strains of lofty eloquence, and the man 
touching and beautiful stories it contains. Many we think 
will desire ‘‘ to build up their minds” upon the wisdom of the 
Christian schools here collected and illustrated: and none, we 
are sure, can read it without being soothed by its harmonious 
— and entertained by a diversity of pleasing and new 
ideas. 
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Art. II.—Autobiography of Charles Waterton, (annexed to 
his “ Essays on Natural History.”) London, 1838. 


A’ a writer on natural history, Mr. Waterton has long been 
well known, and we can add nothing to the just meed of 

raise which public opinon hasalready awarded him for his efforts 
in this way. We feel grateful to him for having combined our 
instruction and our amusement so skilfully together, and we 
acknowledge that he has given us that most salutary of all 
pleasures which proceeds from a revival of the feelings of our 
youth. We have been for an hour or two birdnesting with him 
in his woods, as blithely as if we had never read a syllable of 
newspaper or black-letter in our lives. He has recalled to us, for 
a passing hour, the serenity of soul, more delightful than acci- 
dental pleasure, with which we too used once to contemplate 
the scenes which he loves to describe. T’or be it known to you, 
good sir, that we have not always worn a dressing-gown and 
spectacles, and these fingers have held other things than this 
stump ofa pen. We were not born a ready-made writer, with 
a quill growing behind our ear, taking to ink as soon as we 
could waddle, with as natural an instinct as that which guides 
a duckling toa puddle. There are two kinds of ornithologists, 
Those who kill birds to stuff them, and those who kill birds to 
stuff themselves. Mr. Waterton belongs to the first class. 
We used to belong to the other, and enforced the game laws 
stoutly against those anomalous creatures, which being them- 
selves of most harmless natures, have caused the deaths of 
more men than all the tigers in Bengal. But that was never 
our chief pleasure in the woods and fields. We always thought 
the keeper’s office much more interesting than * of the 
sportsman; and many is the hour we have spent in the grey 
mornings, when the sun used to shine brighter than it does 
now, crouched under the thick covert, to watch the bright- 
eyed jay, as it peered into every nook and crevice for objects 
of food and mischief, and chattered to itself in such grotesque 
and varied tones as have made us laugh outright. We have 
loved to see the energetic little weasel run briskly and busily 
about, stopping here and there to look and listen, with the 
air of one who was seeking something he had lost; and 
then, after rustling away under the grass and dry leaves, we 
have seen him return with the poor dormouse or wren which 
he had surprised,—and with his high and powerful neck out- 
stretched, to keep his burden off the ground, toddle away with 
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it into his hole in the mossy bank. We remember, too, those 
still cool evenings, when having hurried from the dinner- 
table, and resumed our shooting-dress, we used to take our 
stand where we could wait for magpies or woodpigeons 
coming to roost, or surprise the rabbits, sacred to juvenile 
sportsmen, as they popped in and out of their burrows ;—and 
think how pleasurably we used to watch the wheeling bat and 
sailing owl, labouring in their vocation among the flies and 
field-mice! Mr. Waterton’s book renews in us the freshness 
of those days, and makes us long to bring them back again. 
There is a new bloom upon the heart of young life more deli- 
cate and lovely than that which adorns its cheek. Contact 
with the world immediately brushes it off, and it returns no 
more. ‘There is a delicate warmth of soul which remains in 
man for the first few years of his existence, as if he brought 
with him from his Maker’s hand something of its celestial 
temper. It is soon lost in this cold sphere; but by a secret 
and mysterious affinity, the scenes of beautiful nature, where 
the work of God is yet uncontaminated by man’s polluting 
touch, revive that latent sympathy within us towards all that 
is innocent and serene. Undefined and inexplicable emo- 
tions flutter in the heart. Our soul for a moment seems to 
taste again long-forgotten sweets. We feel joy and light- 
heartedness. We think of the days of our youth, and wonder 
what there is in green fields and sunny days which causes such 
delicious dreams. If the study of nature be not in itself 
a virtue, it assuredly has a strong tendency to make men 
virtuous. 

It is from this secret connexion with the sweetness of early 
innocence, that pastoral writers who have studied nature from 
herself and for her own sake,—who have sought her, simply in- 
tending to enjoy the sight of her beauty, and not of making 
books to explain, by specious theories, howit comes topass that 
she isso charming—have derived their fascinating power. They 
seem to have written rather to revive their pleasure than to 
parade their experience, and to be musing aloud upon their 
goddess’s perfections rather than to be heralding them forth. 
Your men of high talent and deep research in styles of book- 
making, who betray in every page a consciousness of publicity, 
and a hankering after note-books; your scientific gentleman, 
with half the capital letters of the alphabet dancing attendance 
after his name, whose learning for the love of wisdom has long 
given place to learning for the love of fame; your celebrated 
naturalist author, who would rather write nonsense than not 
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write at all, who prefers to risk a dozen erroneous suppositions 
rather than endure the reproach of producing nothing new; 
your philosophic idler, whose connexion with choice museums 
and societies, industrious in trifles, tempts him to that little 
half-understood reading which generates a little writing less 
than half comprehensible; the whole tribe of those who think 
by deputy, and observe by deputy, and are convinced by 
deputy ; those who send other people to rummage nature for 
them, and appeal to other people to know what they are to 
think of what they see, who adopt an argument only when it 
is popular, and have no satisfaction in their own, until the 

ublic, who know nothing of the matter, has approved of it— 
all these fail to win the secret of this charm. ‘The pampered 
inhabitant of the city, who lounges about with fashionable 
nonchalance, in self-satisfied certainty that he has but to show 
himself, and nature will reveal all her loveliness to; his exqui- 
site comprehension, is usually most wonderfully disappointed. 
His very look carries profanation in it, and she shrinks from 
his advances. ‘Though late improvements have enabled him 
to summon, for his luxury, many of her rarest and choicest pro- 
ductions, which till lately were denied to all but those who 


would seek them in the valley where they grew,—still, thank 
heaven! she will not yet allow herself to be ordered up to 
town, like fresh fish and asparagus. The same law which 
—— her waters to be still, before they can give back the 


reflection of her beauties, denies the like privilege to the 
anxious and agitated soul of the worldly-minded man. The 
same unsearchable Providence, which gives a healthand vigour 
to the wild rover of the hills, denied to the tame and captive 
animal, seems to impart to the intellect of him who searches 
for wisdom in the freshness of nature, a healthiness which we 
vainly pant for in the feverish lucubrations of those whose 
minds are morbidly excited in the fermenting mass of urban 
society. 

In both writing and painting it is easy to perceive some- 
thing more true and grateful in the rude sketch from na- 
ture, than in finished copies from works of art. There are 
certain characteristics which all notice in the original. The 
more cultivated the eye is, the greater the number of these 
beauties which it will observe, and each observer selects some 
which another might have neglected. ‘There is no mistaking 
the copyist for one whom nature herself has taught to describe, 
either by pencil or by pen. How strenuously have popular 
writers at all times, and never more than now, laboured with 
artificial ease to walk as naturally in the track of those primi- 
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tive pastoral writers whom all generations have praised; and 
how few have succeeded! And why? Because they write 
on what they have heard and read of, and not what they have 
felt. Indeed, it too commonly happens that they do not write 
at all for the sake of their professed subject, and that has no- 
thing to do with any part of the book except the titlepage. 
There are people perpetually trying, under cover of green 
leaves, to smuggle into our notice their unmerchantable specula- 
tions upon all sorts of topics; who avail themselves of our na- 
tural liking for all that relates to nature, to cheat us into look- 
ing at their book ; and calculate that we must be in a tranquil 
and patient mood when we seek such subjects, and therefore 
much enduring of theirimpertinence. With what intense dis- 
gust have we thrown down the frequent volume which had 
tempted us, by the promise of an intellectual treat, to taste 
what was merely a device for cramming the author’s favourite 
theory down our unsuspecting throats. In these days, this 
propensity to convert innocent matters into stalking-horses 
for a writer’s hobby, this literary swindling, this plotting to 
obtain readers under false pretences, knows no bounds, and 
we think government would do well to look to it. If a fanatic 
cannot get for his controversial arguments, and his religious 
ravéngs, all the attention he desires, he sugars over his vil- 
Jainous compound with a mass of loose dialogue and second- 
rate anecdote, and begs you to swallow that, as a religious 
novel, which you would refuse asa dose of polemics. Ifa des- 
= politician has to disseminate newly discovered, but doubt- 

ess most important doctrines, among that enlightened public, 
which authors always find in darkness upon the one point on 
which they can enlighten it; if he is desirous of making covert 
attacks upon a personal or political foe, and to cut deeply 
without exposing himself to retaliation,—he knows better than 
to affront the received opinions or principles of mankind, and 
so he writes a book on history, or grammar, or familiar letters 
on some subject as unlike his real topic as possible, and gra- 
dually misleads you, by inuendoes and digressions, into a sug- 
gestion of the idea he would have you adopt. And ifa scien- 
tific person should accidentally discover among the sweepings 
of his mind, a certain stock of unfinished materials for think- 
ing, of which in his ordinary occupations he can make no 
direct use, he takes some leisure hour on his sofa, which he will 
poetically describe as his sickbed, to trim them up into hand- 
some plausibilities, and writes a book on rural subjects—fly- 
fishing for example—to introduce them to the world. To use 
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a simile, which on such a subject may be excused, they act 
as gamekeepers say the fox does, who will walk round the 
hare he means to have home for dinner, in gradually dimi- 
nishing circles, without once turning directly towards his vic- 
tim, or appearing conscious of his vicinity, till the last fatal 
dash makes escape impossible. For our part, we have been 
so often sacrificed to these cruel tricks, and suffered so much 
disappointment from “the deep damnation of our taking in,” 
that we scarcely dared to trust our full attention and interest 
to Mr. Waterton’s little book of Essays till we had made con- 
siderable progress through it. We certainly jogged on toge- 
ther sociably enough from the first page, but we could not 
help eyeing our companion suspiciously at every turn which 
looked like a digression, lest in the crafty experience of age 
he might have lost the ingenuousness which beamed over his 
youthful Wanderings; and we might suddenly find ourselves 
in company with a horrid lecturer on politics, or metaphysics, 
or some other abominable invention, when we had hoped to 
meet with a hearty admirer of beautiful nature. However, 
(except in the chapter about the Hanoverian rat, at which'we 
could not find it in our hearts to take offence) we arrived safe 
at the end of his volume, without having seen the cloven foot, 
and we humbly thank him for some hours of delightful so- 
ciety. Since we read Izaak Walton’s unrivalled book, nothing 
of this kind has pleased us so much. Mr. Waterton’s style is 
very different from Izaak’s; especially because he so often 
refuses to trust his own language with the expression of his 
meaning, and runs into endless Latin quotations; but still in 
its effect it produces as much pleasure, and much the same . 
sort of pleasure, to his reader, as that which comes from The 
Complete Angler. We wish there were more of this class of 
writers, to make one forget the anxieties and turmoils of life, 
and relieve one’s aching nerves from the weight of manhood’s 
world, by causing us to forget it among boyhood’s feelings. 
But they are scarce, and will be scarcer. While there are 
such multitudes of persons making themselves miserable with 
scrutinizing the constitution of England, how few are there, 
who, like Mr. Waterton, will make themselves happy in a 
familiar contemplation of her rural loveliness. In our times 
men are too much occupied in speculations on the economy of 
man to be fit for noticing the economy of birds. ‘The history 
of political parties has put natural history out of countenance, 
and political leaders have so far outstripped tomtits in the 
noble art of feathering their nests, as, in parliamentary phrase, 
VOL, VIII,—-NO. XVI. Y 
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to have kept politicians “in,” and pastorals “out.” The 
country isdeserted even by the country gentlemen. The hills are 
delivered over to railroad companies to be cut down, and the 
vallies are built up by factories. Instead of the graceful curl- 
ing of the cottage smoke, there rolls a volume of ponderous 
vapour from a steam furnace. The once limpid streams have 
taken all the colours of the rainbow from dyes and minerals, 
and the fish are poisoned. The very birds can hardly hear 
themselves sing, for the blasting of rocks and the roaring of 
engines. The old Squire is come to town. The heat of 
crowded Houses delights him more than the warmth of the 
wide blazing hearth in the old hall. He will forget the boasted 
fireside of his ancestors in ihe heat of debate, and Jearn to 
represent their hospitality by a visiting card. The new game- 
Jaws, and the great national improvements in poaching, have 
destroyed his pheasants. His fox-hunts are cut up by rail- 
ways. He is plagued every two or three months by finding 
some new variety of parliamentary commissioner in the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘The village parson is not what he used to be, but 
talks of church-rates, and the Bishop of Exeter; and shakes 
his head mysteriously when the Queen’s health is drunk. No 
wonder that all this should have driven the squire to London. 
Poor old gentleman !—you may see him any day sauntering 
about Parliament-street. He generally dines at one of the 
Clubs, and goes to the House in the evening ; but since, for 
aught we know, it may be a breach of privilege to say what he 
does there, we leave him, with a sigh, that the interesting 
race of people to which he once belonged, should, like several 
of the choicest of our British birds, as Mr. Waterton assures 
us, be rapidly growing extinct. Mr. Waterton (we judge 
only from his writings) must be himself a fine specimen of an 
old English country gentleman. He seems to have a frank- 
ness and goodness of heart about him that delights us much. 
His is quite a different mind from that of Izaak Walton. 
Izaak never seems to have contemplated the possibility of hav- 
ing anenemy. He is all simplicity and kindness. Mr. Wa- 
terton, on the contrary, has been unable to shut his eyes to 
the fact that he had many enemies, when all his ancestral 
monuments and records told him of the persecution his family 
had endured for their faith, and he himself in his youth had felt 
that he belonged to a proscribed race. We trace the effect of this 
consciousness almost in every page. Had he lived in freedom 
he would perhaps have troubled himself as little with political 
allusions; and spoken as gently and serenely on natural his- 
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tory and rural matters, as old Walton himself; but — 
would not let him alone ; and under the smart of penal laws, 
who could be oblivious of his degraded state? It is wonderful 
that his spirit should have remained so elastic after so long a 
depression. He does occasionally say severe things of Pro- 
testant government ; and seems to hate Henry VIII, Queen 
Bess, and Dutch William, with the same sort of hatred with 
which he hates the gamekeepers who shoot his hawks and 
owls; but there is little more of malice in his anger than would 
be expressed by a shake of the head, and an exclamation that 
they are “sad scoundrels!” ‘The prevailing tone of his mind 
seems to be a strong religious feeling. He appears to love 
nature more, because it is the work of God, and to love God 
the more because He is the author of nature. He evidently 
has found a suggestion of piety in every object, and a time to 
praise Providence in every occasion, though he seldom obtrudes 
his reflections upon the reader. His references to religion are 
not as to something morose and gloomy, which could damp 
his ardour for amusement or science, or clog his energies in 
his daily avocations; but he looks on it rather as an influence 
which had comforted him when he most lacked comfort,—the 
companion of his solitude, and the pride of his life. He tells 
us of his schoolboy scrapes with a schoolboy’s gaiety ; records 
his vow of temperance with a cordiality that would astonish 
the Temperance Society; and even alludes to the wrongs 
which his family and his country have borne from the Church 
establishment, in a tone where there is more of sorrow than of 
anger. But we shall have to speak more particularly of his 
political opinions presently, as we proceed to notice some of 
the chief points of his autobiography, making here and there 
such remarks as occurred to us while we perused it. 

Here is his picture of himself, by way of frontispiece :— 

“T was born at Walton Hall, near Wakefield, in the county of 
York, some five-and-fifty years ago: this tells me Iam no chicken: 
but, were I asked how I feel with regard to the approaches of old 
age, I should quote Dryden's translation of the description which 
the Roman poet has given us of Charon :— 

‘ He seemed in years, yet in his years were seen 
A vernal vigour and autumnal green.’ 
In fact, I feel as though I were not more than thirty years old. I 
am quite free from all rheumatic pains; and am so supple in the 
joints, that I can climb a tree with the utmost facility. I stand six 
feet high, all but half an inch. On looking at myself in the glass, 


I can see at once that my face is anything but comely: continual 
y2 
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exposure to the sun, and to the rains of the tropics, has furrowed 
it in places, and given it a tint which neither Rowland’s Kalydor, 
nor all the cosmetics on Belinda’s toilette, would ever be able to re- 
move. My hair, which I wear very short,was once of a shade betwixt 
brown and black : it has now the appearance as though it had passed 
the night exposed to a November hoar frost. I cannot boast of 
any great strength of arm; but my legs, probably by much walking, 
and by frequently ascending trees, have acquired vast muscular 
power: so that on taking a view of me from top to toe, you would 
say that the upper part of Tithonus has been placed upon the lower 
part of Ajax. Or, to speak zoologically, were I exhibited for show 
at a horse fair, some learned jockey would exclaim, he is half Ro- 
sinante and half Bucephalus.” 


The reader may think this a droll account for a man to give 
of himself. ‘The author tells us that he is induced to give it, 
not out of vanity or egotism, but because he cannot endure 
sitting to an artist for the usual sort of headpiece to his book ; 
and he is obliged to have some sort of frontispiece to the 
volume; for that the portrait of the Nondescript at the begin- 
ning of the Wanderings, has been supposed to be a likeness of 
his owner. The mistake was an amusing one; but we confess 
we think that if the Yorkshire baronet read this account, though 
he will at once perceive that the person described is not the 
nondescript, he may not be at all inclined to forego his former 
sentiment, and may still exclaim, “ what a very extraordinary 
looking man Mr. Waterton must be!” 

He goes on to give us some account of his pedigree, which 
he suspects of being as old as Adam, and recounts some of 
his ancestral honours, to show that his family had deserved 
well of their country, and belonged to that fine old Catholic 
nobility, who won for England her glories abroad, and gave 
her her constitution at home ; who, when profligate sovereigns, 
for want of virtue to follow her morality, persecuted the Church, 
submitted to be persecuted too ; who, when ruffians violated the 
sanctuary, and drove forth into the cold world the shrinking 
holiness which had been sheltered there, harboured the poor 
outcast at their own peril ;-and who, when the legislature, 
forgetting to protect, began to plunder, the patrimony of the 
poor, and to “ squander amongst gamesters, harlots, mounte- 
banks, and apostates,” the sacred inheritance which dying 
saints had left to perpetuate their piety, preferred to suffer 
penalties, privations, tortures, and death, rather than share 
in the price of their country’s ruin. We heartily concur with 
Mr. Waterton in thanking heaven that we Catholics” have 
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had no hand in that general perversion of all the ancient in- 
stitutions, which makes the modern demands for reforms so 
loud and emphatic. England’s polity was constructed on 
Catholic principles, and calculated for being managed by 
Catholic morality. The machinery of the constitution was 
beautiful, but it has been worked by unskilful and impure 
hands, and therefore its operation has become disordered. Re- 
form your people and the constitution will reform itself. Eng- 
land is now in the situation of a spendthrift, who, having got 
his affairs into confusion by his own fault, is suffering the 
penalty. Her people had once free-schools, colleges, univer- 
sities, to instruct them in all their duties to God and their 
country. The rich can scarcely afford to send their sons to those 
places of free education now. They had an aristocracy to whom 
they looked up with respect, forthey werevirtuous ; whose riches 
they did not envy, for they were honourably spent, and whose 
power they did not covet, for it protected them. What do they 
think of the aristocracy now? The poor had then, in the ac- 
cumulated wealth of the Church, a perpetual source of relief for 
their necessities; and the hand that administered to them had 
parental gentleness in it. Libertines havesince wasted the funds 
that should have given the poor protection, food, and educa- 
tion. They told those children of the Church that they would 
provide better for them than she had done, and then they took 
them from her care, and made the mother an outcast. What 
was the protection they received ? Mr. Waterton tells us, as 
a specimen, that in Henry VIII’s merciless reign, 72,000 of 
them were hanged for thieving, being driven thereto by dis- 
tress, What was the relief they received? Poor laws, charity 
by statute, and laws against vagrants and beggars; which, 
though they cannot fairly be said to go the length of mak- 
ing poverty a crime, do at least make it an offence for a 
man to show that he is poor. ‘They require him to indulge 
his rich neighbours with the luxury of seeing none but happy 
faces around them, to trust for relief to abstract ideas of charity, 
and to abstain from making a direct appeal, by an exhibition 
of his sufferings, to those better feelings which prompt a man 
to be charitable. This class of legislation has the great defect 
of interposing a public functionary, a kind of official repre- 
sentative of the national sympathies, between the person who 
should feel the charity, and the object who is to receive it. 
A legal provision for the poor becomes a species of blackmail, 
a concession to a Christian duty, which, being complied with, 
is thereafter to prove an exemption from further demands, It 
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makes generosity come from the hand and not from the heart, 
and the gift is received as something which a member of the 
state has a right to claim from it, and for which no thanks 
are due to any one, as it could not be withheld. It sub- 
stitutes a civil for a moral obligation, and makes a public 
command take the place of a personal duty. The rich man 
gives without compassion, and the poor man receives without 
gratitude; for besides being ungracious, it is ineffectual. A 
Procrustean standard of mercy is fixed, adapted to the greatest 
number of cases, but probably fitting none exactly. Some are 
not “ within the act,” and those are not relieved at all ; and even 
with respect to those which are, there is a rudeness exercised 
upon the most sensitive of feelings, to adapt them to the law. 
All this may be very necessary if a nation knows no principles 
but those which lawyers give; but the system habituates all 
classes to the idea that no duty is necessary that cannot le- 
gally be enforced, and hence statutes and decisions upon them 
become grievously multiplied, and a counsellor has more prac- 
tice than a confessor. 

To return to Mr. Waterton. He tells us that one of his 
ancestors, in good Queen Mary’s days, was High Sheriff of 
York, and that was ‘the last public commission held by his 
family.” 

“The succeeding reigns brought every species of reproach and in- 
dignity upon us. We were declared totally incapable of serving our 
country; we were held up to the scorn of a deluded multitude, as 
damnable idolators, and we were unceremoniously ousted out of our 
tenements ; our only crime being a conscientious adherence to the 
creed of our ancestors, professed by England for nine long centuries 
before the Reformation.” 


They also had to pay the usual fines for recusancy, and 
that so lately, that the father of our author “paid double 
taxes for some years after he came to the estate.” We record 
these things not in reproach to those whose religion was con- 
nected with the maintenance of the penal laws, but simply to 
contradict those, and they are not few, who affect to disbelieve 
that the penal Jaws were really acted upon, by the testimony of 
the sufferers themselves. We could, if it were necessary, supply 
many more instances of injustice done to Catholics in very 
modern times; not only cases in which the penal laws gave 
colour to bigoted proceedings, but cases in which their enemy 
calculated that he could act in defiance of all law, and break 
through the slight protection which the constitution afforded, 
to even the most rejected of its members, without any fear that 
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a Catholic could obtain redress from magistrates, juries, or even 
the judges of the land. But we will not dwell on these sad 
subjects—sad both to those who endured, and to those who 
acted such iniquity. Welive in better times. But, by the way, 
Mr. Waterton tells us, that ‘he, individually, is not much 
better for the change, for he will never take Sir Robert Peel's 
oath,” and is thereby disabled from holding even a commission 
of the peace, and forced to walk like a stricken deer, apart 
from the rest of the herd. We think, if our memory serves 
us right, that his opinion was quoted by the Bishop of Exeter, 
in one of his speeches, for the purpose of shewing, that the con- 
struction which the Right Reverend prelate imputed to the 
oath, was not so absurd after all, being held by a much 
better Christian than himself. We will not stop to discuss the 
point; but we must say, that whatever may be the real meaning 
of the oath, and whether it can, or cannot, bear the interpre - 
tation which Dr. Philpotts suggests, it is quite clear that the 
terms of it do furnish grounds of debate, and that from thence 
spring up many misrepresentations and reproaches against 
the Catholics, which, at a time when it was pretended that 
all their disabilities were to be removed, and they were to have 
been put on an equal footing with the other subjects of this 
empire, they ought not to have been exposed to. When we 
see how excellently well the present wording of the oath serves 
the views of a particular party, we are inclined to suspect 
that this was not accidental, but a deliberate, profane purpose, 
most unworthy of the sincerity of Englishmen. Assuming for 
a moment that the oath means what the Bishop of Exeter says 
it did, who, but the party to which he belongs, would not have 
been ashamed of the paltry treachery, of plotting to make 
our too easy belief in their sincerity, furnish them with a pre- 
text for taunting us with disregard of oaths? Fie! Fie! 
see what Protestant fanaticism brings Englishmen to. 

Mr. Waterton’s taste for Natural History seems to have 
been early developed. At eight years old, he does his best 
to break his neck for a starling’s nest ; and at nine, he becomes 
a species of confessor for the science, under the hands of a 
country schoolmaster. He goes near to drown himself, by 
navigating a wash-tub, and dreams so eagerly of his favourite 
occupation, as to be hardly saved from walking in his sleep 
out of a window three stories high, fancying himself * on his 
way to a neighbouring wood, in which he knew of a crow’s 
nest.” He next goes to study at Stonyhurst College, under the 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus. We subjoin his own expres- 
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sion of feeling towards his former masters. It is not a mere 
complimentary notice of them, but a heartfelt tribute of ma- 
ture gratitude and manly respect, well worthy of the masters 
and their pupil. His own character and unsophisticated mind 
are the best attestation that their management of him was 
judicious ; and that he should duly appreciate, and express so 
warmly his grateful sense of their care, is part of his character. 


“ Voltaire said repeatedly, that he could not subvert Christianity, 
until he had destroyed the Jesuits. Their suppression was at last 
effected, partly by his own impious writings, and partly by the intrigues 
of kept mistresses at the different courts, who joined their influence to the 
already enormous power in the hands of the infidel ministers of the day. 
The woes unutterable which these poor followers of Jesus Christ had 
to endure at the hands of the wretches who had caused the breaking 
up of their order, seemed to have made no alteration in their disposi- 
tion ; for on my arrival at Stonyhurst, I found them mild, and cheer- 
ful, and generous to all around them. During the whole of my stay 
with them, (and I remained at their college till I was nearly twenty 
years old), 1 never heard a single expression come from their lips, 
that was not suited to the ear of a gentleman and a Christian. Their 
watchfulness over the morals of their people was so intense, that I am 
ready to declare, were I on my deathbed, I never once had it in my 
power to open a book in which there was to be found a single para- 
graph of an immoral tendency. 

“My master was Father Clifford, a first cousin of the noble Lord 
of that name. He had left the world, and all its alluring follies, that 
he might serve Almighty God more perfectly, and work his way with 
more security up to the regions of eternal bliss. After educating 
those entrusted to his charge, with a care and affection truly paternal, 
he burst a blood-vessel, and retired to Palermo, for the benefit of a 
warmer climate. ‘There he died the death of the just, in the habit of 
St. Ignatius. 

“One day, when I was in the class of poetry, and which was 
about two years before I le!t the college for good and all, he called me 
up to his room. ‘ Charles,’ said he to me, in a tone of voice perfectly 
irresistible, ‘I have long been studying your disposition, and I clearly 
foresee that nothing will keep you at home. You will journey into 
far distant countries, where you will be exposed to many dangers. 
There is only one way for you to escape them. Promise me that from 
this day forward, you will never put your lips to wine, or to spirituous 
liquors. The sacrifice is nothing,’ added he, ‘ but in the end, it will 
prove of incalculable advantage to you.’ I agreed to this enlightened 
proposal, and from that hour to this, which is now about nine and 
thirty years, I have never swallowed one glass of any kind of wine, 
or of ardent spirits. 

« At Stonyhurst there are boundaries marked out to the students, 
which they are not allowed to pass: and there are prefects always 
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pacing to and fro within the lines, to prevent any unlucky boy from 

straying on the other side of them. Notwithstanding the vigilance of 
these lynx-eyed guardians, I would now and then manage to escape, 

and would bolt into a very extensive labyrinth of yew and holly trees 

close athand. It was the chosen place for animated nature. Birds 

in particular, used to frequent the spacious enclosure, both to obtain 

food, and to enjoy security. Many a time have I hunted there the 
foumart and the squirrel. [once took a cut through it to a neigh- 
bouring wood, where I knew of a carrion crow’s nest. The prefect 

missed me, and judging that I had gone into the labyrinth, he gave 

chase without loss of time. After eluding him in cover for nearly 

half an hour, being hard pressed, I took away down a hedgerow. 

Here, (as I learned afterwards,) he got a distant sight of me, but it 
was not sufficiently distinct for him to know to a certainty that I 
was the fugitive. I luckily succeeded in reaching the outbuildings 
which abutted on the college, and lay at a considerable distance from 
the place where I had first started. I had just time to enter the pos- 
tern gate of a pigstye, where most opportunely I found old Joe Bowren, 
the brewer, bringing straw into the sty. He was more attached to 
me than to any other boy, for T had known him when I was at schoo] 
in the north, and had made him a present of a very fine terrier. 
‘TPve just saved myself, Joe, said I, ‘ cover me up with litter.” He 
had barely complied with my request, when in bounced the prefect, 
by the same gate through which I had entered. ‘ Have you seen 
Charles Waterton ?” said he, quite out of breath. My trusty guardian 
answered, in a tone of voice which would have deceived anybody, ‘ Sir, 
I have not spoken a word to Charles Waterton these three days, to the 
best of my knowledge.’ Upon this, the prefect, having lost all scent of 
me, gave up the pursuit, and went his way. When he had disap- 
peared, I stole out of cover, as strongly perfumed as was old Falstaff, 
when they had turned him out of the buckbasket. * * 

“The good fathers were aware of my predominant propensity. 
Though it was innocent in itself, nevertheless it was productive of harm 
in its consequences, by causing me to break the college rules, and 
thus to give bad example to the community at large. Wherefore, 
with a magnanimity and excellent exercise of judgment, which are 
only the province of those who have acquired a consummate know- 
ledge of human nature, and who know how to turn to advantage the 
extraordinary dispositions of those entrusted to their care, they saga- 
ciously managed matters in such a way, as to enable me to ride my 
hobby to a certain extent, and still, at the same time, to prevent me 
from giving bad example. 

“ As the establishment was very large, and as it contained an abun- 
dance of prey, the Hanoverian rat, which fattens so well on English 
food, and which always contrives to thrust its nose into every man’s 
house, when there is any thing to be got, swarmed throughout the vast 
extent of this antiquated mansion. The abilities which J showed in 
curtailing the career of this voracious intruder, did not fail to bring 
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me into considerable notice. The cook, the baker, the gardener, and 
my friend old Bowren, could all bear testimony to my progress in this 
line. By a mutual understanding, I was considered ratcatcher to the 
establishment, and also fox taker, foumart killer, and crossbow charger, 
at the time when the young rooks were fledged. Moreover I fulfilled 
the duties of organ-blower, and football-maker, to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the public. I was now at the height of my ambition. 

‘ Poteras jam, Cadme, videri 

felix.’ 

I followed up my calling with great success. The vermin disappeared 
by the dozen ; the books were moderately well thumbed, and, accord- 
ing to my notion of things, all went on perfectly right. 

“ When I had finished my rhetoric, it was my father’s wish that I 
should return home. The day I left the Jesuits’ college was one of 
heartfelt sorrow tome. Under Almighty God and my parents, I owe 
everything to the fathers of the order of St. Ignatius. Their attention 
to my welfare was unceasing, whilst their solicitude for my advance- 
ment in virtue and in literature, seemed to know no bounds. The 
permission which they granted me to work in my favourite vocation, 
when it did not interfere with the important duties of education, en- 
abled me to commence a career, which, in after times, afforded me a 
world of pleasure in the far distant regions of Brazil and Guiana. 
To the latest hour of my life, I shall acknowledge with feelings of 
sincerest gratitude, the many acts of paternal kindness which I so 
often received at the hands of the learned and generous fathers of 
Stonyhurst College, ‘ Presidium et dulce decus meum.’” 


We trust that the foregoing testimony of one, who, for so 
many years, had practical evidence that these good men are 
not the fiends incarnate which some of their enemies represent 
them to be, may be considered at least as well worthy of credit 
as the dicta of those who never saw a Jesuit in their lives, who 
have been trained never to think of one without horror, nor to 
enquire about them except for the purposes of slander. We 
can bear testimony that the character of the college and its in- 
mates has not deteriorated, but on the contrary is greatly im- 
proved, since Mr. Waterton’s days; and the peace and happi- 
ness which their former pupil has established in the valley of 
Walton Hall, among his feathered favourites, is but a type of 
that which reigns over the district of country which is blessed 
with their presence. The riots of manufacturers, and the ter- 
rors of Chartism, alike disturb it not, when they rageall around 
that populous neighbourhood. But it will be long before 
public opinion does justice to the Jesuits. ‘The standard of 
perfection to which they address themselves, is above the un- 
derstanding of the world; and ordinary minds, among Catholics 
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as well as Protestants, will never estimate it. Their self-de- 
votion, their zeal, their calm judgment, in promoting the cause 
of the true faith, makes them too terrible to its enemies, to 
allow them to be regarded with less than mortal hatred. They 
may embellish literature, elevate philosophy, destroy Pagan- 
ism, form the only connecting link between the civilized and 
some portions of the uncivilized world, and deserve the proud 
motto assigned to them by Swift, ‘Que regio in terris nostri 
non plena laboris,’—but their motives are not of this world, 
their efforts are against the spirit of the world, and the world 
will have no sympathy with them, nor will it award to them 
the tribute of its praise. Still will be heard the prayer of their 
illustrious founder, pleading that their efficiency may not be 
thawed away in the sunshine of popularity ; and from the envy 
of some, the malice of others, and the hostility of many more, 
they will continue to suffer persecution for justice sake. 

After having left Stonyhurst and finished a week’s foxhunt- 
ing, Mr. Waterton travelled into Spain. He gives an interest- 
ing anecdote of Colonel Lyon, of St. Roque, one of those 
Irish gentlemen whom the penal laws had driven from the 
armies of England into a foreign service, but whose heart still 
yearned towards his own inhospitable land, while she had 
classed him among her enemies. 

When Mr. Waterton was at Malaga, the city was visited by 
the plague and an earthquake, and in spite of quarantines and 
harbourmasters, he resolved to hazard an escape from the closed 
port, on board of a fruit ship. 

“ Our captain had taken the precaution to make out false papers in 
case of need, on account of the war between Great Britain and France. 
My brother was entered as a passenger, myself as a Swedish carpen- 
ter. We slept on board for many successive nights,in hopes of a fair 
wind to carry us through the straits. At last a real east wind did 
come, and it blew with great violence. The captain, whose foresight 
and precautions were truly admirable, had given the strictest orders 
to the crew that not a word should be spoken whilst we were preparing 
to escape. We lay in close tier amongst forty sail of merchantmen. 
The harbourmaster, having come his usual rounds, and found all right, 
passed on without making any observations. At one o'clock, post 
meridiem, just as the governor had gone to the eastward to take an 
airing in his carriage, as was his custom every day, and the boats of 
two Spanish brigs of war at anchor in the harbour, had landed their 
officers for the afternoon’s amusements, our vessel worked out clear of 
the rest, and instantly became a cloud of canvass. The captain's 
countenance, which was very manly, exhibited a portrait of cool intre- 
pidity rarely seen: had I possessed the power, 1 would have made 
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him an admiral on: the spot. The vessel drove through the surge 

with such a press of sail, that I expected every moment to see her top- 

masts carried away. Long before the brigs of war had got their offi- 

cers on board,and had weighed in chase of us, we were far at sea; and 

wheu night had set in, we lost sight of them for ever; our vessel 
assing Gibralter at the rate of nearly eleven knots an hour. 

“The wind headed us the following night. After thirty days of 
cold and stormy weather, we ran the risk of following a fishing boat 
for want of a pilot, and anchored off Brownsea Castle, near Poole in 
Dorsetshire; an adverse wind not permitting us to proceed up 
channel. Here we sent our papers and Consul Laird’s certificate up 
to London. Contrary to my expectations, we received permission in 
due time to proceed up the Thames.” 


He had not been long in England, before a desire to ‘ bask 
in a warmer sun,’ took our author off to Demerara, to super- 
intend his father’s estates there. He sailed in November 1804. 
In 1812, he “ gave up the estates to those concerned in them,” 
and his subsequent visits to Guiana were in pursuit of his 
favourite science of natural history. He recounts several 
adventures in diplomacy, in peace, and in war, which befel 
him during his residence on the estates, for which we refer the 
reader to his little book. We will only quote one passage, 
which is very characteristic. 


« A little before this, (11th September, 1807,) I had received from 
Colonel Nicholson my commission of Lieutenant in the 2nd _regi- 
ment of militia. As no declaration had been previously required from me 
against Transubstantiation, nor any promise that I would support the 
nine-and-thirty articles of faith by law established, nor any inuen- 
does thrown out, touching the ‘the devil, the Pope, and the Preten- 
der,” I was free in conscience to accept of this commission. It was 
the first commission that any one of the name of Waterton had re- 
ceived from Queen Mary’s days. During that long interval, nota 
Waterton could be found vicious enough to regain his lost birthright, 
at the incalculable sacrifice of conscience.” 


The Wanderings include a history of what Mr. Waterton 
was doing from the spring of 1812, to the beginning of 1825, 
but he gives some additional anecdotes in his Autobiography, 
and the Essays which follow it, which are well worth the 
reading. 

In May 1813, Lord Bathurst offered him a commission to 
explore the interior of Madagascar, but bad health compelled 
him reluctantly to decline it. An accident which befel him 
while shooting in England, gives him occasion to expound to 
the reader the course of medical treatment to which he sub- 
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jected himself in his solitary travels. It is at least simple 
enough, but we know not what the College of Physicians would 
say to such asystem. He considers inflammation as the origin 
of almost all diseases. 


“'To subdue this at its earliest stage, has been my constant care. 
Since my four-and-twentieth year, I have been blooded above one 
hundred and ten times, in eighty of which I have performed the ope- 
ration on myself with my own hand. This, with calomel and jalap 
mixed maui, as a purgative, with the use of rhubarb in occasional 
cases of dysentery, and with vast and often repeated potations of pow- 
dered Peruvian bark, as a restorative, has enabled me to grapple suc- 
cessfully with sickness when I was far away from medical aid. Iam 
now, I think, in as perfect health as a man can be.” 


He proposes to try the wourali poison in desperate cases of 
hydrophobia; and since the publication of this book, we recol- 
lect having read in the newspapers that he had once set out 
with a physician to make this interesting experiment, but the 
patient died before the philanthropic traveller could reach 
him. He then makes a defence of his motives for concealing 
the history of the Nondescript, and of his veracity in the tales 
of “ hair-breadth ’scapes,” which appear in his Wander- 
ings. As to this latter subject, we profess implicit faith in 
all the adventures he relates. There is a frank bluntness 
about Mr. Waterton that is quite inconsistent with the idea 
that he should be capable of inventing or embellishing with 
fiction the story he is telling. Besides, his coolness and reck- 
lessness of danger are so often apparent in cases where they 
do not form a prominent part of his narrative, that we never 
doubt their reality when he describes himself in a situation 
where an exhibition of those qualities was necessary. 

In concluding his autobiography, Mr. Waterton indulges 
himself with a few parting kicks at the Established Church. 
There is a burlesque ode in Latin and English for the Fifth 
of November, and an allusion, (full of the feeling of one who 
suffers like a man, enduring much without lamentation or 
ae to the continued sufferings of those who think as 

e does, on the ground of their religion. As to the practice 


of preaching sermons and firing squibs and tar-barrels on 
Cecil’s holiday, he does not exactly understand how necessary 
it is, for the moral atmosphere of Protestant England, that 
these annual explosions should come to clear the air. He 
does not justly appreciate the quantity of noxious vapour 
which forms these thunders, and is consumed by them. 
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For our part, these exhibitions excite in our minds more of 
sadness than of indignation. We look upon the annual re- 
joicings for their escape, as a confession by those who utter 
them, that their Church is not inaccessible to dangers, but 
that human attacks might have prevailed against it; and the 
name of the pope sounds mournfully in our ears, as if out of 
the mouths of her deluded sons there came year after year a 
warning to England that she had apostatized. However, we 
trust that the time is fast coming, when the wounded spirit of 
our autobiographer will no longer be annoyed by these rem- 
nants of blind bigotry; when the faith of his fathers will once 
more be treated with the respect with which England ought 
to regard the source of her glories; when the rare grace of 
reconversion for the second time shall have inspired her with 
a grateful zeal, worthy of her natural warm-heartedness, to 
repair that which she has done ill, and to make the future 
more than a compensation for her temporary falling off. There 
will be many glad hearts in England on that day. We pray 
that Mr. Waterton may live to see it; and, at least in antici- 
pasion of that bright hope, that his spirit may never in future 
smile less sunnily than it seems to do among the scenes which 
he describes in his Wanderings and his Essays. 








Art. III.—1. Origenes Liturgice, or Antiquities of the 
English Ritual. By the Rev. William Palmer, M.A., of 
Worcester College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. Oxford: 1832. 

2. A Treatise on the Church of Christ ; designed chiefly for 
the use of Students in Theology. By the Rev. William 
Palmer, M.A., Worcestet College. 2 vols. London : 1838. 

3. A Sermon, preached at the Chapel Royal in St. James's 
Palace, on the First Sunday after Trinity, June 17, 1838. 
By Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D. London: 1838. 

4. Tracts for the Times. By Members of the University of 
Oxford. 4 vols. 8vo. London: 1838. 

ET not the reader infer, from the obvious tendency of 

the publications, the titles of which are prefixed to this 
article, that we intend to inflict on his patience a long and 
tedious theological disquisition. Our object is historical, not 
controversial ; the investigation of facts, not the discussion of 
doctrines. Hitherto it has been generally believed, that the 
reformation in England was in reality the work of the civil 
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power, which ousted the old Church, and intruded a new 
Church by act of parliament: and truly, when we read that 
the actual governors of the Church were changed, the bishops 
in possession being ejected, and new men put into their places ; 
that the public worship of the Church was changed, the sacri- 
fice of the mass being abolished, and another service substituted 
for it; and that the acknowledged doctrines of the Church 
were changed, many of its former tenets and practices being 
condemned, and new articles of religion promulgated ; when, 
in a word, we behold bishops, worship, doctrine, all swept 
away, and little remaining of the old establishment but the 
bare walls of the religious edifices which it had raised and 
consecrated ; we do not see how it was possible for reasonable 
men to come to any other conclusion. Lately, however, a 
new light has burst upon us from Oxford, to dispel the dark- 
ness which covered the ecclesiastical transactions of former 
times,—we mean those of the reigns of Henry, the meek 
reformer; of Edward, his theological child, and of Elizabeth, 
his immaculate daughter. ‘To these distinguished characters, 
it now appears, that much injury has been done by history as 
it has been hitherto written. ‘They may, indeed, have filled 
their own coffers and the purses of their flatterers with eccle- 
siastical plunder—that is not denied; but placed in this new 
light, they stand forth to our view, the two first as nursing 
fathers, the latter as a nursing mother, to the Church of their 
time: they are represented as aiding her efforts with their 
secular influence, and respecting her spiritual independence. 
Instead of reforming her by force, as we had been led to sup- 
S08: they only enabled her to reform herself: so that the 

nglish Church of Protestant times is the very same with the 
English Church of Catholic times ; exactly, says Dr. Hook, “as 
a man who has washed his face in the morning, remains the 
same man as he was before he had washed.”* Hence it follows 
that the Church of the Augustines, the Anselms, the Grosse- 
testes, still rears her venerable front among us: she has never 
been ousted of her original seat, never replaced by another : 
she experienced nothing more than the renovation of washing, 
under the pious sway of the monarchs whom we have men- 
tioned. She had been, indeed, a true daughter of the scarlet 
lady of Babylon.—a daughter as deeply steeped in iniquity as 
‘ the foul, filthy, old withered harlot,+ her Roman mother; but 
she profited by the opportunity,—cast off her garments of 





* Hook, Sermon, p. 7. + Homily against Peril of Idolatry, p. 2. 
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defilement, plunged into the lavatory of the Reformation, and 
then came forth to the world, robed in truth and holiness, the 
pure and apostolic Church now established by law in this 
country ! 

We must own, that to us, Catholics, professing that faith 
which was formerly professed here, and priding ourselves on 
our legitimate descent from that ancient Church, this tale 
appears marvellously strange. We can look upon it in no 
other light than as a theological novel, composed after the 
model of those historical novels, in which a few grains of truth 
lie concealed in the midst of an immense mass of fiction. It 
forms, however, a, very important part of the creed promul- 
gated by the new teachers at Oxford, men of whom we are 
wishful to speak with respect,—honouring them as we do, for 
their industry and piety, their candid and fearless disclosure 
of their sentiments, and their undisguised advocacy of certain 
ancient doctrines and practices in preference to the fancies 
of more modern speculatists. We must, however, be allowed 
to suspect that they still retain some relics of that anti-Catholic 
leaven which Protestant education is careful to deposit in the 
infant mind; that they still cherish religious prepossessions, 
which, though they may permit the inquirer to see clearly on 
certain subjects, create a mist before his eyes, if he turn them 
in another direction. Of this we do not complain: it was to 
be expected; it arises from the position which they occupy : 
for, the more they approximate on some points to the Catholic 
creed, the more it is necessary for them to recede from it on 
others. Their doctrine has already earned for them the im- 
putation of popery: the more reason then have they to labour 
in support of their credit for orthodoxy. 

It is admitted by all parties that at the commencement of the 
Reformation there was a Church in England which had existed 
here, ever since the first conversion of the inhabitants to 
Christianity. Was that Church a living branch of the true 
apostolic church of Christ, or not? They reply without hesi- 
tation that she was; and, be it observed, they are compelled 
so to reply, for without such admission, what would become of 
their alleged claim to apostolical succession ? Without it ‘* how 
could the Anglican bishops of the present day shew that by 
ordination they derive their mission from the apostles and our 
Lord”? Without it “how can every bishop, priest, and deacon, 
trace his own spiritual descent from St. Peter and St. Paul” ?* 





* Palmer, Antiquities of Ritual, ii, 249. 
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If you reject that Church, the chain is broken,—you may go 
back to your female head, Elizabeth, or to her father Henry ; 
but there you stop,—a chasm of fifteen hundred years opens 
between you and the apostles. 

But how, the reader will perhaps ask, could that un- 
reformed Church be a living branch of the true Church of 
Christ? Did she not teach doctrines which the present 
Church condemns as errors in faith? Did she not practice a 
worship which the present Church pronounces supersti- 
tious and idolatrous? Did she not prosecute, excommuni- 
cate, and deliver for punishment to the civil magistrate, the 
professors of opinions, which the present Church has sanctioned 
in her articles of religion, and which she binds all her ministers 
to subscribe and to uphold? Is it possible that two societies, 
of which one is so opposed to the other in matters of the 
highest import, can be each the true Church of Christ? Yes, 
exclaim the Oxford theologians, both are the very same Church, 
but in a different state; the present Church in a state of com- 
parative purity, the ancient Cheaweh deeply immersed in error, 
yet not so deeply as to cease to be a part of the true apostolic 
Church. This they pretend to show by three reasons: 
Ist. * No one can prove certainly, or even probably, that 
those errors were universally held by the ancient bishops and 
clergy, or that they were viewed by them as matters of faith, 
and not of probability,” though every one knows that they 
condemned men to the stake for disbelieving them. 2nd. 
“ Admitting that many of the British bishops were formerly 
infected with errors in matters of faith, yet this alone does not 

rove them heretics; for many illustrious fathers and doctors 
fone erred on particular points.” 3rd. “* Even supposing 
that some of these prelates were pertinaciously erroneous and 
actually heretical, yet as those heretics were not publicly 
known to be such, nor excommunicated and deposed when 
they acted, they had the power of conveying mission to their 
orthodox successors.”* Slow far such reasons may satisfac- 
torily solve the enigma, we leave to the judgment of our 
readers; but will venture to express a hope, that some share 
of that indulgence which is so liberally vouchsafed to our 
fathers, may also be extended to us, their Catholic descendants, 
We believe as they did; we worship as they did; we obey the 
same head whom they obeyed. Do not we then belong to the 
true Church as well as they? Oh, no, is instantly replied ; 





* Palmer, Antiq. ii. 255-7. Tracts for the Times, No. iv. p. 10. 
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their case is very different from yours. They lived before the 
a in dispute had been fully discussed, you live after 
the discussion; they were in error, but through ignorance; you 
are in error, and through obstinacy ; they were excusable, and 
therefore remained in the Church; you are inexcusable, and 
therefore a dead branch lopped off from the parent vine. “To 
call you Catholics, would be a profanation of that holy name ; 
and to do so knowingly, would be highly sinful, and come 
under the condemnation of them that call evil good, and good 
evil.” * 

Well, be it so. Instead of wasting our time on matters of 
mere opinion, we proceed to matters of fact. It is admitted 
by both parties, although on different grounds, that there was 
established in England before the Reformation, a true, Catholic, 
and apostolic Church. Now there is established in England 
a Protestant Church. We are aware that our opponents reject 
with scorn the word “ Protestant ;”+ but we must be allowed 
to speak a language intelligible to our readers, whom no 
special pleading will ever convince that that Church is not 
Protestant, the head of which, by the law of the country, 
must be a Protestant. How then, we ask, happens it that the 
Church of England of former days was Catholic, and that the 
Church of England of the present day is Protestant? Because, 
we are told, the Church reformed herself. ‘ In the reign of 
Henry VIII, the yoke of Roman dominion became intolera- 
ble, and the bishops and clergy of all England and Ireland 
determined that the Roman patriarch had no jurisdiction in 
these realms; and declining any further submission to that 
prelate, concurred in the several acts of the civil power by 
which his usurped jurisdiction was rendered illegal and extin- 
= The jurisdiction of the Roman see was therefore 
awfully, rightly, and canonically abolished in the reign of 
Henry VIII, and was as perfectly extinct as if it had never ex- 
isted: having been formally abolished by the Church, it needed to 
be canonically created, before its exercise could be in any way 
permissible.”{ And again, “In the sixteenth century the 
Church of England withdrew the jurisdiction which she had 
for a time delegated to the bishop of Rome, and resuming her 
original liberties, reformed abuses, &c.”§ Nothing can be more 
vexatiously tantalizing, than the easy, off-hand manner in which 





* Palmer, Antiq. i. 289. 

+ “Our Church claims to be reformed, not Protestant; and it repudiates any 

fellowship with the mixed multitude which crowd together, whether at home or 
abroad, under a mere political banner.” Tracts for the Times, iii. 32. 

t Palmer, Antigq. i. 264-5. § Idem, Church, i, 387. 
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Mr. Palrner throws out extraordinary stateinents without a 
hint of the sources from which he derives his information. 
What made the yoke of Roman dominion more intolerable 
during the reign of Henry than it bad been in former reigns ? 
We know of no cause but the refusal of Clement to divorce 
the king from his wife. Where did Mr. Palmer learn the 
important but hitherto unknown fact, that the exercise of the 
papal supremacy in England was in virtue of powers delegated 
by the English to the Roman Church? We cannot say; un- 
less perhaps the original documents are preserved in the 
archives of the submarine church of Pennanzabuloe, to which 
we have not access. Unacquainted therefore with his authori- 
ties, we shal] venture to compare his statements with official 
records, the authenticity of which has never been questioned. 
The first and most important step towards the abolition of 
the papal authority in England was the recognition of the 
king’s supremacy; and this was effected in the following 
manner. When the king determined on the ruin of Cardinal 
Wolsey, he ordered the attorney-general to file two: informa- 
tions against the fallen favourite, under pretence that he had 
offended against the statute of provisors by the acceptance and 
exercise of the legatine authority. The charge was ground- 
less ; for Henry by warrant had permitted Wolsey to accept 
and exercise that authority, and such warrant the law had 
empowered the king to issue. But the Cardinal, aware 
that he could gain nothing by the contest, suffered judg- 
ment to pass against him, and threw himself on the mercy of 
his sovereign. ‘Two years later Henry ordered the attorney- 
general to file a similar information against the whole body of 
the English clergy. They had submitted to an authority, 
which, by the conviction of Wolsey had been proved illegal— 
they had therefore been his fautors, aiders, and abettors, and 
of course had incurred, every individual among them, the pe- 
nalties of premunire, that is, forfeiture of property, and im- 
prisonment for life. A more iniquitous proceeding is not 
perhaps to be found in our annals. By granting the royal 
warrant to Wolsey the king had placed the clergy under the 
necessity of submitting to his authority, and now he prose- 
cuted them for that submission, as abettors of the Cardinal in 
his pretended offence. The clergy, however, thought like 
Wolsey, that there was no wisdom in contending with a 
sovereign of Henry’s character. It was supposed that money 
was his object; and the convocation, in January 1531, voted 
a present to him of 100,000/. in return for a full pardon. To 
z2 
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their surprise and mortification he sent back the resolution, 
with an intimation that the grant was not worth his acceptance, 
unless it were accompanied with the admission that “ he, and 
he alone, was the protector and supreme head of the Church 
of England ;” and also that “ the cure of souls, which they 
exercised under him, had been committed to his charge.” 
This communication filled them with alarm. Their eyes were 
opened to the danger which threatened them, and to the 
ulterior objects which the king had in view; they appointed 
deputies to confer with the lords of the council ; and after three 
meetings, prevailed on Henry to recede so far from his second 
demand, as to be content with the admission, that they “ ex- 
ercised under his protection the cure of the souls of the people, 
who had been committed to his charge,” an amendment which 
was supposed to take away entirely what was most objection- 
able in that demand. Still, on the first claim he remained in- 
exorable. The Lord Rochford informed the convocation that 
the only concession which the king would make, was to allow 
the introduction of the words after Christ, to follow the word 
head ; that was his final determination—he would receive no 
more remonstrances or proposals on the subject. Still their 
reluctance was not subdued, their deputies obtained another 
audience ; and at last a sort of compromise was effected, that 
the recognition should run in these words, * Of which Church 
we acknowledge that his majesty is the singular protector, the 
only and supreme lord, and also (as far as is allowed by the 
law of Christ) the supreme head.” In this form the arch- 
bishop conjured the convocation to accept it, remarking at the 
same time that there was no necessity for any individual to 
express his mind in words, his silence would be taken for con- 
sent. ‘ Then,” exclaimed a voice, * we are all silent.” No- 
thing more was said, and the grant, including the recognition 
in the preamble, was entered on the journals as having been 
passed unanimously.* We may vouch for the accuracy of this 
narrative, for it has been extracted with great care froin the 
record itself; and we cannot believe that any man who has 
perused it attentively, will venture to maintain, even within 
the atmosphere of Oxford itself, that this recognition was 
the spontaneous act of the English Church seeking emancipa- 
tion from ‘the intolerable yoke of Roman dominion ;” or 
“ withdrawing delegated powers from the Roman Church,” and 
not an act extorted from it by the command of an imperious 





* Wilk., Con. iii. 725. 
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master, with the penalties of premunire hanging over the 
heads of its representatives. And, after all, to what did it 
amount? The obvious tendency of the claim on the part of 
the king was completely neutralized by the qualifying clause, 
“ as far as is allowed by the law of Christ.” Henry, indeed, 
affirmed that he had assented to the introduction of that clause, 
merely to cut off all pretence of charging him with aspiring to 
the administration of the sacraments; such administration was 
reserved by Christ to men regularly ordained, though it was 
his duty to watch over the conduct of the ordained, and over 
the manner in which they administered the sacraments.* It 
is, however, plain that he was brought to consent to it by the 
protracted opposition of the convocation; nor could he con- 
ceal from himself that the object of its advocates was to confine 
his headship under it to a mere supremacy in temporal matters. 
Thus it was understood for some time. The English Church 
still admitted the spiritual supremacy of the pope—he was 
prayed for in the first place in the public worship; and the 
bishops continued to receive institution from him. 

In the spring of the year following, the payment of annates 
or first fruits to the pope, was prohibited by act of parlia- 
ment. But this was in fact a political experiment to try the 
resolution of the pontiff. Henry intended to work upon his 
hopes and fears, by leaving to his choice the preservation or the 
loss of so valuable a source of revenue; and trusted, that con- 
siderations of interest might induce him to grant that divorce, 
which his notions of justice compelled him to refuse. With 
this view it was, that in the language of the statute, Clement 
was treated with respect; that the English bishops were still 
permitted to pay reasonable fees for bulls solicited in the court 
of Rome; that the king was requested to come to an amicable 
understanding on the subject with ‘his holiness,’ and that the 
execution of the act itself was suspended, till Henry should 
think proper to confirm it, or any part of it, by letters-patent 
under the great seal, to be entered at the end of the statute, 
on the roll of parliament.+ 

But in the course of this year, events took place which of 
necessity brought matters to a crisis. About the close of the 
session it was ruyoured that the Lady Anne was in a state of 
pregnancy ; and the king removed Sir Thomas More from 
the chancellorship, that he might raise to that office a lawyer 
of less scrupulous conscience, or more indulgent to the passion 


* Cabala, 247. + Statutes of Realm, tii, 387. 
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of his sovereign. In the course of the summer, so it was 
stated on anol authority, Anne was delivered ofason.* The 
child was illegitimate, but his birth gave to Henry the hope of 
additional male issue by his mistress; she again became preg- 
nant, and he married her privately at Whitehall, on the 25th 
of January, 1533. Still, for the legitimacy of her expected 
issue, two things were necessary,—a divorce from Catherine, 
and the ratification of the clandestine marriage with Anne. 

It had chanced, most fortunately for the king’s purpose, 
that the death of archbishop Warham, on the 23rd of August 
of the preceding year, furnished him with an opportunity of 
placing in the see of Canterbury. a prelate, on whose devotion 
to serve him he could implicitly rely. The object of his 
choice was Cranmer, at that time his orator at the court of 
Charles V. Cranmer was recalled from Mantua, to which 
place he had accompanied or followed the emperor; the ne- 
cessary bulls were solicited and obtained in the court of 
Rome; and on the 30th of March the new archbishop was 
consecrated at Westminster. He was not slow to do the bid- 
ding of his master. After a trial in which one party only 
appeared, he divorced Henry from Catherine, and a few days 
later, May 28th, solemnly confirmed his marriage with Anne. 
That lady had already been acknowledged as queen, and had 
publicly accompanied the king in royal pomp to high mass on 
Easter-eve, the 18th of April. 

Here we may be allowed to make a remark or two on the 
conduct of Cranmer. ‘The connexion between England and 
Rome was not yet severed; the usual manner of appointing 
bishops still prevailed; and it was necessary for the elect to 





* For this information we are indebted to the Venetian ambassadors ; extracts 
from whose despatches to the council have been recently published by Mr. Raw- 
don Browne at Venice, in his “ Ragguagli, or collections out of the MS. works of 
Sanuto, the Venetian historiographer in the first part of the sixteenth century.” 
Ludovico Falier writes that the king is so desirous of legitimate male issue to 
succeed him, that in despair of such by queen Catherine, he will undoubtedly di- 
vorce her, and marry “Ja sua favorita,” the daughter of Lord Wiltshire. On the 
13th of May, 1532, Carlo Capello, the successor of Falier, states, that the king 
had taken the great seal from Sir Thomas More, because he would not write in 
favour of the divorce, and adds, “ ne si manca dal Re di usar ogni celerita per ex- 
pedir presto, perche come si dice, madama Anna e graveda.”” Ragguagli, iii. 331. 
The next year, on April 12th, he relates, that Anne had*gone that day to high 
mass in royal pomp as queen, and adds, “ mi vien affirmato za piu mesi questa 
Maesta averla sposata e aver uno fiol de qualche mese con lei.” Rag. iii. 329. If 
Capello’s information was accurate, the birth of a son in 1532, and the hope 
which that birth would inspire, will account for the title of Marchioness of Pem- 
broke conferred on her in September, and the hasty marriage which took place 
in the following January. 
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take the accustomed oath to the pope, first by his proctor in 
Rome before he could obtain his bulls, and twice personally 
in England, before he would receive consecration, or be in- 
vested with the pallium. Cranmer, aware that the services 
expected from him would soon bring him into collision with 
the pontiff, read in a private chapel, in the presence of a no- 
tary and four witnesses, a protestation, that by the oath which 
his proctor had taken in the court of Rome, it was never his 
intention to be bound to anything contrary to any oath taken, 
or to be taken, by him to the king of England; nor did he 
now mean to bind himself to anything contrary to the law of 
God, the king, or commonwealth of England, the reformation 
of religion, or the prerogatives of the crown, by the oaths which 
he was about to take, merely for the sake of form, and not 
through any obligation, as if they were necessary previously to 
his consecration.* Yet he knew full well, that had he made 
any such protest in the presence of the bishops, the papal 
dligunn, appointed to consecrate him, they would immedi- 


ately have thrown up their commission. Was not this to 
obtain consecration under false pretences? If it be simony 
to purchase a spiritual office with money, what is it to pur- 


chase the same with perjury ?+ 





* Strype’s Cranmer, App. p. 9. 

+ Mr. Palmer is singularly unfortunate in his attempt to vindicate the protest 
of Archbishop Cranmer. The consecration oath, besides the promise of obedience 
to the pope,—the most important part of it, —contained certain clauses derived ori- 
nally from the feudal institutions ofthe age, which, if they had been strictly inter- 
preted, might occasionally clash with the claims oftemporal sovereigns. But the 
objection of Cranmer was not confined to these clauses; it embraced the promise 
of obedience also ; for he protested, that it should not prevent him, from reforming 
whatever it seemed to him ought to be reformed in the English Church. Now 
let the reader attend to the sophisms,—some of them only, for we have not space 
to notice them all,—by which Mr, Palmer has suffered himself to be misled on this 
subject. ‘It is certain,” he tells us, Vol. i. p. 536, “ that this oath was taken 
by every bishop in Europe, with certain exceptions, not simply and absolutely, 
therefore Archbishop Cranmer merits approbation, for making an open protest of 
the sense in which he took it, while others contented themselves with merely 
mental reservations.” But, lst, did the objections of Cranmer, and the excep- 
tions of others, refer to the same particulars ? Cranmer objected to the promise 
of obedience. Mr. Palmer knows thatthe other bishops did not; that their ex- 
ceptions, if they are to be so called, were to the temporal clauses only. The fact, 
however, is that they made no such exceptions even to them, but took them in the 
sense, which, as Mr. Palmer’s authority, Van Espen informs us, custom and 

a general understanding had given to them, looking upon them as obligatory so 
’ far only as was compatible with the rights and customs of their respective coun- 
tries. 2nd. Where then is the ground for the charge of mental reservation against 
the Catholic bishops? Mental reservation implies the concealment of some pri- 
vate intention or interpretation. But such concealment cannot have place, when 
a man takes an oath in the sense which has been established by custom with the 
knowledge of him who imposes and receives it. Such was the ease with the 
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Perhaps the new metropolitan cared the less for the deceit 
which he practised, because he cared little for the ceremony of 
consecration itself. In his mind, ordination was unnecessary ; 
a mere form, “used only for good order and seemly fashion.” 
Popular election, or appointment by the civil magistrate, con- 
ferred in his judgment a sufficient mission; “he, who was 
appointed bishop or priest, needed no consecration by Scrip- 
ture ;” the king must have spiritual officers, and therefore 
had a right to appoint them; in the time of the apostles, the 
people indeed appointed, but it was because they had no 
Christian king ; and if they then occasionally accepted persons 
recommended to them by the apostles, “it was of their own 
voluntary will, and not for any superiority that the apostles 
had over them.” Such are the opinions which he avows under 
his own hand to the king ;* and it is but charitable to suppose, 
that, whilst he held those opinions, he looked upon his conse- 
cration as little more than a farce, and his oath to the pope as 
an unmeaning and unnecessary form. But we could wish to 
know what the Oxford divines, with their notions of apostolical 
succession, think of the spiritual powers derived by this man 
from the papal delegates whom he contrived to deceive. 
Would they not throw him overboard at once, if they had it in 
their power to establish their own descent from the apostles 
without him ? 

To proceed with the history of the Reformation. The inter- 
val between the last and the following session of parliament was 
employed in preparing the nation for the severance of all 
communication with the papal see. ‘The two houses met on 
the 17th of January, 1534, and sat till the 80th of March. 





Catholic bishops. 3rd. But there is reservation, and concealment, and fraud, 
when a man protests in private, that he wlll take an oath only in a new and un- 
usual meaning, and then takes it in public after the usual manner, without any 
expression of that meaning. Now such was the case with Cranmer. Mr, Palmer 
indeed, praises his open protest. Did he then read that protest in public, within 
the hearing and presence of the officiating bishops? No, Cranmer was perfecly 
aware that to do that, would have been to defeat his own purpose. He must then 
have lost his consecration; for they, as papal delegates, had no commission to 
proceed, tiil he had previously taken the oath, as it had been forwarded to them 
from Rome. What then does he do? He goes with four friends and a notary 
into a private chapel, where he reads his protest before them; thence they ac- 
company him to the church, w ere he tells them to remember he still adheres to 
that protest, and then kneeling before the altar, takes, without further remark, the 
oath administered to him in the accustomed form by the officiating prelates, (See 
the record published by Mr. Todd, in his Cranmer, i. 65.) Is it for this contri- 
vance that Mr. Palmer allots to the archbishop the praise of candour and honesty ? 
Most readers, we are confident, will see in it nothing but an artful process of con- 
cealment and deception. 
* Cranmer’s Works, ii. 101. Collier, ii. Rec. p. 47. 
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By successive enactments, every remaining token of subjection 
to the pontiff was carefully weeded out of the English Church. 
The prohibition of annates and appeals to Rome was con- 
firmed ; the payment of Peter-pence, and fees and pensions, 
and the suing out of licenses, dispensations and bulls, were 
forbidden aie the penalty of premunire; and a new process 
was authorized, regulating the nomination, confirmation, and 
consecration of bishops. But all this was the work of the civil 
power. It does not appear that the advice or the assent of the 
convocation was either given or sought. Nor can it be even 
said, that the Church consented by the votes of the bishops in 
parliament. For out of twenty-one bishops, seven only ap- 
peared in the house during the whole session; and of these 
seven, only four, and those the very men who all along had 
been employed and trusted by the king in the prosecution of 
the divorce, and were now employed and trusted by the coun- 
cil in the attempt to abolish the papal authority,—that is, 
Cranmer of Canterbury, Stokesley of London, Gardiner of 
Winchester, and Clerk of Bath and Wells)—attended the 
debates on ecclesiastical matters. Cranmer and Clerk were 
always present, Gardiner generally, Stokesley seldom.* But 
what then became of the great majority of the bishops? Does 
not their absence, (an absence without precedent in our par- 
liamentary annals), justify the conclusion, that they disap- 
proved of the measures which they knew to be in contempla- 
tion, and that they felt a reluctance to sanction with their 
presence, that which they had not the courage to condemn 
by their votes ? 
From the convocation which sat during the same time as the 
arliament, the bishops were equally absent. Of the proceed. 
ings in the upper house we have no account. ‘To the lower 
was proposed, by order of the king, the following question; 
‘‘ Has any greater authority in this realm been given by God 
in the Scripture to the bishop of Rome, than to any foreign 
bishop?” The reader will observe the artful structure of this 
question. Avowedly there is no direct mention of the bishop 
of Rome in the Scripture, no specification of the spiritual au- 
thority given to the successor of St. Peter in particular ; no, 
nor even of the authority given to the successors of the apostles 
in general. On those subjects the Scripture is silent. Not 
one of the sacred writers has thought of describing in detail 
the plan of Church government which the apostles established, 





* Lords’ Journals, i. 71, 73, 76, 81. Strype, Mem. i. 153. 
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to be observed after their death. For that we must have re- 
course, as the Oxford teachers admit, to tradition. Hence it 
was natural to expect that to confine the question to the doctrine 
expressly taught in the Scripture, would serve to the same pur- 
, as the introduction of the qualifying clause, *‘ as far as 
allowed by the law of Christ,” had served in the recognition 
of the king’s supremacy. Many a man of timid mind, though 
he might in reality admit the authority of the pope, might 
reconcile the denial of it with his conscience, by contending 
that he had only denied that it was directly taught in the 
Scripture. It was not, however, before the last day of the 
session, after the bills abrogating the papal jurisdiction had 
assed the two houses, and when the kifg made them the law 
of the land by giving to them the royal assent, that the lower 
house made its report to the archbishop. Thirty-four members 
answered negatively, four affirmatively, one doubtfully. The 
same question was subsequently put to the two universities ; 
and from both were obtained such answers as the king re- 
quired ; from Cambridge on the 2nd of May, from Oxford on 
the 7th of June.* 

Now in the last session of parliament an act had been passed, 
entailing the succession to the crown on the king’s issue by his 
lawful wife Queen Anne, and compelling, under the penalties 
of misprision of treason, every Englishman of full age to swear 
that he would support that succession to the utmost of his 
power. ‘The oath exacted of the laity was confined to this 
sole object ; but in that offered to the clergy were added both 
an acknowledgement that the king was the supreme head of the 
Church, and the declaration respecting the papal supremacy 
which had been subscribed in convocation, and afterwards in 
the two universities. ‘That no one was compellable by law to 
take the oath with these appendages, was evident. But who 
dared singly to dispute the royal pleasure? One acquiescence 
was followed by another, and before the commencement of 
winter, this improved form of oath had been administered to 
almost every body of clergy, whether regular or secular, in 
the kingdom.t 

No time was now lost in taking advantage of this submis- 
sion on the part of the clergy. On the 3rd of November, the 
ac sang met, and passed a declaratory act, that “ the king, 

is heirs and successors, kings of this realm, shall be taken, 
accepted, and reputed the only supreme head on earth of the 





* Wilk. iii, 769, 772, 775. + Rym. xiv. 487, 527. Collier, ii. Ree. p. 17. 
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Church of England, called Anglicana Ecclesia; and shall have 
and enjoy annexed and united to the imperial crown of this 
realm, as well the titleand style thereof, as all honours, dignities, 
pre-eminences, jurisdictions, privileges, authorities, immunities, 
profits and commodities, to the said dignity of supreme head 
of the same church belonging and appertaining; and that he, his 
heirs and successors, kings of this realm, shall have full power 
and authority from time to time, to visit, repress, redress, reform, 
order, correct, restrain, and amend all such errors, heresies, 
abuses, offences, contempts, and enormities, whatsoever they 
be, which by any manner of spiritual authority or jurisdiction, 
ought or may lawfully be reformed, repressed, ordered, re- 
dressed, corrected, restrained, or amended.”* Of this statute 
it may be remarked, Ist, that it differed greatly from the re- 
cognition originally extorted from the clergy. That recogni- 
tion confined the royal supremacy within the limits prescribed 
“ by the law of Christ ;” this declaration affirmed it absolutely, 
and without qualification. 2nd. That, by giving to the king all 
the pre-eminence and jurisdiction belonging to the dignity of 
the supreme head of the Church, it invested him with all that 
authority which the pope had hitherto claimed and exercised 
in England, for no other supreme head had hitherto been 
known in the English Church. 3rd. That it also invested him 
with episcopal power and jurisdiction ; not that he pretended 
to administer the sacraments,—he had not made such progress 
in the new doctrine, as to believe with archbishop Cranmer 
that ordination was unnecessary ;—but he claimed the right of 
directing those who had been ordained to such ministry, of 
superintending their acts and teaching, and of correcting and 
redressing all their errors, abuses, and offences, which by any 
manner of spiritual authority or jurisdiction ought to be cor- 
rected or redressed, that is, all such as were committed by 
any overt act; for such as were committed sine scandalo must 
be left to the justice of God.+ 

But the safest way of ascertaining the real object of the 
minister by whom the statute was framed, will be to observe 
the manner in which it worked. 1st. It was impossible that 
the king should attend in person to all the duties which his 
new dignity brought with it, and he was glad to impose the 
heaviest part of the burthen upon one of his officers. The 
reader will of course infer that this officer would be no other 
than the archbishop. Not so ; a layman himself, he chose for 
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his spiritual coadjutor, another layman, the originator of the 
wholescheme,— 1] homas Cromwell, his first secretary and master 
of the rolls. Him the king appointed his vicegerent, vicar- 
general, and principal official, “with full power to exercise 
and execute all and every that authority and jurisdiction ap- 
pertaining to himself as head of the Church, and to appoint 
others his delegates and commissaries to execute the same 
under him ; authorizing them to visit all dioceses and churches, 
to summon before them all ecclesiastical persons, even bishops 
and archbishops, to inquire into their manners and lives, to 
punish with spiritual censures, to issue injunctions, and to 
exercise all the functions of the ecclesiastical courts.””* 

2nd. A royal inhibition was then issued to the archbishops 
and bishops, ordering them to abstain from all exercise of 
episcopal jurisdiction, till the king had made the visitation of 
their dioceses; which visitation was commenced in different 

arts of the kingdom by the vicar-general and his delegates. 
Ihe object of this measure was to probe the sincerity of the 
bishops in their submission to the king’s supremacy. If they 
laid claim to any authority as inherent in their office, they 
would now, it was argued, advance that claim, and seek to 
prove it; or would own, by their silence, that it was indefensible, 
and by suing out the restoration of their powers from the king, 
would furnish a practical acknowledgment that he was the 
fountain from which they derived their spiritual authority. 
“ If they claim it as their right, let them show their evidence. 
It they take it as a benefit of the king’s highness, let them sue 
for it again by supplication, that they and all other may under- 
stand him to be the head power within this realm under God, 
and that no jurisdiction proceedeth within the same, but from 
him.” (Legh and Ap Rice to Cromwell. Strype, Mem. 
App. 145.) It happened as was foreseen. The bishops sub- 
mitted in silence, and one after another petitioned for the re- 
storation of their ordinary jurisdiction ; which was doled out 
to them by piecemeal, to be held only at the king’s pleasure, 
and with an admonition, that they would have to answer for 
their exercise of it before the supreme Judge hereafter, and 
before the king’s person in the present world.+ 

8rd. But the humiliation of the bishops was not yet com- 
pleted. In June, 1536, the convocation met. On the 16th, 
Dr. Petre came and alleged, that of right the first place in 
that assembly belonged to the king, as head of the Ciurch, and 


+ Ibid, iii, 787, &e. 
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in the absence of the king to the vicar-general, the honourable 
Thomas Cromwell, the king’s vicegerent for causes ecclesias- 
tical ; that he himself stood there as proctor for the said vicar- 
general, as ‘would appear by the commission which he held in 
his hand; and therefore he demanded that the place aforesaid 
should be assigned to him in virtue of that commission. It 
was read accordingly, the claim was allowed, and Petre took 
the first seat. At the next session, Cromwell himself appeared 
and presided ; as he did afterwards on several important occa- 
sions, always occupying the same place, and subscribing to the 
resolutions before the archbishop. * 

Thus it was in convocation ; and the same honour was paid 
to him in parliament. By the act “ for placing the lords,” it 
was ordered, that the lord Cromwell, “ the king’s vicegerent 
for good ministration of justice in causes ecclesiastical, and 
for the godly reformation and redress of all errors, heresies, and 
abuses in the Church; and that every person having the said 
office of grant from his majesty or his heirs, should have place 
on the same form with, but above, the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and should have voice to assent or dissent as others the 
lords of parliament.”+ Thus the vicar-general took the pre- 
cedence of every peer both spiritual and temporal, whatever 
might be his office in Church or state. Could there be a more 
convincing proof of the very high importance which Henry 
attached to his new dignity of head of the Church, than the 
honour which he thus required to be given to the depository 
of his ecclesiastical authority ? 

It was not, however, so with the nation at large. Cromwell 
was a layman, his deputies were laymen; and the people 
would not understand how laymen could be invested with 
spiritual jurisdiction. Hence, both his and their judgments 
and injunctions were received with distrust and contempt, 
though issued by them in the name of the king. This, in 
Henry’s opinion, was a pernicious error, the more so as it 
struck at his own spiritual authority; for his majesty, as the 
statute remarks, was himself a layman. The only remedy 
which could be devised,—a remedy which is still in use at the 
present day, —was to enact, “‘ for the instruction of the ignorant, 
and the setting forth of the prerogative royal and supremacy, 
that all and singular persons, as well lay as married, being 
doctors of civil law, so made in any university, and having 
been appointed by the king, or by the bishops and others 
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authorised by the king, might lawfully execute and exercise 
all manner of ecclesiastical jurisdiction.”* 

4th. But from matters of jurisdiction let us pass to matters 
of doctrine. Every reader knows, that for the statute of the 
six articles the nation was indebted to the theological wisdom 
of Henry. Soon afterwards, “ of his bountiful clemency he 
appointed a commission of bishops and doctors to declare the 
articles of faith, and such other expedient points, as with his 
grace’s advice and consent should be thought needful ;” and in 
the next session of parliament it was enacted, that all declara- 
tions, definitions, and ordinances which should be set forth by 
them with his majesty’s advice, and confirmed by his letters- 
patent, should be in all and every point, limitation and circum- 
stance, by all his grace’s subjects and all persons resident in his 
dominions, fully believed, obeyed, and observed under the 
penalties therein to be comprised.t By this enactment, the 
religious belief of every Englishman was laid at the king’s feet. 
He named the commissioners; he regulated their proceedings 
by his advice; he reviewed their decisions; and, if he con- 
firmed them by letters-patent under the great seal, they be- 
came from that moment the doctrines of the English Church, 
which every man was bound to believe, under such penalties 
as might be assigned. And what were these penalties? A 
little later it was enacted that, if any man should teach or 
maintain any matter contrary to the godly instructions and 
determinations, which had been, or should be, thus set forth 
by his majesty, he should, in case he were a layman, for the 
first offence recant and be imprisoned twenty days; for the 
second abjure the realm; and for the third suffer the forfeiture 
of his goods and imprisonment for life; but if he were a 
clergyman, he should for the first offence be permitted to 
recant; on his refusal or second offence, should abjure and 
bear a faggot, and on his refusal again, or third offence, should 
be adjudged a heretic and suffer the pain of death by burning, 
with the forfeiture to the king of all his goods and chattels.t 

Such was the result of the Reformation during the reign of 
Henry VIII. The papal supremacy, under the name of an 
intolerable tyranny, was suppressed, and a still more intolera- 
ble tyranny, under the name of the king’s supremacy, was estab- 
lished. Not only the powers formerly exercised by the pope, 
but the authority acknowledged to be inherent in the bishops 
under the papal sway, was claimed by Henry. On all these 
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transactions the founders of the new school at Oxford look 
with a very indulgent eye. From their representations we 
should be led to conclude, that the English Church, aware of 
innumerable abuses with which it was deformed, assembled 
in council, debated every matter coolly and dispassionately, 
and with free and unbiassed voice resolved on the measures 
which, we know, were adopted. The Church took the initia- 
tive, the state followed; the clergy prescribed the measure of 
reform, and the civil power hastened to lend its aid to the 
clergy. But this is a false and flattering portrait. The clergy 
resisted from the first—they were with difficulty brought to 
make qualified concessions; from the benefit of such qualifica- 
tions they were excluded by the omnipotence of parliament ; 
and at last found themselves under the necessity of complying 
with the will of their new head, or of submitting to the knife 
of the executioner. Few among them had the moral courage 
to choose the second part of the alternative. 

Mr. Palmer tells us that the clergy, when they recognised 
the king for supreme head, were entitled to believe that they 
had saved all the spiritual rights of the Church by the proviso 
“ as far as is allowable by the law of Christ.”* Undoubtedly 
they were; and in addition, they also meant by the same qua- 
lification to save the rights of the pontiff; which appears from 
the facts, that they still continued to own his superiority after 
the recognition, that four-fifths of the bishops absented them- 
selves from the parliament and the convocation in 1533, to 
avoid all participation in the abolition of that superiority ; and 
that as late as 1536 the convocation at York returned for 
answer to questions sent to them, “‘ we think the king’s high- 
nes, ne any temporal man may not be the head of the church 
by the lawes of God, to have or exercise any jurisdiction or 
power spiritual in the same; and we think that by the law of 
the church, general councils, interpretations of approved 
doctors, and consent of Christian people, the Pope of Rome 
hath been taken for the head of the church, and vicar of 
Christ, and so ought to be taken.”+ But Mr. Palmer argues, 
as if the English Church had never been compelled to abandon 
that qualification; he even tells us, “ this original condition 
is ever to be supposed in the acknowledgment of the royal 
siipremacy,”{ even at the present day. Yet he must have 
known that it was struck out of the recognition by act of par- 
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liament, out of the oath of supremacy, which every clergyman 
was compelled to take under the penalty of treason, and out of 
every ecclesiastical document issued by authority from that 
day to this. Restore it, and what remains in the royal claim 
that may not be admitted by any dissenter, or even by Roman 
Catholics under the cover of that qualification ? 
With the belief that the bishops, as successors of the apostles, 
inherit through them from Christ a certain spiritual authority, 
, which, as no man can give it, so no man can take away, the 
new teachers have some difficulty to explain the commission 
issued to Bonner on the 12th of November 1539, which de- 
clares that all jurisdiction, ecclesiastical, and secular, emanates 
from the king. They tell us that Bonner was the first and 
the only prelate that asked or obtained such commission : that 
he probably acted with a view to ingratiate himself with the 
king; and that the commission itself, however strangely the 
language may sound, is capable of receiving an orthodox 
meaning, by confining it to such jurisdiction as is externally 
and legally coercive.* Unfortunately all this is mere fiction, 
though asserted as fact in that free, easy, confident tone, so 
familiar to Mr.Palmer. It is true that Bonner, on his elevation 
to the episcopal bench, did solicit and obtain the commission in 
question, but it was not an unprecedented act, adopted by him 
to ingratiate himself with the king, but an act to which ever 
other bishop, during the four preceding years, had submitted. 
Ist. The reader will recollect, that in 1545, soon after the no- 
mination of Cromwell to the office of vicar-general, the king 
by inhibition suspended the spiritual jurisdiction of all the 
bishops in England. How did they recover it? By suing 
out commissions of exactly the same form and tenor, as that 
which has scandalized the Oxford theologians in the case of 
Bonner. The inhibition was notified by Cranmer to his 
brethren, on the 2nd of October; and we know that in the 
course of that and the following month, such commissions 
were granted to the archbishops of Canterbury and York, and 
to the bishops of Lincoln, London, Winchester, Durham, and 
Hereford; nor can we doubt that others were issued to the 
other prelates, though the actual proofs have perished.+ 2nd. 
Mr. Palmer is not justified in restraining the commission to 
jurisdiction externally and legally coercive. For the instru- 
ment enumerates a number of powers which it commits to the 
bishop, and at the end of all, adds this very coercive power, 
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which is me 5 to be the only one given. $rd. Neither 
can he avail himself of the clause, “ besides and beyond those 
things which are known from holy Scriptures to be committed 
to thee of God,” as if it were an exception, acknowledging in 
the clergy certain powers which they could exercise indepen- 
dently of the crown. For the power of ordination is one of 
the powers which the bishops claim, as derived to them from 
God, and yet this power of ordination is one of those, the 
exercise of which is granted to them by the commission. The 
fact is, that in Henry’s opinion,—and the distinction is impor 
tant, as it serves to reconcile many seeming inconsistencies in 
the documents of this period—ordination gave to the clergy an 
ability to perform certain spiritual duties, which was not pos- 
sessed by mere laymen, but that the right to exercise that 
ability in the actual performance of such duties, was derived 
from himself, and subject to‘those limitations, both with respect 
to time and place, which he might think proper to prescribe. 
Now of these duties, such as regarded the performance of the 
public worship, had not been affected by the suspension ; and 
of course the exercise of these, as it had not been taken away, 
was not restored. ‘To these the clause refers, 

In proof of the opinion which Henry entertained, and wished 
his subjects to entertain, of the origin as well as the extent of 
this his spiritual jurisdiction, we may advert to the language 
in which he is addressed in an act of parliament passed to- 
wards the close of his reign. Your most royal majesty hath 
full power and authority to correct, punish, and repress, all 
manner of heresies, errors, vices, sins, abuses, idolatry, hypo- 
crisies, and superstition sprung in, and growing within, this 
Church of England. . . Your majesty is the only and un- 
doubted supreme head of the Church of England, and also of 
{reland, to whom by holy Scripture all authority and power is 
wholly given, to hear and determine all manner of causes ec- 
clesiastical, to correct vice and sin whatsoever, and ¢o all such 
persons as your majesty shall appoint.”* 

But did the king’s authority comprise matters of doctrine as 
well as of discipline ? Undoubtedly it did. To judge, indeed, 
definitively, on questions of doctrine, is a branch of spiritual 
authority, which the Oxford theologians cannot consistently 
admit in the head of their Church, as long as he is a layman; 
and on that account, they will not believe, whatever may be 
the language used by the legislature, that such authority was 
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ever conceded by the clergy to the king. As a case in point, 
Mr. Palmer refers us to the articles of doctrine of 1537. 
There the king declares that he has assembled the convocation 
for the full debatement and quiet determination of these ques- 
tions of faith and discipline, and that, as he approves their de- 
termination, debatement and agreement, he commands all his 
subjects to receiveit.* Butthen why does he approve ? Because 
it is the determination of the Church of England? No, but 
“ forasmuch as he thinks it to have proceeded of a good, right, 
and true judgment, and to be agreeable to the laws and ordi- 
nances of God ;” whence, in speaking of the articles afterwards, 
he calls them, not the articles of the Church of England, but 
his articles, confirms them with his signature, and orders his 
bishops to teach them to the people, whom he hath committed 
to theircharge.t But this question is set at rest by the pre- 
face of the convocation to their book in explanation of the 
same articles, called the “ godly and pious institution of a 
Christian man.” There they beg of the king, in case it shall 
be so thought mete to his most excellent wisdom, to suffer the 
book to be printed, and commanded to be taught by the clergy; 
and then proceed thus:—‘‘ Without the which power and 
license of your majestie, we know and confess that we have 
none authority eyther to assemble ourselves together for any 
pretence or purpose, or to publishe anything that might be by 
us agreed on and-compyled. And, albeit, most dreadlie and 
benign soveraigne lorde, we do affirme by our lernyngs with 
one assent, that the said treatise is in all poynts concordant 
and agreeable to holy scripture, yet we do most humbly sub- 
mitte it to the most excellent wisdom, and exact judgement of 
your majestie, to be recognized, oversene, and corrected, if 
your Grace shall find any word or sentence in it, mete to be 
changed, qualified, or further expounded, whereunto we shall 
in that case conforme ourselves, as to our most bounded duties 
to God, and to your highness appertaineth.”{ Mr. Palmer 
must excuse us, if we see in this submission something more 
than a mere request for a regium exequatur, such as is in use 
in some Catholic countries. It amounts in fact to a recog- 
nition of the king’s superior authority in matters of faith. 

On the 27th of January, 1547, Henry died, and was suc- 
ceeded by his only son Edward, little more than nine years 
old. From that moment the Reformation proceeded rapidly, 
without interruption or impediment. There was no longer 





* Palmer’s Church, i. 469. + Wilk, Con. iii. 817. t lbid. 831, 
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a monarch on the throne, whose theological knowledge or pre- 
judice kept in awe the spirit of innovation; the headship of 
the Church, with all its duties and cares, all its powers and pre- 
rogatives, had fallen on a child; and that child was a mere 
puppet in the hands of the metropolitan and his associates of 
the council,—all of them patrons of the new learning, as it was 
called, either through belief in its doctrines, or the expectation of 
profit from its ascendancy. Cranmer could now command, even 
while he appeared only to obey ; he could enjoin in the name of 
the sovereign what would have been rejected by the episcopal 
bench, had it come to them under no other authority than his 
own. His first step was to draw them into a recognition of the 
same spiritual supremacy in the young prince, which they had 
before admitted in his father. On the ground that his own 
commission had expired with the monarch who gave it, he 
solicited and obtained from Edward another commission within 
a week from the proclamation of the new sovereign. His ex- 
ample proved to his brethren what was expected from them ; 
and the successors of the apostles crowded round the boy on 
the throne, acknowledging, as their leader had done, that he 
was “the only source of all manner of temporal and spiritual 
jurisdiction within the realm,” and receiving from his hand new 
commissions, with the renewal of their powers, in the very same 
words, which, as we have already noticed, so deeply shocked 
the orthodoxy of Mr. Palmer in the case of Bonner, in the 
last reign. ‘The same consequences followed. ‘To probe the 
sincerity of the bishops, they were suspended from the exercise 
of their jurisdiction, till the king should think proper to restore 
it; and several classes of commissioners, mostly laymen, were 
appointed to visit their different dioceses.* In a short time, 
injunctions with respect to images, ceremonies, holidays, and 
Church service, were issued in the name of the head of the 
Church ; inquisitors of heretical pravity were commissioned by 
him ;+ illegal courts were established for the deprivation of 





* Wilk. Con. iv. 2, 10, 14, 17. 

+ To many it has appeared a very remarkable coincidence, that three of 
Edward’s commissioners, Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, should in the next reign 
have to suffer the very same kind of death, to which, in their inquisitorial 
capacity, they had condemned Anne Bocher, and Von Parris. Under this im- 
pression, a correspondent has suggested to us the following, as an appropriate in- 
scription for the monument about to be erected to their memory at Oxford :— 

IN 
DivinzZ RETRIBUTIONIS 
MEMORIAM SEMPITERNAM. 
CRANMERUM, 
RipLEIuM, LatTimErum, 
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refractory prelates ; vacant benefices and bishoprics were filled 
with professors of the ‘* new learning ;” a reformed manner 
of administering the sacrament was ordered to be observed ; 
the old liturgy was superseded by a new one; the old ordinal 
by a new one; the old articles of doctrine by new ones; and 
six years Jater, when Edward died, nothing was wanting to 
complete the Reformation but a new code of canon law; and 
that was ready for the press, but had not yet received the 
king’s signature or royal approbation. 

We have not space to follow the Oxford theologians through 
these manifold changes, nor time to exhibit to the admiration 
of the reader the ingenuity with which Mr. Palmer contrives 
to accommodate them to the favourite doctrine of his party,— 
that we have still the same Church of England reforming her- 
self ; with which view he sometimes appeals to an insulated pas- 
sage, at others to a mutilated quotation ;* now he justifies the 
silent acquiescence of the Church, because she was not called 
upon to express an opinion; then he justifies the innovation 
itself, because the Church had either approved of it by her 
consent in convocation, or might be supposed to have approved 
by her silent acquiescence. One proceeding only does he con- 
demn, the deprivation of the bishops Bonner, Gardiner, Heath, 
Day, and Tunstall, which he has the honesty to abandon as 
utterly indefensible. We mean to levy a much lighter tax on 
the patience of our readers, by merely laying before them the 
state of the English Church at the accession of Henry, and 
the state of the English Church at the death of Edward, and 
requesting them to judge from the comparison, whether both 
can, with any appearance of reason, be taken for the same 
Church; whether the Reformation in England was only (that we 





QuI, REGNANTE EDVARDO, FIDEL CAUSA 
ALIOS COMBUSSERANT, 
Hic Oxon1®, REGNANTE Maria, 
ULTOR IGNIS CONSUMPSIT. 
Nec lex equior ulla est, 
Quam necis artifices arte perire sud. 

* For example, he says “The proclamation (the king’s letter) did not pretend to 
saspend the jurisdiction of the bishops, it only required them not to exercise it to 
the prejudice of the royal visitation.’ Yet, in the original, these last words are 
used not to qualify the clause prohibiting the exercise of jurisdiction, which is 
general and positive (“ne quisea que sunt jurisdictionis exercere quovismodo 
attemptare,”) but are added to the following clause, “ seu quicquam aliud in prae- 
judicium nostrz dictee visitationis generalis quovismodo attemptare praesumat.’’— 
Wilk. Con, iv..10. This is equally plain in the letter of the visitors: “nea 
tempore receptionis prasentium jurisdictionem aliquam infra diocesim vestram 
exerceatis, quicquamve aliud in preejudicium sive dispendium hujus visitationis 
regi quovis modo attemptetis.”—Collier, ii. Rec. 59.—Wilk. Con, iv, 17. 
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may return to the elegant illustration of Dr.Hook,) the washing 
of a person’s face in the morning, or in reality the substitution of 
one individual for another, with very different figure, features, 
and complexion. 

It is no easy matter to discover what is requisite, in the 
opinion of the Oxford teachers, to constitute the identity of a 
Church. Locality is out of the question; if that were suffi- 
cient, the Presbyterian Church of Scotland at the present day 
would be the same with the prelatic Church of Scotland of 
Catholic times, ‘To us it appears, that, since a certain form 
of government, and of worship, and of doctrine, is essential to 
the existence of every Church, sameness of government, and 
worship, and doctrine, are requisite to establish the identity 
of a local Church at different periods. Certain we are, that 
when no such sameness in any one of these three branches has 
been suffered to remain, the so-much boasted identity will, in 
the judgment of every reasonable man, have also ceased to 
exist. 

Ist. Now, then, with respect to Church government :—the 
Church of England, at the commencement of Henry’s reign, 
admitted in the bishop of Rome, a primacy of order and juris- 
diction throughout the Catholic Church, ‘and consequently 
within this realm; the Church at the close of Edward’s reign 
had abjured the spiritual supremacy of the pontiff, as an usur- 
pation and a tyranny; and had transferred it to the crown, 
whosoever might wear that crown, young or old, male or 
female, infidel or believer. In the former Church it was ac- 
knowledged that the bishops inherited from Christ the spirit- 
ual authority requisite for the government of their respective 
dioceses, and that they were bound in duty to exercise it 
independently of any temporal authority. In the more recent 
Church, the bishops were the mere creatures of the crown, 
appointed like civil officers by patent. The instrument ran in 
these words :—‘* We name, make, create, constitute, and de- 
clare, N. bishop of N. to have and to hold to himself the said 
bishopric during the term of his natural life, if for so long a 
time = behave himself well therein; aud we empower him to 
confer orders, to institute to livings, to exercise all manner of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and to do all that appertains to the 
episcopal or pastoral office, over and above the things known 
to have been committed to him by God in the Scriptures, in 
place of us, in our name, and by our royal authority.”* He 





* In the above, which, though an abridgment, preserves the very words of the 
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was next consecrated after a new form, devised by the arch- 
bishop, a form, however, the validity of which was warmly dis- 
puted ; and then suffered to enter on his episcopal duties, but 
still liable to be suspended at any moment from the exercise of 
his authority, at the pleasure of the royal visitors, and under the 
obligation of conforming, and of making others conform, to 
any injunctions on spiritual matters, which might be delivered 
to him as emanating from the head of the Church. With 
bishops of this description, it is plain that the whole govern- 
ment of the Church was in the hands of those who had posses- 
sion of the infant king. 

2nd. Sameness of worship. ‘The old Church followed, in 
the public worship, certain well known forms, which had been 
in constant use for many centuries. In the new Church, every 
thing was altered, ‘The ancient ceremonies were with very 
few exceptions abolished ; the habits of the officiating ministers 
were thrown aside, the service was read from another part of 
the church, the altar was turned into a table, the former ordi- 
nal was superseded by a new one, and the sacrifice of the 
mass, though authorized at first, was expelled, to make room 
for a new liturgy. We have no concern here with the merit 


or demerit of these changes; our object is merely to remind 
our readers that they were made, and that of course the same- 
ness of worship was destroyed. In virtue of an order with the 
royal signature, a book of common prayer was also composed, 
the king recommended it to the notice of the lords and com- 
mons in parliament; both houses joined in attributing it to the 





original, the reader will observe that the latter part is a copy of the commission 
so frequently mentioned before. Mr. Palmer allows that the words are suscep- 
tible of a heterodox sense ; and tells us, in his usual off-hand manner, that there- 
fore, to avoid scandal, the practice of these commissions was discontinued ; ‘ for 
none of the new bishops were required to take out similar commissions.” Palmer’s 
Church, i. 472. They were not it is true required to take them out, but for a very 
different reason than what he assigns: it was, because the commission had been 
already given in the very patent of creation, See instances in Rymer, xv. 257, 
284, 301, 313. The reader will also observe that the patent contains a copy from 
the commission of the ambiguous clause, “‘over and above the things known to be 
committed by God in the Scriptures.”” What does that clause mean? That the 
bishop may exercise the powers committed to him by God, independently of the 
king? or that the king allows him to exercise not only them, jbut also other 
powers besidesthem? Then what are those powers? The clause does not pre- 
tend to define them. Is the power of ordination one? Yet the exercise of that 
power is granted by the king. Is preaching, or feeding the flock entrusted to the 
bishopone ? Yet the exercise of the right of preaching was often regulated by 
the king, both as to the time and the subject; was occasionally restrained to a 
certain place, as when the bishops were forbidden to preach except in their own 
cathedrals; and was probably taken away entirely, when the whole clergy were 
ordered to pray, and not to preach at all, Wilk. Con. iv. 10, 27, 28, 30. 
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inspiration of the Holy Ghost, and the use of it in every 
church was enjoined, and opposition to it forbidden, under 
penalties increasing in amount for every repetition of the 
offence. The next year it was republished with a few altera- 
tions ; still it did not satisfy the reforming zeal of Bucer, Peter 
Martyr, John Alasco, and other foreign divines, whose influ- 
ence over the accommodating mind of Archbishop Cranmer 
Mr, Palmer feelingly deplores; and in less than four years it 
came forth again in a new edition, with more important altera- 
tions, which caused it to differ still more widely from the old 
liturgy, and from every other liturgy that had ever existed, 
either in the western or the eastern Church. Prayer for the 
dead was now dropped out of the communion service, and of 
the office for burial; several unctions and ceremonies in the 
administration of baptism, and confirmation, and the visita- 
tion of the sick, were omitted; and great care was taken to 
exclude from the liturgy the several allusions which it still 
retained to the real presence of Christ in the eucharist. In 
this shape the book was republished, and enjoined to be used 
for the daily service. Certainly it would be difficult to devise 
two forms of worship more widely different than that of the 
old and this of the new Church.* 

3rd. Sameness of doctrine. With respect to the doctrine of 
the old Church there can beno doubt. All agree that she taught 
the very same doctrines which were afterwards embodied in the 
creed of Pius IV. “Those very points,” says Dr. Bramhall, 
“which Pius IV comprehended in a new symbol or creed, 
were obtruded upon us before, by his predecessors, as necessary 
articles of the Roman faith, and required as necessary articles 
of their communion.”+ The doctrines of the new Church may 
be learned from the forty-two articles published in the last 
year of the reign of Edward. Compare the two, and you will 
find, that if they agree in several points, they also contradict 
each other in several, and that religious opinions are sanc- 
tioned in the latter, which would have subjected their advo- 
cates to the penalties of heresy during the prevalence of the 
former. But here we are unexpectedly met by the new theo- 
logians, denying the authority of the forty-two articles, and 
declaring that “no new formulary of doctrine whatever, was 
published by authority of the Church during the whole reign 
of Edward.”{ What! were they not published under the 





* Collier, ii. 255, 310. Wilk. Con. iv. 67. Tierney’s Dodd, ii. 30, note. 
+ Bramhall, Reply to B. of Chalcedon, 263. = { Palmer’s Church, i. 508, 
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title of ** Articles, which were agreed to in the synod of Lon- 
don, in the year 1552, by the bishops and other godly and 
learned men, to root out discord of opinions, and establish the 
agreement of true religion”? Undoubtedly they were, but 
this title, they tell us, was a pious fraud, employed by the 
council to induce a belief that the articles had been approved 
in convocation, whereas they were only approved by some of 
the members, whilst the convocation was sitting; a fraud of 
which the archbishop of course was innocent, and which he 
severely condemned. Well, be it so, to our argument it mat- 
ters little. Certain it is, that the articles were published 
by authority of the head of the Church, and at the petition of 
the archbishop; that the clergy of every diocese were ordered 
to subscribe them; and that the universities were forbidden 
. to admit any man to his degree, till he had sworn that “ he 
would look upon them as true and certain, and would defend 
them in all places as agreeing with the word of God.”* What 
better authority than this, was there for most of the religious 
innovations which had been established? Nor can it avail 
Mr. Palmer, to assert as he does, that the articles were “ only 
subscribed by a few clergy in Canterbury, Norwich, and Lon- 
don, and in the university of Cambridge, who were solicited 
but not compelled to subscribe by the bishops Cranmer and 
Ridley.”+ It is painful to notice this miserable subterfuge. 
Because the only records of the subscription, which have been 
preserved, regard these four places, it is assumed as a fact 
that no subscriptions took place anywhere else, though it is 
plain from these very records that the same orders were trans- 
mitted to every diocese in the kingdom: and because Cranmer 
said that he had not compelled any to subscribe, (and said it 
with truth, for he had not the power to compel, according to 
law)—it is insinuated that the subscriptions were spontaneous, 
though the fact is, that all were summoned to subscribe, and 
were informed that the names of the refusers would be returned 
to the council, “ that further order might be taken with them 
by the king and his council.”{ There is no doubt that the 
whole proceeding was arranged after the precedent set by 





* “Deo teste promitto et spondeo me articulos, de quibus in synodo Londinensi 
+ - convenerat, et regia auctoritate in lucem editos, pro veris et certis habiturum, 
et omni in loco tanquam consentientes cum verbo Dei defensurum.” Burnet, 
Ref. iv. 522, by Dr. Nares. That the same order was sent to the University of 
Oxford, no man can doubt, though proof of it may not now exist. 

+ Palmer’s Church, i. 509. 

} Burnet, Ref. iv. 521-2. Wilk. Con. iv. 79, 
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Henry VIIT, when he sought to obtain the acknowledgment 
of his supremacy without the a clause, and with the 
rejection of the papal supremacy. It was intended, first, to 
procure the subscriptions of the clergy in every diocese, by 
virtue of the royal command, and then to confirm the articles 
by act of parliament, under the pretext that they had already 
been adopted by the whole body of the clergy. The scheme 
was defeated by the death of the king, before parliament could 
be assembled, so that the civil penalties could not lawfully be 
inflicted on the non-subscribers: but the articles themselves 
were considered from that time as the authorized creed of the 
Reformed Church of England, and continued to be so consi- 
dered under Elizabeth, until they were corrected and improved 
in the convocation of 1562.* 

If, then, the reader consider how widely the English Church 
of Edward differed in government, and worship, and doc- 
trine from the Church of the first years of his father Henry, 
he must come to the conclusion, that they could not be one 
and the same Church. As well might you maintain the iden- 
tity of the present Church of England with the present Church 
of Rome ; for the difference between them is not greater. 

We proceed to the reign of Mary, the successor of Edward, 
under whose sceptre the new Church was swept away, and the 
old Church restored. 1st. The five bishops, so unjustly deprived 
to make room for reformers under Edward, recovered their sees. 
On the attainder of Cranmer for treason in the attempt to 
place Lady Jane Grey on the throne, the archbishopric was 
considered vacant, and the administration assumed by the 
chapter of the cathedral. Holgate of York, and Bird of Ches- 
ter, were deprived, because, having taken the monastic vows, 
they had nevertheless contracted marriage de facto, though 
they ought not de jure; Taylor, Hooper, Harley, and Ferrar, 
calling themselves bishops of Lincoln, Worcester, Hereford, 
and St. David’s, were removed, on account of the nullity of 
their consecration, the defect of their title, (a patent from the 
king, with the clause limiting their office to the time of their 
good behaviour,) and for divers other causes; and Barlowe of 
Bath and Wells, with Bush of Bristol, hardly escaped the same 
fate by a timely resignation.t In this manner all the men of 
the new learning were drawn from the episcopal bench, and 
their places were speedily filled by others attached to the 
ancient worship. 2nd. In the first year of the queen, an act was 
passed, repealing all the statutes on religious matters, enacted 





*Heylin, Examen Hist. p. 121. + Collier, ii. 364-5. | Rym. xv. 370, 376. 
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during the nonage of her late brother; which at once rendered 
illegal the use of the book of common-prayer, that of the new 
ordinal, the marriage of priests, communion under both kinds, 
and every other innovation recently established by authority 
of parliament ; and placed religion on exactly the same footing 
on which it had stood at the demise of Henry VIII.* After- 
wards, in the first and second of Philip and Mary, another act 
was passed, repealing in like manner the statutes on religious 
matters enacted during the reign of Henry, which at once 
abolished the royal supremacy, and the oath in support of that 
supremacy, and restored to the pope all that jurisdiction and 
authority which he had formerly possessed within the realm. 
Thus sialon was now replaced on exactly the same footing 
on which it had stood before the quarrel of Henry with the 
apostolic see. ‘The same religious government, the same reli- 
gious worship, the same religious doctrine prevailed, What 
then are we to say of the Church of England under Mary ? 
Was it the same Church with the Church under Edward, or the 
same with the Church at the accession of Henry? It is diffi- 
cult to extort a precise answer from the patrons of the Oxford 
doctrines, and the reason is evident ; if they admit the Church 
under Mary, there is an end to their claim to apostolic suc- 
cession. ‘Lhe chain is broken. ‘They cannot trace their de- 
scent from that Church; they cannot by hook or by crook 
connect themselves with it. Hence they tell us, that under 
Mary, every rule of ecclesiastical polity was violated; that 
unjustifiable changes were made by the influence of the queen 
and of Gardiner, and that the Church of England was op- 
pressed by a schismatical prelacy and clergy.t It may be 
sufficient to reply that no innovation in matters of doctrine, or 
worship, or discipline, was introduced by the civil power during 
Mary’s reign. The queen laid no claim to the government 
of the Church: that, like all her predecessors before Henry, 
she left to the Church itself. She employed her authority 
only to undo what had been done by royal authority in the 
reigns of her father and ,brother; and the parliament only 
repealed what had been recently enacted by preceding parlia- 
ments. The consequence was, that every innovation of the 
reformers was cleared away, and the religion of former days 
became again, without further enactment, part and parcel of 
the Jaw of the land. 





* Stat. of Realm, iv. 202, 246. 
+See Mr. Palmer’s chapter on the proceedings in the reign of Mary, i. 479. 
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The accession of Elizabeth, the successor of Mary, was 
followed by another revolution in the Church. During the 
reign of her sister, Elizabeth had conformed ; but the cireum- 
stances of her birth, and the adverse claim of Mary Stuart set 
forth by the king of France, the father-in-law of that princess, 
induced her to listen to the suggestions of those counsellors, 
who maintained that the preservation of her crown was in- 
compatible with the existence of that religious form which 

roclaimed her a bastard. The resolution was taken, prelim- 
inary measures were cautiously adopted, and in her first par- 
liament all enactments of the last reign on religious matters 
were repealed, and the statutes passed under Henry VIII in 
derogation of the papal authority, and in the reign of Edward 
in favour of the Reformed service, were recalled into force. 


“It was enacted that the book of common prayer, with certain 
additions and emendations, should alone be used by the ministers in 
all churches, under the penalties of forfeiture, of deprivation, and of 
death; that the spiritual authority of every foreign prelate within 
the realm should be utterly abolished ; that the jurisdiction necessary 
for the correction of errors, heresies, schisms, and abuses, should be 
annexed to the crown, with the power of delegating such jurisdic- 
tion to any person or persons whatsoever, at the pleasure of the 
sovereign ; that the penalty of asserting the papal authority should 
ascend, on the repetition of the offence, from the forfeiture of real 
and personal property, to perpetual imprisonment, and from per- 
petual imprisonment to death, as it was inflicted in cases of high- 
treason; and that all clergymen taking orders, or in possession of 
livings, all magistrates and inferior officers, having fees or wages 
from the crown, all Jaymen suing out the livery of their lands, or 
about to do homage to the queen, should, under pain of deprivation 
or incapacity, take an oath, declaring her to be supreme governor 
in all ecclesiastical or spiritual things, or causes, as well as temporal, 
and renouncing all foreign ecclesiastical or spiritual jurisdiction or 
authority whatsoever, within the realm.”* ' 

With respect to these enactments it may be remarked,—Ist. 
That the parliament under Elizabeth did not follow the pre- 
cedent set by the parliament under Mary. It did not merely 
repeal the acts of former parliaments, but also passed laws, 
which had for their object the establishment of forms of wor- 
ship, and the exercise of spiritual jurisdiction ; 2nd, that all this 
was done, not with the approbation, but in defiance of the 
Church. Every bishop in the house voted against these bills: 








* Lingard, vii. 259, 
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the convocation presented a confession of faith, and protested 
against the competency of any lay assembly to pronounce on 
matters of doctrine, worship, and discipline; and both the 
universities came to the aid of the convocation, and subscribed 
the same confession. Even the opposition among the lay 
members of the House of Lords was more powerful than on 
any previous occasion, and, if the act in favour of the book of 
common prayer passed at last, it was only by a majority of 
three; and that small majority could not have been obtained, 
had not two of the bishops been imprisoned to deprive them 
of their votes, and five commoners of Reformed principles been 
previously raised to the peerage. Now these enactments are 
the basis on which the present Church of England was raised ;- 
does it not then follow that it is a parliamentary Church, in 
the foundation of which, no ecclesiastical authority had any 
concern ? 

But hasnot the Church of England a hierarchy, which, if we 
may believe the Oxford divines, traces its descent in a direct 
line from the apostles? The present Church of England was 
founded by the enactments just mentioned, in March and 
April of 1559; it possessed no hierarchy till the following 
month of December, on the 17th day of which Dr. Parker was 
consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury, by whom all the other 
prelates of the new Church were afterwards confirmed or con- 
secrated. That the present bishops, then, may trace their 
descent to him, is certain: if they pretend to go further, it 
is only through him that they can claim, How then did he 
become a successor of the apostles? The succession might 
continue in other churches, because in them there were bishops ; 
in this it could not, because in this, before the 17th of Decem- 
ber, there was no bishop. Let us then enquire how the diffi- 
culty was overcome; by what ingenious process it was con- 
trived to hook Dr. Parker on to the apostolic chain, 

Soon after the dissolution, the council summoned before 
them the bishops who had attended the parliament, and 
required them to take the oath of supremacy. With the single 
exception of Kitchen of Landaff, they refused; and for that 
refusal, in the course of the two following months, all were 
deprived by commissioners, whom the queen, after the example 
of Henry and Edward, had appointed to visit the several 
dioceses. ‘That such refusal was not a canonical, but only a 
legal offence, created in the late parliament, is evident ; and 
how, on that account, the bishops could forfeit their spiritual 
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authority by the judgment of the civil power, it is not easy to 
comprehend, After this, it became the great object of the 
government to provide a new hierarchy for the new Church. 
The archiepiscopal see of Canterbury had remained vacant since 
the death of Cardinal Pole, on the 17th or 18th of December ; 
and on the 18th of July, the queen, by acongé d’eslire, granted 
permission to the dean and chapter to proceed to the election 
of an archbishop. The first of August was the day appointed ; 
seven out of twelve members refused to attend; four met the 
dean, Dr. Wotton, pronounced judgment of contumacy against 
the absent, and subscribed an instrument by which they bound 
themselves to approve whomsoever the dean should name. He 
named Dr. Matthew Parker, who, when he received the official 
information of his election at Lambeth—for he had already been 
put in possession of the archiepiscopal palace—replied to the 
deputies, that he gave his consent lest “ he should seem to 
resist the Divine will, or to disobey her majesty’s good pleasure, 
who had recommended him to the dean and chapter.”* But 
how was the elect to procure confirmation and consecration in 
conformity with the provisions of the statute of the 25th of 
Henry VIII, which, though it had been repealed under 
Queen Mary, had been re-enacted in the last parliament ? On 
the 9th of September, a precept was sl in the queen’s 
name to Cuthbert, (Tunstall) bishop of Durham, Gilbert, 
(Bourne) bishop of Bath and Wells, David, (Pool) bishop of 
Peterborough, Anthony, (Kitchen) bishop of Landaff, William 
Barlowe, bishop, and John Scorey, bishop, ordering them 
to confirm and consecrate the archbishop elect, and to per- 
form all things necessary, according to the laws and cus- 
toms of the realm.t ‘The reader will notice the difference 
of style in the titles of these persons. ‘The three first had 
not attended parliament; the oath of supremacy had not 
yet been tendered to them, and in consequence they were 
bishops according to law, and in the actual possession of 
their bishoprics. So was Kitchen; and, therefore, if all 
these should concur in obedience to the precept, the confir- 
mation and consecration would be performed in strict con- 
formity with the statute. Barlowe and Scorey were styled 
bishops only, because they possessed no bishoprics. Barlowe, 
to escape deprivation under Mary, had resigned, and written 
with great severity against the Reformation.{ Scorey had 





* Strype’s Parker, 52-53. + Rymer, xv. 541. 

t There is reason to believe that Barlowe, afterall, did not escape deprivation. 
In the congé d’eslire, he is said to have resigned spontaneously. The date is 
13th March; but in the significavit of the date of March 28th, he is said to 
have been deprived and removed.—Rym. xv. 69, 76. 
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been intruded, in the time of Edward, into the bishopric of 
Chichester, in the place of Day, and of course had been ousted 
on the restoration of that prelate under Mary. He had then 
done penance, renounced his marriage, and received absolu- 
tion; after which, he was permitted to resume his former 
duties as a priest. These two were probably added to the com- 
mission, that, if one or two of the others should refuse to act, 
they might, as assistants, supply the place of the absent. It 
appears, however, that the bishops in possession did not obey 
the royal mandate: the twenty days within which they were 
bound to act, were suffered to pass over without consecration 
or confirmation: and the very next day, September the 29th, 
Tunstall of Durham was deprived. It was, perhaps, hoped 
that his fate might make impression on his colleagues, Pool 
and Bourne; if so, those hopes were disappointed; and in the 
month of November they also suffered deprivation.* 

There now remained but one bishop within the realm in the 
actual exercise of episcopal authority, and the statute required 
four for the confirmation and consecration of an archbishop. 
There were, indeed, several Protestant prelates, who, under 
Mary, had resigned, or been deprived of their bishoprics ; but, 
were such persons who possessed no power as bishops, com- 
petent to perform episcopal duties? After much consultation, 
anew form of precept was devised, with an additional clause, 
in which the queen, out of the plenitude of her royal power was 
made to supply every defect in the quality or the proceedings 
of the commissioners, ‘ time and necessity so requiring.” The 
instrument, in this state, was submitted to the consideration of 
six eminent doctors of laws, who replied in the following words : 
** We whose names are here under subscribed, think in our 
judgments that by this commission in this form penned, as well 
the queen’s majesty may lawfully authorize the persons within 
named to the effect specified, as that the said persons may 
exercise the act of confirming and consecrating to them com- 
mitted.” From the whole of this proceeding, and from the 
tenor of the opinion thus given, we may fairly infer, that, 
whatever may be thought of the matter by the Oxford teachers 
now, the question was considered as one of considerable diffi- 
culty then; that no attempt was made to justify the employ- 
ment of these commissioners, on any other ground than the 
urgency of the case; and that recourse was had to the omni- 
potence of the queen, not because she possessed any such power 
by the law of the Church, or of the state, but because, without 





* Collier, ii. 431.—Rym., xv. 545. 
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the assumption and exercise of it, the new Church would have 
to be governed by bishops who had never received any 
manner of episcopal consecration whatsoever. 

On the 6th of December, a precept in the proposed form 
was issued to seven persons, four of whom, the number required 
by law, had already engaged to act under it.* ‘These were 
Barlowe, now styled elect of Chichester, and Scorey, now elect 
of Bath and Wells, with whom the reader is already acquainted ; 
and Coverdale, who, on the forced resignation of Voisey in 
the reign of Edward, had been placed in the see of Exeter, 
and had afterwards been compelled to quit it on the restoration 
of that prelate in the reign of Mary; and Hodgkins, who, 
under Hhesry, had been the suffragan of Bedford. On the 
9th, the commissioners met in the Court of Arches, and pro- 
nounced a definitive judgment confirmatory of the election of 
Parker ; and at the same time supplied, by the royal authority, 
of which they were the delegates, every defect which there might 
be in their manner of proceeding, or in the quality, status, or 
ed of all or any of them, or in any point prescribed by the 
aws of the Church or of the state; the circumstance of the time, 
and the necessity of the case so requiring.t Eight days later 
they proceeded to the consecration of the archbishop in the 
chapel, at Lambeth; and he in return on the 20th confirmed 
the elections of Barlowe and Scorey in virtue of a similar pre- 
cept, with the same supplementary and sanatory clause. Was 
there not something very like a vicious circle in this proceed- 
ing? They first confirmed his election, then he confirmed 
theirs. However, the circumstance of the time, and the 
necessity of the case, were held to be a sufficient justification. 
In fact, a kind of consciousness seems to have been felt, that 
there existed a radical defect in the process from the very 
beginning ; for during the next six years, on every confirma- 
tion and consecration of a new bishop, the same healing clause 
was inserted in the commission to the metropolitan. At length, 
in 1566, it was declared by act of parliament, that the queen 
being in possession of all jurisdictions, privileges, superiorities, 





* Rym. xv. 549. That they had engaged to act appears from this, that as 
early as the 7th, Parker appointed his proxies to appear before Barlowe and the 
rest, with the omission of Kitchen.—Strype’s Parker, 55. 

+ “ Supplentes ex auctoritate suprema regia . . . nobis delegata quidquid 
in hac electione fuerit defectum, tum in hiis que juxta mandatum nobis creditum 
a nobis factum et processum est, aut in nobis aut aliquorum nostrorum conditione, 
statu, facultate ad hec perficienda deest aut deerit, tum etiam eorum que per 
statuta hujus regni Anglia, aut per leges ecclesiasticas in hac parte requisita sunt 
aut necessaria, prout temporis ratio et rerum presentium necessitas id postulant,” 
—Defence of Ordin. See p. 350. 
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and pre-eminences, spiritual and ecclesiastical, exercised by 
her predecessors, and having, by her supreme power and 
authority, dispensed with all causes or doubts of any im- 
perfection or disability in the confirmation and consecration of 
bishops, made in virtue of her letters-patent, therefore all acts 
and things heretofore had, made, or done on those occasions, 
were and should be judged and deemed good and perfect to 
all respects and purposes, any matter or thing, that could or 
might be objected to the contrary thereof in anywise, notwith- 
standing.”* From that perfod, every doubt was supposed to 
have been taken away, and the clause supplying all defects 
was discontinued. 

But here it must not be forgotten that not only the com- 
petency of the consecrating ministers, but also the form of 
consecration, which they employed, was called in question. 
The form was acknowledged to be illegal; by many it was 
judged to be invalid. When, in answer to a question by Cecil, 
Parker had written in his letter, ‘* the order of king Edward’s 
book is to be observed,” the secretary added the following 
note on the margin, “‘ this book is not established by parlia- 
ment.”+ For it had happened that, by some unaccountable 
oversight, the act which authorised the use of the book of 
common-prayer, had omitted all mention of the ordinal. 
There was, however, no alternative. Both the Catholic form 
and the new form had been abolished by statute; yet one 
must be adopted; and the latter of course was preferred. 
But still the question remains, was it of itself a valid form or 
not? We do not mean to open the controversy, but must 
state the fact. Its validity was as warmly denied by the men 
of the old, as it was maintained by the men of the new learn- 
ing; and during the last reign, several of Edward's bishops, 
consecrated with it, were deposed on the ground that they had 
never received the episcopal character: ob nullitatem conse- 
crationis occurs repeatedly in the records of the time. How 
then stands the case with respect to Dr. Parker? He was con- 
secrated by men without any spiritual authority of their own, 
or any delegated to them by others possessing such authority ; 
by men who had no communion with any one of those whom 
the Oxford teachers acknowledge to have been at that moment 

‘the real successors of the apostles ; he received his commission 
from men who held no commission themselves, and therefore 
could give none. There is a fact which must still be fresh in 
the memory of many of our readers, the deprivation most justly 





* Stat. of Realm, iv. 485. + Strype’s Parker, 40, 
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the opinion of our opponents, one of the successors of the 
apostles; for his misconduct the other successors of the 
apostles deprived him of the exercise of his apostleship ; they 
took from him his commission; they ousted him from their 
company. If Dr. Jocelyn, notwithstanding, were to conse- 
crate another person as bishop, would the new prelate become 
a successor of the apostles, a link in the chain of apostolical 
succession? We do not think that any man will have the hardi- 
hood to assert it. Now, the consecrators of Dr. Parker were 
in the same situation as Dr. Jocelyn. They had either 
resigned, or forfeited, or never possessed the episcopal com- 
mission; they were rejected and disowned by the acknow- 
ledged successors of the apostles; how then could they com- 
municate such commission or such succession to another? 
Hence, we are convinced, that to every impartial man, who 
considers the want of spiritual authority on the part of the 
consecrators, coupled with the doubt of validity in the form 
of consecration, the claim of Dr. Parker to apostolical succes- 
sion must appear very problematical. He was appointed 
archbishop by authority of the queen in 1559: he was con- 
firmed as archbishop by the authority of parliament in 1566. 
These are his real titles; his descent from the apostles must 
be built on that frail and treacherous foundation laid in the 
royal warrant, “ the circumstance of the time, and the neces- 
sity of the case.” 

There remains another favourite doctrine of the Oxford 
school, which we must be allowed to notice before we conclude 
this article—the paradoxical doctrine that we Catholics “ went 
out from them,” not they from us; that we, who still preserve 
the faith and worship of the old Church, are in effect sepa- 
ratists from the men whose very name of Protestants bears 
evidence that they are dissenters from that same faith and 
worship. Let the reader attend to Mr. Palmer. 

“ Finally, the Romish party in these countries committed schism, 
in separating from the communion of the Church, and the obedience 
of their legitimate pastors in the reign of Elizabeth. It is certain that 
during the reigns of Henry VIII and his successors, until the eleventh 
year of Queen Elizabeth's reign, there were not two separate commu- 
nions and worships in England. All the people were subject to the 
same pastors, attended the same churches, and received the same 
sacraments. It was only about 1570, that the Romish party, at the 


instigation of foreign emissaries, separated itself, and fell from the 
Catholic Church of England.”* 





* Palmer’s Church, i. 453. 
VOL. VIII.—-NO. XVI. BB 
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If we understand this passage, it assumes as an indisputable 
fact, that the moment the sentence of deprivation was pro- 
nounced against the Catholic bishops and clergy by the dele- 
gates appointed for that purpose by Elizabeth, they lost their 
commission, their spiritual authority, and all the rights which 
they derived from Christ; and that of course the Church of 
which they were the ministers immediately ceased to exist. 
Now, this is certainly incompatible with the doctrine of the 
new school. ‘So entirely independent,” says Dr. Hook, 
*‘is the Church (as the Church) of the state, that were all 
connexion between the Church and state to cease, the Church, 
as the Church, would continue precisely as she now is; that is, 
our bishops, though deprived of temporal rank, would still 
exercise all those spiritual functions, which, conferred by 
higher than human authority, no human authority can take 
away; and our liturgy, even though we were driven to the 
upper rooms of our towns, or to the very caves of the desert, 
would still be solemnized.”* Now, the hypothetical case here 
put by Dr. Hook actually took place in the beginning of the 
reign of Elizabeth. ‘The connexion between the existing 
Church and the state was severed by act of parliament, and 
by the execution of that act. But the Church still existed. 
The bishops, though deprived of temporal rank, still possessed 
their spiritual powers ; clergymen were still found to celebrate 
the Catholic liturgy ; and the Catholic people were happy to 
attend at such celebration even “ in upper rooms, and the caves 
of the desert.” 

But Mr. Palmer persuades himself that he has proof of his 
assertion. He appeals to Lord Coke in 1607, who said that 
*‘ not any one Papist refused to come to church during the 
first ten years of Elizabeth,” to a speech of Sir Edward Coke 
in 1606, who said that “before the bull of Pius V all came 
to church to the same divine service now in use;” and to the 
queen’s instructions to Walsingham in 1570, in which she was 
made to say that ‘* they did ordinarily resort from the begin- 
ning of her reign in all open places to the churches, and to 
divine service in the church, without contradiction or shew of 
misliking.” But, it should be remembered that these instruc- 
tions were the work of the astucious Cecil, and were drawn up 
to enable the ambassador to excuse or rebut the charge of 
persecution made against the queen in the court of France; 
and that it was to them that Lord Coke, or Sir Edward Coke, 





* Hook, Sermon, p. 4. 
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(for both are the same individual), was indebted for the in- 
formation which he details in his speeches. Now, as we natu- 
rally distrust the evidence of the accused in their own favour, 
let us try its truth by the test of facts. 1st. With respect to 
the Catholic clergy, all the bishops living but one were de- 
prived; the names of almost two hundred clergymen have 
descended to us, of prebendaries, heads of colleges, and digni- 
taries of the Church, who were also deprived ; besides these, 
it is plain that hundreds more must have undergone the same 
fate, from the long and numerous lists in Rymer of presenta- 
tions by the queen to prebends, rectories, and vicarages, vacant 
by the deprivation of the last incumbent.* Does Mr. Palmer 
believe that the men, who refused the oath giving the supre- 
macy to the queen, nevertheless renounced the Papal supre- 
macy ; that, notwithstanding their deprivation, they joined the 
communion of those by whom they had been deprived? The 
absurdity of the thing is its own refutation. ‘There then ex- 
isted at this time a numerous body of Catholic clergy. 
2nd. In the next place, with respect to the laity ; we continu- 
ally meet with complaints to the council during the period in 
question, of the boldness and the disobedience of the Papists 
in different counties. Were these Papists members of the 
Established Church? Scarcely a year passed in which we do 
not find occasional mention of imprisonment and fine inflicted 
for the crime of attending at mass.t Were the sufferers Pro- 
testants? It is, indeed, true that the great mass of the 
people attended the same churches as before ; and the reason 
was, that the celebration of the Catholic liturgy had been put 
down by pain and penalties ; and that absence from the parish 
church on any Sunday or holiday, was punished with a fine 
of one shilling, levied by the churchwarden for the use of the 
poor.t But the question is, were all who attended, members 
of the new Church? We learn from many papers of the time, 
that they were not; that the real object of numbers was only 
to escape the fine; that they sought to compromise the matter 
with their conscience, by arguing, that their presence was a 
civil, not a religious presence ; an attendance in obedience to 
the law, not for the purpose of worship; that they joined not in 





* Tierney’s Dodd, ii. App. No. xliv.—Rym. xv. 542-3-7-8, 462-5, 582-9, 617-9. 
+ Strype, Annals, i. 195, 233, 236, 240, 327, 469, 509, 513, 553, &c. Tierney’s 
Dodd, ii. App. No. xlvi. In fact, the oath of supremacy was first confined to 
certain classes, but on account of the great number of Catholics, it was found 
necessary to extend it to the whole population in 1563.—Stat, of Realm, iv. 
t Stat. of Realm, iv. 358. 
BB2 
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prayer with the minister, but prayed after the old form, if they 
prayed at all; that, though their bodies were there, their hearts 
were yet far away. Certainly it cannot be pretended that such 
men were members of the parliamentary Church ; whence it will 
follow that, even during the first eleven years of the queen, 
there existed in the realm a numerous body of Catholic som, 
and multitudes of Catholic laymen, the same who professed 
the Catholic faith during the reign of Mary, and continued in 
the profession of the same faith, and the exercise of the same 
worship, though with caution and secrecy, “ in upper rooms, 
and the caves of the desert,” under her Protestant successor.* 

The fact is, that the government felt little anxiety at occa- 
sional manifestations of Catholic feeling on the part of the 
people. They had the Catholic bishops in safe custody; so 
that, though these prelates might secretly perform certain acts 
of spiritual authority, they could not confer orders; whence 
it was plain that in the course of a few years the Catholic 
worship must expire with the Catholic clergy. But of this plea- 
sing anticipation they were deprived by the promptitude and 
foresight of Dr. Allen, who opened an English college at 
Douai, and was followed by zealous imitators in several other 
places.t Thither the Catholic youth resorted for education ; 
there many received holy orders: and thence they returned to 
their native country to replace the priests of Queen Mary’s 
reign. To defeat this plan for the perpetuation of Catholicity 
among us, it was made the crime of high-treason to take orders 
in a foreign country, and felony, without benefit of clergy, to 
harbour a person so ordained; and then*it was pretended, in 
justification of these bloody enactments, that such missionaries 
were the disturbers of the peace of the Church, the revivers of 
a sect which was previously extinct. 

Honour, however, be to their memory, much as they were 
persecuted then, and miscalled as they are now, by the name 
of “foreign emissaries.” ‘They were not foreigners, but 
natives, canonically ordained and commissioned to bring the 
consolations of religion to their desolate countrymen, to the 
seven thousand Israelites, ** who had refused to bendthe knee to 





* According to an old MS. the number of Catholic clergymen, who during this 
period officiated privately, some in the larger towns, most in the houses of the 
gentry in the country, amounted to one thousand.—Butler, Hist. Mem. i. 306. 

+ ** Doubting the time of our chastisement might be so long as to wear out 
either by age, imprisonment or other miseries, the elder sort of the learned 
Catholics, both at home and abroad, it was thought a necessary duty for the pos- 
terity to provide for a perpetual seed ard supply of Catholics, namely of the 
elergy.” —Allen, Apology for the Seminaries, 21. 
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Baal.” In the face of the rack, the halter, and the knife, they 
boldly performed this charitable duty, saved from utter destruc- 
tion the ruins of that Church, which had been founded by Au- 
gustine and his companions, and preserved for us ‘* the deposit 
of faith,” the first of blessings in this life, the best inheritance 
transmitted to us by our fathers. It is with gratitude and 
triumph that we look back to the labours and the sufferings of 
these men, whilst we pity the workings of that spiritual pride, 
which feels a gratification in painting them, the successors of 
our ancient clergy, as schismatics and separatists from a Church 
of the date of yesterday. 
Respicere ignoto discant pendentia tergo. 








Art. IV.—1. De l’Etat de V' Instruction populaire et pri- 
maire en Belgique, comparé avec celui de Instruction en 
Allemagne, en Prusse, en Suisse, en France, en Hollande, 
et aux Etats Unis. Par E. Ducpétiaux. Bruxelles, 1838. 

2. Ueber den gegenwuertigen Zustand des offenlichen Un- 
terrichts in den westlichen Staaten von Deutschland, in 
Holland, Frankreich,und Belgien. Von Friedrich Thiersch. 
Stuttgart und Tubingen : 1838. 


Feng is no object more calculated to fix the attention of 
the philosophic and profound observer of things, than 
the history of religious opinions. When we consider the 
universal belief in a divine revelation, and the stupendous in- 
terests which that revelation is destined to regulate, we are no 
longer surprised at finding this topic mixed up with all the 
gravest questions which have occupied the human intelligence. 
In fact, admitting for a moment that the divine Author of all 
things has discovered to us certain general and immutable 
laws, which form the basis, not only of individual happiness, 
but also of public order, what subject can possibly offer an equal 
degree of interest? If, therefore, this matter forcibly arrests 
the attention of the philosopher in general, what must be its 
all-absorbing interest for the Christian, for the Catholie espe- 
cially, who not only believes in a divine revelation, but more- 
over in a Church divinely established and miraculously main- 
tained by the especial and continuous operation of a super- 
natural power; a regularly constituted and organized body, 
which not only transmits to us the primeval dogma, from the 
very beginning of time, but also maintains a form of discipline 
which scrupulously regulates the duties of every individual 
member. 
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The Church then, its origin, its vicissitudes, and its present 
state, is a subject of the most profound interest to the Chris- 
tian philosopher. Whatever may be the especial object of his 
study, it will be found to be dependant, in a certain degree, 
upon the doctrines of which this body is the authorised depo- 
sitory. Metaphysics, political economy, the philosophy of 
law and of history, we might safely add, in a more reserved 
sense, the physicaland mathematical sciences,—all depend, more 
or less, upon revealed religion. Church history, in its various 
relations with general history, is however a subject too vast to 
be examined in its details. To arrive at a practical applica- 
tion, we must attempt to detach some general principle, and 
then examine its action in a given period, and in a particular 
country. Upon the present occasion it is our intention to 
examine the influence which the Charch has exercised over 
public education in Belgium, during the three successive forms 
of government which preceded the present; and then cast a 
hasty glance on the actual state of things. 

an being composed of a body and of a spirit, we shall 
find that all the various forms of human society (which is as it 
were an emanation of the individual man), admit two distinct 
elements, corresponding with this twofold constitution, viz. 
the Church and the State. It is not our intention to enter 
into an examination of the mutual delimitations of the civil 
and of the ecclesiastical authority. At an early period, the 
establishment of the Jewish dispensation separated for ever the 
offices of priest and king; yet, even since Christianity has more 
solemnly consecrated that separation, too many kings have 
interfered, and still interfere, in the government of the Church. 
It may, perhaps, be objected, on the other hand, that many 
priests have governed the state. Without stopping to examine 
how far that interference is regular or irregular, we must bear 
in mind, whenever we approach that question, that these 
ecclesiastics acted in their individual, and not in their official 
capacity; they acted as men, and not as priests. The con- 
flicts between the civil and the ecclesiastical power, have been 
riumerous and of serious import, yet justice obliges us to say, 
that the wrongs have generally been on the side of the state. 
By this, we are not to be understood as denying the ambitious 
encroachments of certain churchmen, even in the discharge of 
their Jegitimate functions; acts which the temporal power was 
called upon to repel by lawful means. Such cases are, how- 
ever, of rare occurrence, as compared with the permanent 
system of oppression and spoliation which characterises the 
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exercise of the civil power at the same period. Yet these acts, 
had they even been infinitely more numerous, could never be 
laid to the charge of the Church, the sole legitimate source of 
ecclesiastical authority, for these very acts she openly disavows 
and condemns. Ambitious churchmen, and to go to the very 
limits of the question, ambitious popes, were not in these 
reprehensible acts the legitimate representatives of the spiritual 
authority. Can as much be said of those kings, who, at 
different times, seized upon the Church revenues, and forcibly 
reversed the judgments of the ecclesiastical courts ? tribunals 
as lawfully established as the common law courts? By no 
means; it is impossible for them to disavow their acts, be- 
cause there existed no superior civil power to control or dis- 
avow them. 

We consider the encroachment of the civil authority, as one 
of the grand obstacles, we might have said as an insurmount- 
able obstacle, to the progress of civilization, since the destruc- 
tion of religious liberty attacks the principle of social progress 
at its basis. In more recent times, the ruder attacks of the 
less polished ages have been succeeded by a systematic oppres- 
sion, which in France and Belgium has principally manifested 
itself on the subject of education, both civil and religious, 

The conflict of the Church and the state, arising principally 
from the permanent encroachments of the latter, offers to us 
one of those capita! facts, the study of which will be found to 
be highly instructive. A legitimate development of that 
authority which has a special mission to teach all nations, is 
for us the preliminary condition of all social progress. Our 
readers will, we doubt not, follow with a certain degree of 
interest, the history of such a conflict, in a small neighbouring 
state, upon which the eyes of Europe are now fixed with in- 
terest. 

Belgium is at this moment the only Catholic country in 
Europe where the true principles of civil and religious liberty 
are really and successfully carried into practice. ‘This state of 
things has excited the astonishment of a certain class of poli- 
ticians. It was, indeed, the opinion of many persons, that 
nothing but anarchy could result from that form of govern- 
ment which has been established in conformity with the con- 
ditions of her recent constitution. The great preponderance 
of the democratic element was considered as incompatible 
with an hereditary dynasty, or even with the permanent exer- 
cise of the supreme authority by the same individual. The 
position of the new king was rendered more difficult, by the 
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state of the public press; for in Belgium, the freedom of the 
press, liberty of conscience, and its grand corollary, the liberty 
of public education, are not fictions of the constitution, as in 
France ; there, these things are stern realities, and the cele- 
brated promise of Louis Philippe, la charte sera désormais 
wne verité, has found its accomplishment in that highly 
favoured country. Since the period of its glorious revolution, 
official prosecutions against the public press are unknown, 
notwithstanding the well-known atrocities of a certain portion 
of it, which has never ceased to vomit forth the most disgust- 
ing calumnies against the government, and against the king 
himself, both in his public and even in his private capacity. 
Falsehood, seasoned with the most blasphemous and disgusting 
ribaldry, has been the ordinary weapon of the anti-national 
party. The government has however persevered in its original 
policy, and has maintained a dignified and uninterrupted 
silence. It has indeed occasionally attacked the false argu- 
ments of its adversaries, and occasionally rectified their false 
assertions, but as to the tropes and figures of speech which 
characterise the eloquence of a certain celebrated arena in the 
neighbourhood of the Custom House, it has wholly abandoned 
them to its opponents. ‘This line of conduct has been crowned 
with the most complete success; and whilst in France the 
executive power has been humiliated by a series of unsuccessful 
prosecutions, in Belgium, the thing has at length died a 
natural death. | 

Nothing can speak more highly in favour of the new insti- 
tutions of this country, than the profound repose which reigns 
in every part of it. ‘That there exist certain party conflicts, 
which agitate its surface, no one can deny. There are in 
every state, ambitious and disappointed men, who seize the 
first pretext that presents itself, to trouble the existing order 
of things ; demagogues, in the full force of the term, accord- 
ing to the just definition of the late Mr. Coleridge,—men who 
speak to the people, and not for the people. ‘These political 
mountebanks have inscribed upon their respective banners, 
Protestantism and Atheism. Not that we mean to apply an 
offensive term, in globo, to all the members of any political 
party; we speak of certain of their leaders, whom public 
opinion has sufficiently designated; nor is it our intention to 
insinuate that all the partizans of the house of Nassau desire 
the destruction of the Catholic religion ; or that all the members 
of that party which is termed the Liberal party, would wish 
to suppress the supreme sanction of a divine revelation: our 
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meaning is merely this, that the necessary consequence of the 
triumph of the former party, is the establishment of Protest- 
antism ; as the consequence of the triumph of the latter must 
be atheism, at least, according to the course of all human pro- 
babilities. There can be no doubt that the Orange party 
would again sanction that system of proselytism which was the 
principal cause of the late revolution ; and it is a certain fact, 
that if the Liberals were sufficiently powerful to place their 
leaders at the head of affairs, the first condition of their poli- 
tical existence would be a systematic attack upon the Church. 

We shall not attempt to continue the parallel between 
France and Belgium as regards liberty of conscience and free- 
dom of education, as in the former country neither the one nor 
the other exists. Both countries are at the present moment 
governed by a constitution, the result of a popular convulsion: 
the state of public opinion as regards religion, may be ascer- 
tained by examining the fundamental charter of the respec- 
tive nations, and more particularly the manner in which these 
social contracts have been carried into execution. Belgium, in 
comparing herself with her more powerful neighbour, has every 
reason to be filled with just pride, in considering how nobly 
she has taken the lead in the vital question of religious liberty. 
It is true that the present king of the French is sufficiently 
clear-sighted not to increase the perplexity of his condition by 
an open persecution of the clergy ; but it is sufficient for us 
that he still preserves in his hands the most effectual means for 
so doing, whenever it may suit his purpose. With a secretary 
of state for ecclesiastical affairs, and the undefined powers 
of the privy-council, (/e conseil d’état) the state of the law as 
regards Church affairs acquires a degree of uncertainty and 
unfixedness, which puts it in the power of the government to 
carry ona successful system of persecution against any impor- 
tunate individual, against any inconvenient principle, or 
against any obnoxious party. As to the freedom of education, 
without which liberty of conscience is an empty word, it is 
formally prohibited by the law. This shameful violation of 
one of the express stipulations of the constitution, is to be 
attributed to the hatred of the clergy and the contempt of the 
authority of the Church, which characterise certain classes in 
France. ‘The chamber of deputies being chosen principally 
by these persons, so Jong as the electoral law remains in its 
present state, the government runs no risk of Josing its uncon- 
stitutional monopoly. The state of public education in France, 
under the existing order of things, is essentially irreligious, 
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and of course essentially anti-social ; for where no religious 
sanction exists, where are we to look for a permanent principle 
of public order? Fortunately for that country, religion still 
exercises an influence, direct or indirect, over all the various 
classes of society. Are not its eternal, its unvarying princi- 
ples publicly taught in every parish throughout that vast 
empire? And even in the case of those who profess to des- 
pise its precepts, who can calculate the moral influence of that 
sex which St. Augustine so justly terms “ devout”? The pious 
female, in the intimate relations of a wife and of a mother, 
carries into action the sublime principles of the Christian faith 
with meekness and constancy. Where is the man, whose 
heart is not completely corrupted, who can resist the eloquent 
appeal of such a wife, or forget the pious instructions of such 
a mother? This indirect influence of religion, explains the 
possibility of a certain degree of order and exterior decorum, 
where public education is conducted upon principles which 
are essentially sceptical, to say the least of them, and where, 
not unfrequently, erroris in culcated as truth, and truth treated 
as error. 

It is an idle folly to suppose, that the principles which 
reign in the literature and even in the philosophy of France, 
at the present day, can ever serve as the basis of public order. 
He who sows the whirlwind, reaps the storm! -What can we 
expect from that impatient desire of present good, which 
necessarily determines the actions of those who have lost sight 
of all future existence? one continued series of crime and 
folly. Men scrambling for power, for power’s sake, and setting 
at nought every notion of right and justice; all means being 
good, provided they lead to success. If power be naturally 
calculated to corrupt the best of men, what must be its influ- 
ence on such persons? One shudders at the idea of a man 
without principles, and consequently without a fixed system 
of public conduct, steering the vessel of the state with an un- 
certain policy, and temporising with difficulties, the causes and 
the remedies of which are to him alike unknown. His sole 
effort is directed to the maintenance of a numerical majority, 
and this majority is frequently obtained by means which are 
a secret to no one. It is a notorious fact, that at no period 
was jobbing and trafficking with the public purse, pushed to 
greater lengths than it has been since the late revolution. If 
a numerical majority be the real principle of a constitutional 
government, (no matter how it be obtained), why not proclaim 
it openly, and boldly act upon it? Atthe close of the Roman 
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empire, the system of majorities obtained in a certain way, 
was reduced to an extreme simplicity: as it was necessary, by 
the force of circumstances, that the future emperor should 
secure a majority in the pretorian guard, the various pre- 
tenders to that high dignity established their respective claims 
by a public bidding. This arrangement was attended at least 
with one advantage, perfectly accordant with the principles of 
justice, for by this means every rogue came in for a share of 
the spoil. Under the present order of things, the most im- 
portunate, the most active, the most persevering, alone carry 
off the palm ; one man is gained by a place; another by the 
promise of a place, and the rest belongs to the impenetrable 
mysteries of the secret service money. 

But leaving the deplorable state of public opinion in France 
to work out its own remedy, we hasten to rejoin the subject 
more immediately before us, viz. the state of religious liberty 
in Belgium, particularly as regards the very important matter 
of education; pointing out the results which it has already 
obtained, since it has been laid down as a principle, and 
admitted as a fact. In order to understand this question in 
all its bearings, it will be necessary to cast a rapid glance over 
the progressive encroachments, by which the civil power, 
during the last half century, has undermined the authority of 
the Church in this matter. 

The benefits of religious liberty had been assured to 
Belgium for many centuries, by an uninterrupted succession 
of Catholic princes, many of whom were distinguished for 
their eminent piety. ‘The period which immediately precedes 
the first violent encroachment of thé civil power, is one still 
cherished in the grateful memory of that eminently religious 
people. Maria ‘Teresa was a sovereign whose policy was 
based upon the eternal and fixed principles of justice, and she 
cofistantly exercised the extensive power committed to her 
hands, as a trust, and not according to the suggestions of her 
own private caprice. For some time previous to her death, 
which happened in 1780, she appears to have allowed a dan- 
gerous degree of influence to two men who were attached to 
her person in the quality of physicians to the court. ‘These 
men, of great eminence in their profession, had necessarily 
considerable influence at court, and particularly over the 
empress, now sinking under the attacks of a complication of 
disease; and they, in all probability, were the persons who 
instilled into the mind of her son and successor, those anti- 
religious principles which brought down upon the Belgian 
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provinces so many and so heavy misfortunes. Thrice in this 
unfortunate country have the liberties of the Church been 
attacked by the civil power; first, during the reign of Joseph 
the second ; again by Napoleon, and at a later period by the 
Dutch ; and each of these attempts to destroy the precious 
deposit which had been handed down to them by their pious 
forefathers, has been immediately followed by the violent over- 
throw of the power which attempted it: a threefold revolution, 
most disastrous in its immediate effects, but most glorious and 
most salutary in its consequences; having established upon a 
firm basis the great national treasure of civil and religious 
liberty. 

In order to appreciate the social influence of this state of 
things, it will be necessary to cast a rapid glance over the 
policy pursued by the three preceding governments with 
regard to that important form of religious liberty, which is 
connected with civil and religious education ; for social causes 
as well as physical, require a certain lapse of time in order to 
attain their complete developement, their action being more 
or less modified by the impediments which interrupt it. 

Belgium had, for a long period of years, as we have already 
observed, been governed by a series of most religious princes, 
and had also enjoyed the advantages which result from the 
doctrine and examples of a learned and pious clergy. We do 
not attempt to conceal that the religious troubles of the 
16th century were productive of very grave consequences in 
the Belgian provinces. Hordes of necessitous and unprin- 
cipled foreigners, seizing as a pretext the propagation of the 
new doctrines, rushed like a destructive whirlwind over the 
land. These execrable miscreants, being joined by the scum 
of the populace, pillaged the magnificent churches of all the 
principal cities, committing at the same time the most revolt- 
ing excesses, and accompanying their acts of violence with the 
most awful desecrations. Nor was this all; the ministers of 
the new faith publicly taught their impious doctrines in several 
places, and thus instilled a secret poison into the minds of the 
curious and the unwary. But, notwithstanding these calami- 
ties, the great mass of the people remained - uncontaminated, 
and firmly attached to the religion of their fathers. We dwell 
upon these circumstances, in order to enable us to forma 
just appreciation of the causes which have prepared the pre- 
sent state of religious feeling in Belgium; for most undoubt- 
edly the principles of the new religion have exercised a certain 
influence in that country. The supreme authority of the 
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human reason, is a principle too flattering to human pride, 
not to find a certain number of partizans in every age and in 
every country. Yet these excesses, both physical and moral, 
attacked only the surface of society: its institutions, its educa- 
tion, and above all, its clergy, were eminently Catholic. So 
long as the vital parts of the body-politic were healthy, these 
partial ulcers were unable to endanger its existence. The 
great enemy of truth had therefore a more important mission 
to fulfil, having completely failed in detaching the Belgian 
Church from the centre of unity, and for that purpose it was 
necessary that the civil power should attack the freedom of 
education, not only civil, but even religious, and establish on 
its ruins a rigorous monopoly. The preposterous project of 
establishing a state theology, without openly breaking with 
the Church, was first regarded by the weak intellect of Joseph 
the Second, as a sort of social progress, according to the doc- 
trines of the new atheistical philosophy, which considered 
religion as a mere engine of the executive power. The 
Catholic hierarchy, regarded as an element of social order, 
was considered as a thing too important to be rashly aban- 
doned ; the emperor therefore began by attempting to detach 
it from its lawful head. Under the specious pretext of reli- 
gious toleration, on the 13th October 1781, he published an 
edict by which the bishops and the superior members of the 
regular clergy were rendered independent of the pope; but on 
the other hand, all the official documents which they pub- 
lished, were to be submitted to government, and at the same 
time, the prerogatives of the ecclesiastical tribunals were 
abolished. It was evident that the emperor could never hope 
to triumph in these important matters as long as the clergy 
remained attached to their duty: he resolved therefore to get 
their education into his own hands, and for that purpose, after 
having suppressed the celebrated university of Louvain, he 
established upon its ruins his famous General Ecclesiastical 
Seminary, at the same time closing all the episcopal colleges 
and the theological schools attached to the great monaste- 
ries; ina word, there was no other theology to be taught, 
but the court theology. This rash measure, as might be well 
expected, met with a vigorous opposition on the part of the 
clergy, and in that opposition we might have safely included 
the majority of all classes, Fortunately for the best interests 
of religion, the same spirit of encroachment which had induced 
the emperor to sap the very foundations of the Church, in- 
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duced him to overthrow the constitution of the state. After 
having suppressed the three supreme councils, and all the 
provincial legislatures, he did away altogether with the ancient 
geographical subdivisions of the different provinces; and in 
their place he established nine circles or departments, intend- 
ing thereby to put an end to the various provincial franchises, 
which he had however solemnly sworn to maintain. This 
imprudent measure drew down upon him even the indifferent 
and the philosophical party, and was the death-blow of his 
authority in these rich provinces. A short time previous to 
the great French revolution, he rescinded all these obnoxious 
measures; but that great political crisis completely swept 
away the authority of Austria in the Low Countries for ever. 
Upon the establishment of the French empire, which com- 
prised within its vast frontier the whole of Belgium, the 
encroachments of the civil power were continued. The con- 
flicts between the civil and religious authorities during the 
military despotism of Napoleon, partook necessarily of the 
character of the times. We shall not attempt to follow this 
extraordinary man through all the violent measures which he 
adopted, in order to establish over public opinion that abso- 
lute rule which he had introduced into the army and into the 
state. When his iron hand had struck down the many-headed 
monster of democratic power, his first step towards the annihi- 
lation of intellectual liberty, was the monopoly of civil educa- 
tion, by the establishment of the Imperial University, an 
institution which still exists under the name of the Université 
de France. This strongly organized institution, is, in fact, a 
sort of intellectual inquisition, which possesses the power of 
preventing all those persons from publicly teaching, who 
refuse to propagate its doctrines. ‘The rude despotism of this 
military adventurer weighed heavily upon Belgium during 
the commencement of the present century, and most of the 
public men of our day were educated under its influence. In 
all the public colleges, under this system, the boys assembled 
by beat of drum, and various other military arrangements 
marked the origin and the tendency of these institutions. The 
emperor met with very little opposition to his wishes on the 
part of the laity, but from the very moment of the establish- 
ment of the imperial system, the clergy, as in duty bound, 
marked their decided disapprobation of it. As it is utterly 
impossible to establish the limits which separate civil from 
religious education, they naturally looked with great jealousy 
upon a state of things which attacked at its basis that divine 
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prerogative of teaching, which forms an essential part of their 
ministry. The opposition of the clergy, although merely pas- 
sive, was a thing for which the emperor was wholly unprepared, 
and which he was ata loss to understand. He soon, however, 
discovered that the only way of accomplishing his purpose, 
was to destroy the Catholic hierarchy in France, by detach- 
ing the clergy from that centre of unity, which is the very 
source of the spiritual life-—from that true Church of which 
unity is one of the essential characteristic qualities. ‘The 
measures which he took were in harmony with his general 
character and his ordinary practice. His multifarious occupa- 
tions rendered it impossible for him to treat things in their 
details: in military tactics, his first step was to march into the 
heart of the enemy’s country, and establish himself in the 
capital ; and in this case, he laid violent hands upon the supreme 
pontiff. Having deprived him of his hereditary dominions, 
he carried him into France, thinking it would be no difficult 
matter to impose his own terms upon a defenceless old man. 
He began by alluring him with the hope of regaining his lost 
power, but he found that the Church of Christ is not governed 
according to the caprice of any individual, but according to 
well-defined principles, and according to the apostolical tradi- 
tion; and that the meek and unassuming Pius VII was not 
only a temporal sovereign, but that he was moreover a bishop, 
the supreme bishop of the universal Church; and that, as 
such, he exercised a jurisdiction which no violence could affect. 

Such of our readers as are familiar with the Church history 
of this period, will remember the unheard-of efforts which 
Napoleon made to establish a schism in the French Church, 
the principal of which was the famous National Council, which 
met at Paris in the year 1810, composed of the highest eccle- 
siastical dignitaries, amongst whom were six cardinals, eight 
archbishops, and ninety-one bishops. No such assembly had 
taken place since the general council of Trent, and all the eyes 
of Christendom were intensely fixed upon the proceedings of 
this august body. Weare sorry that the nature of our subject 
does not permit us to enter into the details of its various meet- 
ings, a faithful account of which has been preserved by one of 
its members, who particularly distinguished himself in the 
defence of orthodox principles.* Many of the incidents pre- 
sent a high dramatic interest, and are worthy of the very best 
ages of the Christian Church. We cannot resist the tempta- 





* The Prince de Broglie, Bishop of Ghent. 
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tion of citing one amongst many. Upon one occasion, when 
several of the court party had spoken in no measured terms 
of the bull by which Pius VII had recently excommunicated, 
the emperor asserting openly that the pope had overstepped 
the limits of his prerogative, the venerable archbishop of Bor- 
deaux, opening the council of Trent, at the passage which 
relates to the excommunication of sovereigns, threw it violently 
upon the table, and thus put an end to the discussion, by 
pointing out this specific and paramount authority; at the 
same time adding, “ My lords, these opinions are not an attack 
upon the Pope, but an attack upon the Church!” ‘This ener- 
getic protestation, and the high character of the person by 
whom it was made, produced a most excellent effect.* 

Out of this council arose a circumstance which enabled a 
certain portion of the Belgian youth to exhibit a practical pro- 
testation in favour of religious liberty, which reflects the 
. highest honour upon the age and country in which it took 
place. The emperor, being unable to overcome the sturdy 
virtue of the majority in this great national synod, suddenly 
broke it up; and, according to his favourite maxim of the right 
of power, seizing the most obnoxious members, he shut them 
up in the chateau of Vincennes, which was then used as a sort 
of imperial bastile. The bishop of Ghent was, of course, one 
of the number, and the students of his ecclesiastical seminary 
having unanimously refused to recognize the person who arro- 
gated to himself the title of his successor, were particularly 
selected as the object of imperial vengeance. The principal 
actor in this scandalous affair was a renegade abbé, who had 
for many years thrown off the ecclesiastical habit, and appears 
only to have taken it again from motives, which, to say the 
least of them, are highly suspicious. This base instrument of 
an impious oppression, having threatened the students with the 
anger of the emperor, the consequences of which he took care 
to insinuate in a manner which could not be mistaken ; they 
replied to a man that they would rather be good soldiers than 
schismatic priests. ‘The emperor, who was a man not to break 
his word upon an occasion of this sort, ordered them to be in- 
corporated into different regiments. Upon this occasion every 
form of law was set at defiance ; even the ordinary privilege of 
furnishing a substitute was refused, and the most legitimate 
causes of exemption were overruled. One of them, who is at 





* Coup d’ceil sur I’histoire eeclésiastique dans les premiéres années du 19me 
siecle, &c. &e. par T. T. du Smet ; Gand, 1836; p. 291. 
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the present day a Jesuit, and a very celebrated preacher, was 
the peculiar object of the prefect’s anger. “As for that fellow,” 
said he, ‘* although under the standard height, he isanuch too 
troublesome to be left at large; you may make a drummer of 
him!” Father B——, who is a man of great humour, relates 
this anecdote most admirably, and adds, that he made it a 
point of conscience, to prove himself one of the best drummers 
in the grande armée. This vicissitude of his early lifé has 
not perhaps been wholly without its influence in the success 
with which he since (as Hudibras has it) 


“The pulpit, drum ecclesiastic, 
Has beat with fist, instead of a stick.” 


Above fifty of these heroic confessors fell victims to a con- 
tagious disease at Wesel, and those whose bodily infirmities 
rendered them unfit for military service, were marched off 
under an escort of gendarmerie, and shut up in the common 
prison of Sainte Pélagie. A circumstance highly worthy of 
admiration, is the perseverance of the survivors in their origi- 
nal vocation; all, with the exception of two, having renewed 
their studies and taken holy orders, and these two were, as 
we have been informed, prevented by ill-health. Many of 
them are still to be found amongst the most eminent members 
of the Belgian clergy. Besides the celebrated preacher to 
whom we have alluded, who is at present occupied in com- 
pleting the herculean labours of the Bollandists, we have the 
honour of being personally acquainted with several others. 

Napoleon having completely failed in his attempt to estab- 
lish a schism, attacked religious liberty in Belgium by the 
same measures which had so eminently failed in the hands of 
his philosophical predecessor. He closed the preparatory eccle- 
siastical seminaries, and introduced a series of other vexatious 
measures, which were however suddenly put an end to by his 
unexpected downfall. 

As far as regards the last effort of this conflict, no period of 
contemporary history has been more unjustly appreciated. 
The systematic and uncompromising persecution of the Ca- 
tholic religion which formed the basis of the Dutch policy, has 
been constantly lost sight of, not only by those who were in- 
different upon the matter, but even by many persons well 
disposed towards the Catholic Church. The king of the Low 
Countries possessed many qualities which were calculated to 
win the esteem of his Belgian subjects. He was a man of 
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business, and well versed in the wants and interests of the 
different localities which he visited ; he was, moreover, easy of 
access and_affable in his manners. As far as religious matters 
were concerned, he professed the most liberal sentiments upon 
the capital questions of the liberty of conscience, the freedom 
of the press, and other topics of vital interest to his Catholic 
subjects ; but unfortunately his actions were but little in accord 
with his professions. But however our religious and political 
opinions may differ from those of the late government (or 
rather of the king, whose opinions were its supreme law), we 
cannot allow ourselves to be led away by the general clamour, 
and say that it did nothing for the Catholics. Its policy to- 
wards the clergy, as far as temporal interests were concerned, 
was as liberal as that of many powers exclusively Catholic: it 
accorded numerous subsidies for the enlargement and recon- 
struction of churches, and for other useful purposes. Its per- 
secution was directed to a higher order of things, and was, on 
that account, more dangerous in its consequences. ‘This ten- 
dency appears to result naturally from the subordination of 
the spiritual to the temporal authority, when the latter is in- 
vested in the hands of a consistent Protestant. In the plan of 
the late government, there appears to have been a double 
motive. ‘The predominant idea of the king was the establish- 
ment of a national unity, by a complete fusion of the northern 
and the southern provinces; and to that end, he made use of 
every means, both religious and political; and although we 
doubt not that political interests predominated, a spirit of pro- 
selytism may be traced in many of those important measures 
which finally provoked the separation of the two nations. ‘There 
is certainly something highly specious in the loudly proclaimed 
intention of diffusing useful knowledge; and the marked oppo- 
sition of the clergy to the Dutch system of education, has been 
stigmatised as a systematic hatred of whatever tended to im- 
prove the intellectual condition of the people. It, in fact, 
appeared a very hard case, the government having gone to the 
expense of erecting commodious school-rooms in most of the 
populous villages of both the Flanders, that the parish priest 
should interpose his veto and deprive the poorer parishioners 
of the advantages of a cheap and useful education. But when 
we come to examine the character of the persons who directed 
these establishments, and more particularly the books which 
were employed in them, we are compelled to admit the neces- 
sity of this apparently illiberal conduct. ‘The same systematic 
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opposition of the clergy, based upon the same motives, was 
pursued with regard to the municipal colleges, the professors 
of which, principally Frenchmen, took no pains to conceal 
their profound contempt for every thing Catholic. The go- 
vernment, in furtherance of its general system, began by clos- 
ing all the Catholic colleges; thus establishing, by an open 
violation of the constitution, an odious and intolerant mono- 
poly. As Catholic parents, in order to preserve their children 
from the contamination of anti-Catholic principles, sent them 
into France and other countries, where there existed establish- 
ments conducted upon religious principles, a law was passed 
by which all persons educated in foreign colleges were excluded 
from the national universities: as, therefore, by a previous law, 
the practice of law and of physic, and the occupation of all places 
under government, required an academical degree, this mea- 
sure effectually excluded the Catholics from the practice of the 
learned professions, and closed to them for ever the career of 
public life. On the other hand, in order to attack the Catholic 
religion at its source, the government attempted to extend its 
tyrannical monopoly even to the education of the clergy. ‘The 
ecclesiastical seminaries were forcibly closed, and a general 
college erected by government, the very name of which (the 
philosophical college), struck the pious Catholic with terror. 
Not that religion is in any way opposed to philosophical 
studies, any more than it is to freedom of thought; but the 
application of certain terms changes their real meaning, and 
the orgies of the eighteenth century have given the same ex- 
clusive meaning to the word philosophe, as the same causes 
have given to the term free-thinker in our own country. It 
is true the king, upon signing the concordat, abandoned this 
favourite scheme, hoping probably to find some other means 
of arriving at the same end; but all the other oppressive and 
exceptionable laws were left in full operation. If to the before- 
mentioned grievances we add the effectual gagging of the 
press by the rigorous application of certain penal ‘aws, in 
direct opposition to the constitution, we may form a tolerable 
idea of the servile bondage in which the spiritual power 
was held during the Dutch ascendancy. ‘These circumstances, 
amongst others, prepared the violent political reaction of 1830, 
and certainly no man of generous mind can condemn the 
Belgians for having thrown-off a yoke which would ultimately 
have proved fatal both to civil and to religious liberty. 

Out of this important social change have arisen two circum- 
stances, which may be considered as its natural consequences, 
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being at the same time subjects of vital import as regards the 
future destiny of that country, both in a civil and in a religious 
point of view ; we allude to the reorganization of public educa- 
tion, and the resuscitation of the Regular Clergy. ‘These two 
grand social problems have fixed the attention of all thinking 
men, whatever may be the peculiar form of theirreligious opinions. 
Both Catholics and anti-Catholics of every various shade admit 
that these questions attack the very vitality of the state. One 
class of political economists, predicts a speedy decline to that 
people where priestcraft has sealed up the Piérian spring, and 
where the uninstructed are delivered up asa prey to be devoured 
by innumerable hosts of monks and friars, of all colours, black, 
white, and grey; drones in the social hive; who take an active 
part in the consumption of the good things of this world, leav- 
ing to others the more painful duty of their laborious produc- 
tions. As regards monastic institutions, this marked disap- 
probation of them is by no means confined to the avowed 
enemies of the Catholic Church; we have heard similar 
opinions defended, in less offensive terms, by many of its lay 
members, and not unfrequently by the secular clergy, both in 
England and on the Continent; men of undoubted piety and 
of general information, capable, one would think, of forming a 
cool practical opinion upon a subject of such high importance. 

We are sorry that our limits, and the more special object of 
this article, render it impossible for us to enter into a subject so 
complicated as the revival of monastic institutions in the nine- 
teenth century ; future circumstances will, we doubt not, afford 
us an opportunity of putting forth a mature opinion upon that 
matter ; we shall for the present confine ourselves to observing 
that the question appears to us composed of two distinct ele- 
ments, one of which is religious and the other political: upon 
the former there cannot exist two opinions amongst Catholics, 
as to the principle ; the existence of a regular clergy is of the 
greatest importance, and of the highest advantage to the 
Church. The application of this principle lies open to discus- 
sion, and every une is at liberty to prefer the Jesuits to the 
Dominicans, the Benedictines to the Franciscans, and the 
bare-footed Carmelites to the disciples of St. Augustine. It 
would, however, perhaps, be more prudent to abstain from all 
partialities upon such a matter, and to admit, that each order 
has, or has had, its special mission in the Church. ‘The poli- 
tical question, particularly that part of it which lies within the 
domain of political economy, is one which it will be diffi- 
eult to settle by argument. The most convincing argument 
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in their favour would be the complete success of the experi- 
ment now being tried in Belgium. 

All restrictions upon education having been abolished by 
the revolution of 1830, we find at the present day three dis- 
tinct systems in full operation, each having its public schools 
and its universities. In the first place, we have the system’ 
which has been established by the clergy ; which has its public 
schools in most of the principal towns, its university being 
established at Louvain. In these preparatory institutions, 
which are called colleges, both the discipline and the plan of 
study are regulated by the clergy. The Principal, and most 
of the Professors, are ecclesiastics; the boys assist daily at the 
holy sacrifice of the Mass, and are constantly under the eye of 
a vigilant superintendant. Proper importance is of course 
attached to the discharge of all their religious duties: in a word, 
the whole plan of education in these establishments is based 
upon the fundamental truth of our holy religion, ‘* wnem est 
necessarium.” Whatever may be your future prospects in life, 
whether you are destined to become a physician, or an advo- 
cate, or a merchant, you have, before all things, certain para-~ 
mount duties, which imply a competent knowledge of the 
dogma of the Church, and a careful and patient observance of 
its salutary discipline. They learn syntax and prosody like 
other boys, and as far as we have had opportunities of judging, 
bring away quite as much Latin and Greek as those turned 
out of the rival establishments under similar circumstances of 
capacity and length of study. There is, perhaps, in many 
cases, somewhat less of exterior polish, but to that we attach 
little importance; gentlemanly manners are the result rather 
of family tradition, and an intercourse with good society. The 
first six months that a man passes in the world, decide his 
position in that arbitrary scale which fashion has established. 
‘To judge of this matter by what passes under our own eyes, 
we are forced to admit that a Stoneyhurst boy at the end of 
the first winter, is a very different personage; the substitution 
of Mr. Stultz for the college tailor, has operated a change 
which almost amounts to a destruction of personal identity. 
On the other hand, the young men educated in these establish- 
ments have had the advantage of receiving their early instrue- 
tion from men who respect and practise the Christian religion ; 
an advantage, which, no one who appreciates the force of early 
habit, can overlook ; an advantage, we should say, which would 
not be too dearly purchased at a much greater sacrifice. 

Those, amongst the youths so prepared, who are intended for 
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the learned professions, continue their studies in the Catholic 
university at Louvain, an establishment formed and supported 
by the Catholic body in Belgium, under the direction of the 
superior clergy. The plan upon which this institution has 
been founded has been this: the furnishing of a complete 
scientific education, upon principles in harmony with the Ca- 
tholic faith, by the most eminent professors in every branch 
both of science and of literature; it being a condition, sine 
gud non, that these professors should hold and practise the 
Catholic religion. In accordance with these regulations, several 
very celebrated professors from Munich, from Berlin, and from 
Bonn, have been called to occupy the chairs of history, of 
medicine,* of archeology, and various other sciences. In the 
original constitution of this academical body, few professorships 
were confided to ecclesiastics; although this important enter- 
prise was organised by an ecclesiastic (the Abbé De Ram), and 
under the immediate superintendence of the episcopal body. 
The chair of the canon law was, indeed, so occupied, and we 
think with high propriety, as also that of moral philosophy, the 
importance of which, joined to the lamentable state of philoso- 
omy studies, furnishing sufficient motives for such a choice. 

ith the exception of these two, all the rest were confided 
to laymen. We have seen, witha certain feeling of regret, at 
a more recent period, several chairs occupied by members of 
the clergy; amongst others, those of geology and French 
literature; for the enemies of this institution have long since 
foretold, that this university is destined to become an ecclesias- 
tical monopoly, the professorships of Louvain being destined 
to become the object of episcopal patronage. We must acknow- 
ledge that, judging the matter @ priori, it appears highly 
improbable that men who have devoted the best part of their 
lives to the study of the specialities of their own profession, 
will be prepared to illustrate the new career which opens 
before them. We speak here merely as to the principle, and 
without any reference to the recent nominations personally, 
those gentlemen being wholly unknown to us. We take the 
deepest interest in all that regards the future welfare of the 
Catholic University, because we look upon this institution as a 
grand social experiment, closely connected with the vital inte- 
rests of religious civilization. No one, more than ourselves, 
appreciates the advantages which result to society from the 





* Since writing the above, the Professor of Anatomy, who was a son of the cele- 
brated Windischmann, and himself a professor of great merit, has been called toan 
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co-operation of the clergy in the important work of education ; 
and if we have ventured to express a doubt as to the expe- 
diency of filling up the vacant professorships at Louvain by 
ecclesiastics, it is not because we think that a priest is less qua- 
lified than a layman to make a good professor; but because, 
considering the state of the education of the clergy in Belgium, 
it is morally impossible that such a course of study can qualify 
any one to take up a scientific speciality with success. ‘To 
march at the head of modern science is the condition which 
the title of this new institution imposes upon it. It would be 
a grievous error to suppose that it has merely to enter upon 
the fame and continue the labours of the ancient university of 
Louvain; for, in the golden days of that celebrated seat of 
learning, there existed many Catholic universities, whereas, 
in our days, there is but one. It is, therefore, rather an Euro- 
pean, than a national institution; and, as such, must call to its 
aid, at any sacrifice, all the great Catholic celebrities. ‘This, 
we are aware, is a work of considerable difficulty in every 
respect, and principally in a financial point of view; eminent 
men, already advantayveously established, cannot be expected 
to abandon their position without an indemnity in some degree 
equivalent; and the sole pecuniary resources of this infant 
institution are the voluntary contributions of a small Catholic 
people, where, unfortunately, those who are best able to con- 
tribute to its success, are either indifferent, or opposed to it. 
Having thus cast a rapid glance upon that system of educa- 
tion—which we may proudly call the Catholic system, because 
it is exclusively based upon Catholic charity and Catholic 
truth—we shall proceed to examine the two remaining systems, 
which, for the sake of perspicuity, we shall also qualify 
by the cumulative epithet, calling the one the national, 
and the other the liberal system. These three systems 
represent the three sole possible contingencies for reli- 
gious belief—the positive, the negative, and the indifferent. 
Men who have a fixed system, and who pretend that all the 
capital questions of philosophy and of history are connected 
with that system; on the other hand, men who assert that the 
only real road to knowledge is doubt / and then, between these 
two extremes, the juste milieu of universal toleration ! tole- 
ration, not of persons, but of opinions—the most extrava- 
gant folly that human perversity ever invented. ‘This universal 
toleration is, however, in the present case, merely a state 
fiction; for the force of public opinion would put down any 
man who openly dared to profess anti-religious principles. A 
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very different spirit, in fact, reigns in the government univer- 
sities; we have ourselves heard one of the Professors of Phi- 
losophy citing, with marked approbation, the writings of St. 
Augustine and of St. Thomas Aquinas, with those of Bossuet 
and of Fenelon. 

The national system of education, in a country where there 
is no state religion, must necessarily be without any decided 
tendency. Philosophy, under such a system, can only bea 
series of experiments, and history an assemblage of facts. 
Such must be the case, or rather such ought to be the case, 
logically speaking. The national system of education has 
but one imperative duty, namely, that of having no system at 
all. But how is the fact?—for facts are stubborn things, 
and are not always in harmony with the principles upon 
which they depend.—The national system of education, in 
the sole branch which is at present organised, viz., the uni- 
versities, is a thing as motley as the individuals which com- 
pose it. In the reorganization of the universities,—in which 
measure was comprised the suppression of one out of the 
three,—the first difficulty which presented itself was one, be- 
fore which many undisputed ameliorations are still destined 
to wait; the difficulty of vested interests. The professors of 
the three existing universities put forth their claims to places 
or to pensions. We must, however, say, in justice to the 
government, that they contrived to introduce into the new 
organization several foreigners of distinguished merit; amongst 
whom were, Monsieur Lacordaire, the brother of the cele- 
brated Abbé Lacordaire ; and Monsieur Margerin, a man of 
extraordinary capacity, and one of the most profound mathe- 
maticians of the present day, being no less deeply versed in 
the natural sciences: to the latter was confided the professor- 
ship of geology in the university of Ghent, whilst the impor- 
tant chair of moral philosophy was given to Monsieur Huet, 
one of the last and most distinguished disciples of that bril- 
liant school which gave a death-blow to materialism. The 
eclectics in France were not, however, successful in substitut- 
ing some permanent doctrine in its place; this complete 
failure of such men as Royer Collard, Cousin, and Jouffroy, 
offers an important moral lesson, and proves that the unas- 
sisted reason is wholly incompetent to the task of forming a 
general philosophical theory. ‘lhe nature of the human soul, 
the origin and destiny of the human race, are problems which 
can never be solved @ posteriori. 

We are, then, fully prepared to admit, that these univer- 
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sities count amongst their professors several men of considerable 
merit ; yet these institutions, as forming part of that systemless 
system to which we have alluded, lie open to the gravest 
objections. What chance has a pupil of merit, who really 
thinks for himself, and desires in completing his education to 
arrive at a certain unity of doctrine; what chance of success 
has such a youth, when in the morning he attends a lesson of 
moral philosophy,—where, perhaps, the professor follows the 
Catholic method,—and in the afternoon a lesson of history, 
where the Church, as a hierarchy, is pointed out as a sort of 
social incubus, exhibiting the fears and the prejudices of man- 
kind moved by the interest of a few ambitious churchmen, for 
the satisfaction of a few private interests, and a few ignoble pas- 
sions; and where the vapourish pantheism of Germany, and 
the brutalizing materialism of Broussais, march side by side? 
What can result from such a state of things, but a permanent 
confusion of ideas, or a state of systematic doubt? That 
such is always necessarily the case, we by no means assert, for 
we have witnessed many instances of the contrary. The 
system is, however, no less reprehensible, because, by some 
train of fortuitous circumstances, it fails in accomplishing the 
evil which is its natural consequence. 

To complete the system of national education, there yet 
remain two branches, which are to be regulated by a special 
legislative measure—I’ Instruction primaire, et U Instruction 
moyenne. We beg pardon of our readers for making use of 
these foreign epithets; but the fact is, that, as in our own 
country the same classification does not exist in theory 
(although existing in fact), we have no precise terms to mark 
the distinction. ‘The object of the former is to provide in 
every village a school where the poor may receive a gratuitous 
education, in harmony with their social position, consisting 
in reading, writing, and the elements of arithmetic, accompa- 
nied, we believe, with certain preliminary notions of geography 
and local history. These schools already exist in most parts 
of Belgium, particularly in the two Flanders, some having 
been established by the late government, and others since the 
revolution. These establishments, even in the absence of a 
law which is intended to settle their number and the conditions 
of their existence, are already on the increase; so that ina 
short time every peasant will have an opportunity of learning 
to read and to write. As the parish schools were considered, 
under the late government, as an engine of proselytism, the 
masters and the books used therein being generally opposed 
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to the Catholic faith, these establishments still remain, to a 
certain degree, the objects of popular suspicion, particularly 
where, as in many instances, the old schoolmaster has been 
allowed to remain. 

Whilst on the subject of the education of the poor, we can- 
not pass over in silence an admirable institution which is 
common in Belgium, particularly in country villages, namely, 
that of working schools, under the direction of pious women, 
who are generally associated to the orders of St. Francis or 
St. Dominick. In these establishments, labour being accom: 
panied by prayer, attains to the dignity of an expiation ; and 
that meek submission to the Divine will, which is one of the 
peculiar characteristics of Christian charity, becoming a fixed 
habit of the mind, sheds its softening influence over the toils 
and privations which are the birthright of the poor, 

The final organization of this important branch of public 
education will probably bring into collision the two principal 
political parties, the Catholics and the Liberals; but we doubt 
not that the compact majority of the two elective chambers of 
one of the most Catholic countries in Europe, will prevent 
the triumph of irreligion in its various forms, whether it 
march under the deserted banner of Voltaire, or under that of 
Guizot; for the liberal party in the Belgian Chambers appears 
to us to be almost exclusively formed of these two varieties of 
opinion ;—men who profess an open hatred to all religion, or 
who consent to retain it merely as an element of public order, 
without attempting to define in what it consists. Religion, for 
the latter, is a sort of speculative entity, of Protean form --some- 
thing with or without a form of worship—with or without the 
supreme sanction of a future judgment—with or without an 
intelligent and active author ! 

We have but a very few words to add upon that remaining 
branch of the national education, which is to complete the 
system. Its object is to have a grammar-school in all the 
principal towns, in which those of the Belgian youth who are 
intended for the universities may be duly prepared by a regular 
course of study, and in which those who are destined for other 
pursuits may receive a liberal education. The principle 
already laid down, and which will, in all probability, be 
adopted in the new law, appears to be this—that the educa- 
tion is to be nearly gratuitous, the expense of these establish- 
ments being borne conjointly by the government and the dif- 
ferent municipal anthorities. Most of these public schools, at 
the present moment, notwithstanding the real advantages 
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which they offer, as far as learning is concerned, are at a very 
low ebb. This state of things is to be attributed, if not to 
the hostility of the clergy, at least to their silent disapprobation ; 
a disapprobation founded upon very grave motives, which we 
shall not, however, attempt to examine in detail ; they may, 
however, be classed under three general heads—the personal 
character of the generality of the professors—the personal 
character of the pupils—and the absence of a proper religious 
discipline. As long as these objections exist, the large sums 
annually expended upon these establishments will produce 
little real good, the number of pupils being insignificant. 
We lately had the curiosity to inform ourselves as to the state 
of one of these establishments, situated in a town of above 
40,000 inhabitants, and were surprised to find that it con- 
tained not a single boarder, and only a comparatively small 
number of day-scholars, several of whom belonged to parents 
in indigent circumstances, who were received gratuitously. 
For these scholars no less than fifteen professors are main- 
tained at a very considerable expense. In the same town 
exists another college, lately established by the clergy, under 
the sanction of the bishop, which is wholly supported by the 
contributions of the scholars: it is true, that, being estab- 
lished upon principles of the strictest economy, the expense 
for the pupils is not very much more than at the municipal 
college; it is however greater; but this has in nowise pre- 
vented its success, as there are already a considerable number 
of boarders and nearly three hundred day-scholars. 

Of the third and remaining system of education we avow 
that we know very little, and therefore it becomes us to speak 
of it with caution. Its grand feature is the university estab- 
lished in Brussels, under the name of the Université Libre. 
This is certainly a very imposing institution, in its prospectus, 
which we had the pleasure of reading in the windows of a 
pastry-cook’s shop, printed upon an immense sheet of yellow 
paper. Like the Catholic University, it is founded upon the 
voluntary principle ; but as its principal patrons appear parti- 
cularly averse to drawing their purse strings, a double expe- 
dient has been hit upon to obviate that disagreeable necessity. 
In the first place, the professors, who were principally chosen 
amongst persons resident in Brussels, were requested to serve 
gratuitously ; many accepted upon those terms, but we have 
reason to believe that their services were in most instances 
in proportion to their salary. To our certain knowledge, two 
of them (one of whom lately refused to take a Christian oath 
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in a court of justice) have never given a single lesson. But 
as several of these gentlemen persisted, we think very properly, 
in asserting that the labourer is worthy of his hire, means were 
found to saddle these upon the municipal treasury, which con- 
tributes annually a sum of forty thousand francs to the support 
of this favourite hobby of the liberal party ; for whom, we sup- 
pose, the state universities are too pious, although professedly 
without a religion. 

In examining the question of civil and religious education 
in general, in a Catholic point of view, we find it intimately 
connected with the education of the clergy. ‘This subsidiary 

uestion, which is merely a member of the general ques- 
tion, logically speaking, requires, nevertheless, to be treated 
separately, because, in fact, the education of the clergy is 
wholly distinct from that of the laity, according to the spirit 
of the Church, and the express stipulations of the Council of 
Trent ;* for, as that holy council teaches, such is the fragility 
of our nature, particularly in our early years, that the pleasures 
and amusements of the world prove an almost insurmountable 
obstacle to those who are not submitted to a regular and salu- 
tary discipline ; and for that reason, the Church desires that 
those who devote themselves to her service, should be early 
separated from the general corruption, and brought up in the 
observance of virtue and piety. Behold the prudent spirit of 
that best of mothers, who thus provides for us a priesthood, 
firmly grounded in virtue, and well exercised in the use of 
those spiritual weapons, by which alone we triumph over evil. 
Should this paper fall into the hands of any of our Protes- 
tant friends, we beseech them to compare the following system 
of ecclesiastical education with that of the clergy of the 
Established Church, as conducted at Oxford and Cambridge. 
Most of our readers have heard startling accounts of the 
general habits of the undergraduates of our two great univer- 
sities. Should these statements be to any great extent cor- 
rect, we would appeal to every dispassionate observer as to 
whether or not such a course of life can adequately prepare a 
man for the grave functions of the Christian ministry, even 
when those functions are merely confined to the teaching of a 
system of moral philosophy ? 

It is the fashion in our day to undervalue the learning of the 
clergy, as a body. We are prepared to admit, that, at first 
sight, this objection appears extremely plausible, particularly 





* Sess. xxiii.c. 18. 
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upon comparing the productions of living authors belonging 
to that body, with those of any other given periods. Where, 
indeed, are the Bossuets, the Fenelons, the Malebranches, of 
the nineteenth century? We shall not enter upon the invi- 
dious task of establishing a parallel between the learned men 
of the present day and those of past times, although we might, 
perhaps, thereby arrive at a conclusion which would astonish 
many of our readers; placing at the head of our list the pre- 
sent Pope, who is one of the first oriental scholars of the day. 
This is not, however, the plan we shall adopt, as we consider 
such a proceeding unworthy the gravity of the subject. We 
shall merely,—confining the question for the moment to Bel- 
gium,—show how the clergy are educated, and then we think 
that we may safely assert, that no learned body—that neither 
the bar nor the faculty, receive a more careful and complete 
education in any country of Europe, as far as regards their spe- 
cial duties. ‘The clergy in Belgium is chiefly recruited amongst 
the less wealthy classes of society, as the council of Trent re- 
commends; and to this circumstance is, in some degree, to 
be attributed its exemplary piety. In the Belgian Church 
there are no rich sinecures to allure the ambitious and the 
high-born ; those who take upon themselves the grave and 
painful duties of the sacred ministry, must, according to all 
probability, have a special and divine vocation; for no human 
motives can account for a young man preferring the Church as 
a profession, seeing that the pettiest village surgeon (to say © 
nothing of the village lawyer) is much less worked, and much 
better paid; the trifling difference in the expense of their 
respective educations is not a capital affair. What other mo- 
tives, then, than Christian zeal and the irresistible yearnings 
of Christian charity, can induce a man to make that sacrifice 
which implies in itself the sacrifice of all the dearest social 
affections ? He quits, as it were, his family for ever; for his 
numerous duties absorb all his time, and generally re- 
move him to a considerable distance; he abandons for ever 
all the sweet hopes of domestic love, and immolates upon 
the altar of religion the strongest affections of the human 
heart. Those who have never known the conflict which pre- 
cedes this sacrifice, or at least witnessed its progress, can but 
little appreciate its nature. But we leave these secrets of 
divine love covered by that veil which effectually conceals them 
from the profane gaze of the worldly man. 

The substantial, and even some of the smaller farmers, 
are the class of persons who supply the greatest number 
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of priests. The towns, comparatively speaking, are lit- 
tle favoured in this way. There are certain villages which 
reckon amongst their limited population more ecclesiastical 
students, than the large cities of twenty, forty, and eighty 
thousand inhabitants. Before this important statistical fact, 
replete with grave moral consequences, we shall be disposed 
to exclaim with Cowper, 
“ God made the country, and man made the town.” 


Thepresent Cardinal Primate of Belgium was the son of a far- 
mer, and his parents still cultivate the farm upon which he was 
born and brought up. Let us then for a. moment consider the 
progress of the education of such aman. Born of pious pa- 
rents, we see, from the earliest infancy, a careful mother trans- 
fusing into his tender mind the truths and principles of the 
Christian faith; from her beloved lips he learns the moving 
tale of Christ’s sufferings and death, and each returning day 
brings its sacred legend, which furnishes ample matter for the 
development of the imagination and of the heart; for what 
collection of facts can vie in interest, in the deep pathos of real 
feeling, and in variety of incident, with the history of God's 
saints? No man who is gifted with those finer sensibilities 
which form the poet, can remain indifferent in presence of the 
moving details of legendary lore. The legend has, perhaps, a 
greater psychological importance than many persons are pre- 
pared at first sight to admit. This is certainly not the place to 
examine such a question in its details; and we feel more par- 
ticularly inclined to be concise, as we propose to devote a 
special article to the subject of Catholic legends, both ancient 
and modern, in which we shall consider them in a philosophi- 
cal, in an historical, and in a dogmatical point of view. We 
may, however, be allowed to say a few words on this subject, 
in consideration of its close connexion with the subject of 
ecclesiastical education, 

The various faculties of the mind, as well as the numerous 
organs of the body, are evidently destined to receive a simul- 
taneous and harmonic development, and the excessive or 
defective development of any one of the number, destroys the 
general harmony of the whole. It is not necessary, for the 
illustration of this principle, to enter into any elaborate re- 
search, either physiological or metaphysical; the least scientific 
of our readers being aware that the ordinary mechanical cause 
of death is the excessive irritation, or the excessive apathy, of 
one of the great vital organs. The same thing may be said of 
the moral death, and of sin, which is its cause. Virtue, on the 
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contrary, supposes a simultaneous developement and a due 
estimate of the plastic, of the intellectual, and of the moral 
faculties. Every deviation from this primordial law interrupts 
the eternal reign of order, and opens the door to sin and to 
death. It is, then, of the highest importance that the imagina- 
tion (which, psychologically speaking, is a form of the memory) 
should be developed in harmony with the understanding and 
with the will. It is here scarcely necessary to remark, that 
this triple division of the human faculties resumes the whole 
man, and is that which is universally adopted in the schools, 
and by Catholic writers in general; by St. Teresa and St. 
John of the Cross, by St. Augustine, by St. Thomas, and, at a 
later period, by Bossuet and by Fenelon. It is then of the high- 
est consequence that the imagination should not only be duly 
developed, but developed in a proper direction, for no one of 
the human faculties is more subject to aberration. We need 
here merely appeal to facts; and we hesitate not to assert, that 
it is in Protestant and anti-Catholic countries that the wild 
ravings of the imagination have assumed the most preposterous 
forms. ‘The modern literature of Germany and France, and, 
we are sorry toadd, that of our own country, to a certain ex- 
tent, will bear out this assertion; and the reason of this state 
of things is plain—for there is in the human mind a certain ap- 
petite for the marvellous and for the supersensual which must 
be satisfied ; and if you deny it that nourishment which may 
be termed its natural object, one of the two following results 
is inevitable :—it will either remain sterile and inactive, or, 
what is perhaps still worse, it will seek out for itself a factitious 
and illegitimate object. ‘The mind then becomes subject to a 
sort of moral intoxigation, which is alike fatal to the under- 
standing and to the will. ‘Che Church, therefore,—which isthe 
most prudent, and, at the same time, the most careful of 
mothers,—has provided for this exigency, in preserving and in 
handing down to us the admirable treasures of her legendary 
traditions. ‘This is the sweet nourishment which she proposes 
for the imagination of her children. Its real character may 
be tested by the effects which it produces upon the unsophisti- 
cated minds of children; beings whose hearts have not been 
ossified by the contact of the world. Never have we seen a 
more intense interest created, than by the simple recital of 
some of these legendary tales; the lives and sufferings of the 
Pauls and the Autonies, who dwelt far from the haunts of 
men, and held converse only with the invisible world; of holy 
Abraham, the hermit, who, after twenty years passed in the 
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desert, quitted his pious solitude in search of a stray lamb, 
which he carefully carried back into Christ’s fold. 

We have already, we presume, said enough to prove the 
importance of this order of ideas in a perfectly Christian edu- 
cation. If, therefore, it be important generally, it is particularly 
important as regards the education of the.clergy, who are 
destined to transmit to us not only the dogma, but all the 
traditions of the Church. We point out, therefore, with plea- 
sure, and recommend to the serious attention of the Catholic 
reader, this practice, very general in Belgium, of selecting 
their nursery tales from the lives of the saints; and we speak 
from experience when we say, that these heart-moving tales 
maintain a successful rivalry with the deep pathos of Jack the 
Giant-killer, and the Protean vicissitudes of Tom Thumb. 

To return then to our subject: the pious child, after having 
received in his native village the rude elements of his education, 
is placed in his tenth or eleventh year in the petit séminaire, 
or preparatory episcopal seminary, which is in fact nothing 
more or less than a grammar-school. Its name appears to 
indicate a certain connexion with that establishment which is 
exclusively devoted to the education of the clergy, and this 
connexion certainly exists, these schools having been originally 
established for the education of boys destined for the Church. 
In using the expression destined for the Church, it is scarcely 
necessary to explain that we use it in a relative sense; they 
are indeed destined by their parents and by their own natural 
desire, for the sacred ministry, if such indeed be the will of 
Almighty God; this question of a supernatural vocation, is 
always patiently and maturely examined by competent per- 
sons, when the subject has completed his preliminary educa- 
tion, at which period he is generally seventeen or eighteen 
years old, an age at which the judgment may be said to be 
formed. The system of education pursued in these establish- 
ments is such as to suita man for any of the learned professions. 
The course of study occupies eight years, the classical students 
being divided into six classes, each of which occupies a year, 
the two last years being devoted to a general revision of the 
principal Latin and Greek authors, and to a careful repetition 
of the various courses of lectures upon natural philosophy, 
history, political economy, French and Flemish literature, 
and other matters, which had hitherto been considered as sub- 
servient to the study of grammar and the classics. At this 
period of life, and at this comparatively advanced state, the 
education of the priest only commences. On leaving the 
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grammar-school he enters the ecclesiastical seminary, where he 
passes six years in the study of philosophy, divinity, and the 
canon law. In these establishments the young ecclesiastic 
acquires that esprit de corps which so peculiarly characterizes 
the clergy of France and Belgium. The regular succession 
of study and recreation, accompanied with prayer and medita- 
tion, completes the transformation of the man into the priest, 
and prepares him for that life of labour and abnegation which 
is his future lot. We appeal to the candid reader,—dves any 
one of the other learned professions prepare with equal care its 
youthful members? Yet, after all we have advanced, we are 
far from asserting that the clergy at the present moment is 
what may be termed a learned body; but we hesitate not to 
say, that taken in a mass, their technical knowledge is by no 
means inferior to that of the other liberal professions. The 
first priest you meet with would give as sound and as lucid a 
solution of a case of conscience, as any lawyer or physician, 
taken by chance, in a case of Jaw or physic. In many in- 
stances, upon questions of history or polite literature, we are not 
sure that they would be found less prepared ; but be that as it 
may, it is not our intention to hold up the clergy of the present 
day as a learned body, although we have not the slightest doubt 
that the most learned men of the day belong to that body. If 
the clergy, then, are no longer what may be termed a learned 
body, to what causes are we to attribute that change? Those 
causes are numerous, but we shall insist only upon two of the 
principal ones. The first is the want of leisure. The clergy 
is avowedly unequal to the duty which is imposed upon it. 
What is the fate of the young priest who leaves the seminary at 
the age of twenty-five years, with all the germs of knowledge 
bursting into life? He finds his love of science very soon 
damped by the laborious career which he has adopted. If his 
lot falls in a country village, too poor to purchase a library, he 
lives isolated from all the means of progress; his time, more- 
over, being completely taken up by the duties of his ministry. 
In the ages of faith, the richly-endowed conventual institutions 
offered a sure and agreeable asylum for those who desired to 
devote themselves to a life of study, where ample leisure and a 
complete enfranchisement from the cares of life enabled them 
to devote themselves to any given subject. It was in such re- 
treats that the Malebranches, the Bourdaloues, and other great 
men of the 17th century, were formed: to say nothing of those 
who constitute the glory of the middle ages, the Bernards, the 
Dominicks, the Thomases, the Bonaventuras ! 
VOL. VIII. —NO. XVI. DD 
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Another principal reason is the spirit of the age. ‘The nine- 
teenth century is not an age of learning: we attack the surface 
of many things, but little regard their essential constitution 
and their general relations; in a word, ours is an age of ency- 
clopeedias, of magazines, and of analytical abridgments. When 
we consider the very numerous matters which constitute an 
ordinary course of education in France and Belgium, it is no 
matter of astonishment that this universal smattering should 
establish such a complete confusion of ideas, that little or 
nothing is ultimately retained. 

Moreover, such of our readers as have had an opportunity of 
watching the progress of young men who receive their educa- 
cation in large establishments, will not fail to have remarked, 
that comparatively few profit by the advantages which they 
enjoy. In the superior classes, where the professor dictates 
his lesson, a considerable degree of attention is necessary ; and 
when the pupil, either by absence or by inattention, has lost 
sight of the general plan, the remaining lessons are compara- 
tively useless. This is a defect which is necessarily inherent in 
the system now generally adopted, and we merely allude to it 
in order to show how much now depends upon the talent and 
the diligence of each individual. ‘This may in some degree 
account for the inferiority of some of the clergy, who have all 
enjoyed the same advantages. This inferiority is, however, 
frequently but a false appearance; in the hasty appreciation 
of certain persons, we are apt to mistake for ignorance, what 
is, in reality, nothing but natural timidity, or a want of a 
knowledge of the world. 

Thefirst of the two works placed at the head of this articlemay 
be considered as embodying the opinions of the Liberals, one of 
the principal political parties in Belgium, on the subject of popu- 
lar education. By what accident the epithet of liberal has been 
adopted as the antithesis of Catholic, we shall not attempt to 
discover. It would have appeared to us much more natural 
to have termed this party the anti-Catholic party, for the poli- 
tics of the leading men amongst the Catholics are certainly no 
less liberal than theirs; and therefore the term liberals estab- 
lishes no real political distinction; unless by liberalism they 
intend a systematic attack upon the dogma and discipline of 
the Church,—that spiritual society, which their political oppo- 
nents consider as the only solid basis of public order, and 
which in Belgium has most happily impregnated the morals, 
the habits, and even the institutions of the people. But we 
have no right to be astonished at the simple misapplication of 
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an epithet in an age like ours, where no word has been so 
much abused as that upon which this distinction has been 
founded. Liberty, and the liberties of the people, are the 
nostrums of that democratic quackery by which certain design- 
ing adventurers seek to realize their own private ends. Hap- 
pily for the Belgians, that portion of the press which advocates 
these opinions agitates only a portion of the social surface, 
the sound good sense of the majority placing them out of the 
reach of its influence. Nor, indeed, doall the members of the 
liberal party sanction the excesses of the anti-Catholic press ; it 
would indeed be wholly unfair to judge that party by any one 
of its public organs; for the fact is, that the liberals have no 
one principle in common, unless it be the fixed intention to 
chase the Catholics out of all places of profit and honour, and 
to instal themselves in their stead. ‘This universal scramble 
after the good things of this life, appears a general feature 
among politicians of a certain class, as recent curious minis- 
terial negociations at Paris attest. Not that we mean to assert 
that it has become exactly a question of pounds, shillings, and 
pence: amongst the good things, we reckon not only money, 
but power, which to many men offers a charm of more potent 
influence. 

The liberal, or anti-Catholic, party in Belgium, notwith- 
standing the heterogeneous materials of which it is composed, 
has nevertheless certain tendencies which appear very generally 
adopted. In the application of this second epithet, we beg leave 
to disclaim anything that may appear offensive to the persons 
indicated. We offer as our justification the fact that most of 
the leading men of that party openly profess their dissent from 
catholicity even in their intercourse with Catholics. These 
men have at least the ingenuousness to avow their opinions, 
and these opinions are, we believe, in many instances the re- 
sult of a candid but too hasty investigation of the question at 
issue. Far from wishing to envelope this party, as a body, in 
any general reprobation, we on the contrary know, by personal 
experience, that it numbers in its ranks men of distinguished 
talent, and possessed of a high sense of honour ; men whom, 
however, we should be sorry to see actively employed in the 
government of the country, because we consider them as pur- 
suing a false direction. 

One of the favourite objects of the liberal party is the gene- 
ral reorganization of the existing system of education ; the end 
of which is to be, according to their showing, a more general 
diffusion of useful knowledge, and, of course, the exploding of 
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all antiquated prejudices, both in politics and in religion. 
Hoping in the course of things to arrive at power, they lay 
down asa fundamental principle of state policy, the right and 
even the duty of the government to establish a complete sys- 
tem of national education at the public expense. As an ab- 
stract question, it is certainly highly desirable that the state 
should communicate an active impulse to the progress of public 
education, because (looking no further) knowledge is a source 
of national wealth; but asa practical question, we find it sur- 
rounded with innumerable difficulties. ‘The very word educa- 
tion has lost its ancient and legitimate meaning, being now em- 
ployedas synonymous with knowledge,—an inconsistency which 
we must not too severely handle, as we have ourselves more 
than once been guilty of it in the present article. Knowledge 
and education are, however, two very distinct things, although 
inseparably connected in principle. Bacon, Hooker, and 
Jeremy Taylor, and at a later period Dryden and Addison—in 
a word all the best writers of the most glorious periods of our 
national literature—have constantly maintained this most im- 
portant distinction between that which furnishes the head and 
that which forms the heart. Now one of the principal features 
in most modern systems of education is the total absence of 
every thing deserving that name. The acquirement of know- 
ledge being the sole end in view, the important objects which 
are the result of education are either completely lost sight of, 
or carelessly abandoned to parents or to the pupils themselves. 
The dangerous consequences which may result, even to the 
commonwealth, from the general diffusion of knowledge with- 
out a moderating principle, is a question much too important 
to be disposed of incidentally ; we shall therefore content our- 
selves with having indicated it, and with pointing it out as the 
real question at issue between the Catholics and the liberals. 
In the first place the liberals reproach the Catholics with 
underrating the advantages of popular education (U’instruction 
primaire) ; some even go so far as to assert that they are upon 
principle decidedly opposed to it; the clergy using the igno- 
rance of the people as one of the principal engines of their 
domination. In order to meet the former of these inculpa- 
tions, it would be necessary to establish the real measure of 
advantage which results to the labouring classes from being 
able to read and to write. This question must be examined* 
in its various bearings, as a means of evil as well as of good, 
not forgetting its practical application ; for the general mass of 
those who are supposed so much to profit by it, are born to a 
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life of labour, with its bitter accompaniments of poverty and 
sorrow. 

It would be no difficult matter to cite amongst the oppo- 
nents of popular education, the names of many persons who 
are anything butreligious bigots. We remember a very strong 
passage on that subject which fell from the pen of Voltaire :-- 
“It appears to me,” says he, “of the highest importance that 
there should be a race of ignorant poor ; if you were a farmer, 
as I am, and busied yourself with the plough, you wouid be 
of my opinion.” ‘This sentiment is the offspring of that cold 
selfishness which was the principal characteristic of this arch- 
scoffer. We must, however, in justice add, that in another 
part of his works he adduces in support of the same opinion 
a more honourable and a more solid reason: ‘* Those,” says 
he, “ who are occupied in gaining their daily bread, have not 
time to cultivate their minds ; the example of their superiors 
must suffice.” It must not, however, be concluded from this 
manner of stating the question, that we in particular, much 
less that the Catholic body in general, are indifferent on the 
subject of popular education; we can triumphantly appeal to 
facts as a proof of the contrary. Our object in thus stating 
this question was certainly meant as an attack upon that ridi- 
culous feeling which is now prevalent, by which popular 
education is held up as the sovereign panacea for all the 
diseases of the commonwealth; with what appearance of truth, 
the state of the lower classes in this country may shew, since 
the schoolmaster is abroad ! 

As far then as concerns the very grave imputation of being 
inimical to the education of the poor, the Catholics of Belgium 
offer a reply, to which the liberal party can produce no valid 
objection, which is the following : * that according to the statis- 
tical tables formed by the various local administrations, popular 
education has received a considerable developmentsince the yo- 
vernment has abandoned it to its own resources.” In fact, by a 
table which M. Ducpétiaux himself publishes,* it appears that 
in the province of East Flanders, one of the most populous, and 
in all respects one of the most inportant provinces in Belgium, 
as regards both agriculture and sesenalnineen; being at the 
same time certainly one of the most Catholic; that in this pro- 

, Vince alone, since the revolution of 1830, the number of poor 
children frequenting the public parish schools is very nearly 
doubled. At the period of the revolution, the number of 
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children frequenting the different schools in the towns as well 
as in the villages of East Flanders, amounted only to 35,433, 
which gives 4iisfor every hundred inhabitants, being something 
more than four per cent.; whereas already in 1836, during a 
period of six years, whilst the country found itself in the most 
difficult and unsettled circumstances, we find that after a 
gradual and steady increase, the number of scholars had 
attained the grand total of 61,674! giving 8t% for every hun- 
dred inhabitants, above 8 per cent. ! Certainly, if the Catholics 
in general, or the clergy in particular, had been disposed to 
stop the progress of popular education, no circumstances could 
have been more propitious, than those which characterised the 
period immediately following the revolution; anevent frequently 
ascribed to their sole influence, and which, no doubt, had their 
best wishes. Being suddenly relieved from the whole system of 
Dutch inspectors and Dutch commissioners, who had imposed 
upon them a set of pedagogues with whom they had little reason 
to be satisfied, the most simple solution would have been, the 
immediate discharge of these interlopers, who had not unfre- 
quently figured as the triumphant rivals of the spiritual autho- 
rity. Onthe contrary, the clergy in general acted upon this occa- 
sion with the greatest moderation, leaving unmolested in their 
offices nearly all the old schoolmasters; contenting themselves 
with opening schools of their own, in those localities where the 
government schoolmaster had rendered himself too obnoxious. 

The general body of Catholics, in Belgium, the clergy in- 
cluded, are evidently favourable to popular education. This 
feeling is indeed, we may safely say, universal in our Church. 
It is by no means necessary to produce the particular facts 
upon which this assertion rests. We cannot however refuse our- 
selves the gratification of referring to the unceasing labours of 
the virtuous Lasalle, the fruits of which are at the present 
moment so abundant in France, that the late Protestant mi- 
nister of public instruction, endeavoured to introduce this 
system into all the communes where it did not already exist. In 
establishing the Congregation des fréres des écoles chrétiennes, 
the highest spiritual authority lays down the broad principle 
of the universal education of the poor. ‘ This association 
(says the bull of Benedict XIII), is intended to prevent those 
disorders and inconveniences without number, which arise from 
ignorance, the source of all evil; particularly amongst those * 
who being poor and obliged to work for their daily bread, are, 
by their poverty, deprived of all human knowledge.” 

But are the Belgian Catholics equally favourable to the 
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organization of a mational system of education under the super- 
intendence of government? We consider, on the contrary, 
that they are in general decidedly opposed to it. One of the 
leading members of that body thus expresses himself on the 
subject, in a periodical publication expressly established for 
the vindication of Catholic opinions.* 

“ It is necessary that the Catholics, as a political body, should lay 
down the principle of the neutrality and even the incompetence of the 
government on the question of education, as their adversaries have 
already established its incompetence with regard to the press and the 
stage ; all their sophisms fall to the ground before this just parallel. 

“ Religion, the press, and education, constitute three great vehicles 
for the propagation of public opinion; they are three distinct modes 
of that general liberty, which may be called the liberty of the intelli- 
gence. It is therefore evident that they should be governed by one 
common principle. But the liberals, a circumstance but little attended 
to as yet, have applied to education a principle diametrically opposed 
to that which they have adopted with regard to the press. 

“ Liberty of education, according to their definition, consists merely 
in the right which every one possesses to open schools ; according at 
the same time to the government the same privilege. 

“ How has it then happened that our adversaries have overlooked 
the fact, that by the application of the same principle to religion and 
to the press, (and what text of the constitution establishes a difference ?) 
freedom of conscience and the liberty of the press are at an end? 

“If the government is not to remain neuter in the sphere of intel- 
lectual truth, if it be at liberty to take advantage of the common privi- 
lege, as an individual, and even to establish an opposition, what is to 
prevent it from adopting as the religion of the state, that which is 
certainly the religion of the great majority of the nation, and which 
would thenceforth be exclusively supported at the public expense ? 

“« What is to hinder the ministry from establishing a government 
press upon an extensive scale, and from asking a grant of a few hun- 
dred thousand francs in order to distribute its gazettes gratuitously 
throughout the whole country ? 

Those who consent that the government should organize a system 
of education in its own name and upon its own principles, at the 
public expense, could raise no plausible objection. We appeal to 
common sense, whether a government press, supported by the taxes, 
would not by its powerful opposition destroy the freedom of the press, 
and whether the adoption of a state religion would not destroy the 
liberty of conscience ? (la liberté des cultes.) 

“It is in vain that men struggle with the inexorable conclusions of 
* logic ; it is quite impossible to conciliate these different views of liberty, 
as applied to education and to religion and the press. If the neutrality 
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of the government, or if you prefer the term, its general equitable 
protection, is the condition sine gud non of the liberty of conscience 
and the freedom of the press, we see no reason why that condition 
should not be applied to the subject of education.” 

This is certainly taking up very decided ground, but it 
appears to us, that without wholly abandoning the duty of 
popular education to the supineness and to the parsimony of 
the parochial authorities, it would be possible to hit upon a 
middle term, which would at once guarantee the full execu- 
tion of the constitution, and at the same time confide a certain 
influence to the provincial and central governments, who 
might then conjointly come in to aid those parishes which are 
— too poor to establish schools. 

e very well understand the morbid sensibility of the Ca- 
tholics upon the subject of popular education, when we call to 
mind the recent vexations of the Dutch system, which tended 
directly to the total destruction of the Catholic faith. With- 
out presuming to offer a decided opinion on so delicate a sub- 
ject, it certainly does appear to us, that under the influence of 
their present institutions, and in presence of a compact Ca- 
tholic majority in both chambers, the Belgians might safel 
and advantageously legislate upon this matter. For after all 
that has been said upon the subject, the nonintervention system 
presents itself surrounded with many very serious objections ; 
the apathy of the local authorities; the nomination of unfit 
persons as schoolmasters, either through the petty intrigues of 
village patronage, or from ill-advised motives of economy ; but 
above all, the total absence of a general method,—many of the 
teachers, either from obstinacy or inability, continuing to use 
various ancient and exploded methods which have been recog- 
nised as wholly inefficient. These are some of the well-founded 
objections which M. Ducpétiaux puts forth against the non- 
intervention system. 

But whilst we admit the justice of these objections, we must 
not forget that this gentleman belongs to a political party 
whose philosophy we reprobate, not only as regards the nature 
and duties of man, but most particularly as regards his fu- 
ture destiny in time. His anthropology and his ethics are 
both, as far as they go, borrowed from the doctrines of the 
Church, but they are essentially incomplete. Upon the 
question of the perfectibility of the human race, the lead- 
ing doctors of the Utilitarian School, to which he appears 
to belong, have laid down a series of false postulata, which 
lead to the most erroneous and extravagant conclusions. 
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All real progress, as regards the civilization of a people, 
depends upon their morality, and morality depends upon reli- 
gion. Not upon the vague poetical sentimentality which some 
persons dignify with that name, but upon a correct knowledge 
of our duties, and a diligent and persevering observance of 
them. All the ameliorations in popular education, in prison 
discipline, and, in general, all the most rational methods of im- 
proving the condition of the lower classes, will prove wholly 
inefficient, unless accompanied by the supreme sanction of 
religion ; that is to say, unless controlled and vivified by the 
presence of a visible and recognised spiritual authority, which 
vindicates and exercises the high mission of declaring the nature 
and extent of man’s duty to his God, to his neighbour, and to 
himself. And even with the aid of a more perfect organization 
of our political and social institutions, by placing them in har- 
mony with truth and order, we must not indulge the vain hope 
of establishing a state of things, which will exclude the horrors 
of poverty, of ignorance, and of crime. This false apprecia- 
tion of human nature, is one of the gravest objections which 
we have to offer against the various systems of those modern 
political economists, who have lost sight of the authority of 
revealed religion. These men, notwithstanding their superior 
talents, waste their lives in pursuit of empty shadows, which 
ever elude their grasp; their brilliant hallucinations are only 
culculated to seduce men from the paths of practical utility. 
Monsieur Ducpétiaux himself, in advocating the cause of a 
national plan of popular education under the controul of 
government, furnishes his adversaries with several very grave 
objections to his own system. At the beginning of the third 
chapter, after having laid down the duty of all parents to attend 
to the education of their children, he very justly observes, that 
there always will be certain members of society, who, from vice, 
from ignorance, from want of religious principles, or from 
other causes, are unfit for that important duty. But here our 
author, at the very outset, falls into the most complete confu- 
sion of ideas, Does he then intend that his village pedagogue 
shall supply the want of moral and religious parents? And 
upon what principle? What has the moral and religious for- 
mation of the character, in common with reading, writing, and 
arithmetic? Under the existing state of things in Belgium, 
the director of the village-school may be a Jew or a Maho- 
metan,—or what is much more probable, and still worse, he may 
be nothing at all; for the Jew and the Mahometan believe 
at least in the immortality of the soul, and the just retribution 
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of a future state. If such indeed be the pretensions of Mon- 
sieur Ducpétiaux and his friends, on the subject of popular 
education, we are not at all surprised that the Catholics hold 
back, for they can admit but one substitute for the neglectful 
parent, which is the parish priest; he who, by divine institu- 
tion, exercises a simultaneous religious authority. We shall 
not follow the author in his examination of the nature and 
extent of the legitimate functions of the government, which he 
evidently confounds with the state. According to his system, 
the government,—that is to say, in this case, the secretary of 
state for the home department,—appears a sort of personifica- 
tion of the social principle. After having laid it down as an 
axiom, that all civilization is dependant upon the conjoint 
efforts of the many, or in other words, that man is essentially 
a social beivg, he proceeds to establish an implied syllogism, as 
set forth in the following extract, but in which we take leave 
to deny the minor. 

“ The state,” says he, “is the compendium, the summary 
concentration of society, and, as it were, the supreme expres- 
sion of the social principle; and ought, in that character, to 
carry the vital action with which it is endowed into every part 
of the body politic.”—p. 114. The state may be, in certain 
cases, a concentration, or representative, of the social prin- 
ciple; but not so a government dependent upon the combina- 
tions of a parliamentary majority. It is, however, by no 
means necessarily or exclusively so; and we can never dignify 
with that name the mere executive authority. When men 
attempt to construct forms of social polity, in which religion, 
the very basis of all societies, is left out of the question, they 
must necessarily fall into the most extravagant inconsistencies. 

At the distance of only a few pages, we meet with an admis- 
sion which the Catholics might triumphantly turn against the 
system advocated by our author. “An impulsion derived 
from a government which represents the interest, the ideas, 
and the affections, of the whole nation, can alone give a 
national direction to public education,” &c.—p. 116. But did 
such a government ever exist? The Catholics may very safely 
reply, Find us such a one, and we invest it with unlimited 
powers ; certainly it is not that of Belgium, where the give- 
and-take system seems a sort of political necessity, arising not 
only from the present state of parties, but even from the very 
origin of its nationality, the political union of the Catholics 
and the liberals. 

In the same chapter, the author admits “that the period 
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will probably arrive when the diffusion of knowledge, and the 
progress of wholesome doctrines, and the enlightened convic- 
tions of the immense majority of the people, will, as in the 
case of the United States, render the intervention of the 
government in matters of education, not only less urgent, but 
even completely ——— This is, indeed, a most impor- 
tant admission ; for—if, indeed, such a state of things be pos- 
sible—the Catholics close the argument at once, by asserting 
that it already exists, and that Belgium, in that respect, is in 
no way inferior to America. Monsieur Ducpétiaux has not 
thought proper to explain what he understands by eholesome 
doctrines and enlightened convictions, and we shrewdly suspect 
that it would be extremely difficult to come to an understanding 
with him upon these points. One of his enlightened convic- 
tions, and one which he openly proclaims, is the expediency of 
depriving the Catholic clergy of the modest retribution which 
they receive. Has this gentleman, then, forgotten that this 
retribution is a debt, the government having seized upon the 
property of the clergy, upon the express condition of provid- 
ing for their maintenance? We are no advocates for an over- 
paid clergy; but when we consider that the whole ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment of Belgium costs only 160,000/. per annum, 
we think every one must allow, that that sum is, to say the 
least of it, extremely moderate. Certainly, as a question of 
finance, it might be very agreeable to get rid of that charge, 
however legitimate; but the same thing may be said of the 
interest of the national debt, and we think it would be quite 
—_ and quite as expedient to suppress the one as the 
other. 

The work of M. Thiersch is extremely remarkable, as 
coming from the pen of a man of considerable experience in 
the matter of which it treats; and perhaps, in many respects, 
still more so, as the production of a Protestant. The very 
favourable opinion which he there puts forth as to the system 
of education adopted in Belgium, in those establishments 
which are under the direction of the clergy, is, from that cir- 
cumstance, beyond the reach of suspicion. Jn fact, M. 
Thiersch, with the exception of some few opinions of second- 
ary importance, appears to us most supereminently Catholic 
in all his sympathies and in all his views upon the most im- 
portant questions which relate to education. No man is more 
formally opposed to the separation of knowledge and education ; 
and the way in which he characterizes the two principal ten- 
dencies of the various systems of education now in use, proves 
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that, if a Protestant, he has at least preserved a most profound 
veneration for the authority of tradition. Appointed by the 
Bavarian government to undertake an official journey in West- 
ern Germany, as also in France, in Belgium, and in Holland, 
he lays before the public, in the present work, the result of a 
careful and conscientious inspection of the various establish- 
ments connected with education in these countries, casting 
at the same time a rapid glance upon the state of the legisla- 
tion by which this important matter is regulated in the re; 
spective states. As far as regards Belgium, we may justly be 
surprised that her institutions should have been so correctly 
appreciated, and so fairly judged, by one who lives and has 
been educated in a country where democratic institutions are 
looked upon with something more than suspicion. Our 
author, in examining the political situation of this newly-con- 
stituted state, proves that he has understood the real element 
upon which are based her internal order and future prosperity. 

he Catholic religion, which impregnates the popular habits 
and the customs of the whole nation, of the poor as well as of 
the rich, but most particularly of the middle classes, must ne- 
cessarily constitute the base of education, practically, if not in 
theory. Such, indeed, is the fact. ‘The constitution has, 
indeed, laid down the principle of the freedom of education, 
as a corollary to the freedom of conscience and the liberty 
of the press; but the force of public opinion renders the 
establishment of an institution professedly inimical to the 
Catholic faith, a practical impossibility. Professors, indeed, 
they might, perhaps, find in abundance; but scholars certainly 
not. We could, indeed, at this moment, cite an instance of 
one of the most active members of the anti-Catholic party, 
who has just placed his two sons in one of the colleges 
established by the Jesuits: this is, perhaps, an extreme case, 
but is certainly not an isolated one. Although there exist no 
establishments in Belgium which are professedly anti-Catholic, 
there are not a few which are effectually so by their tendencies 
and by their defects. M. Thiersch particularly points out 
the grand conflict between mind and matter, as embodied in 
the two grand rival systems of education which are now op- 
posed to each other, not only in Belgium, but throughout the 
principal states of Europe. ‘To one he very properly applies 
the name of the ¢raditional system, as being enriched with the 
results of past experience; at another time he terms it the 
ideal system, the word ideal being used in a sense peculiar to 
the language in which he writes, as essentially opposed to the 
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material, or utilitarian principle, which only regards things in 
their products; at the same time he protests that, far from 
being in contradiction with the real nature of things, this 
system alone has the advantage of rendering subordinate 
those things which are, in fact, inferior. He speaks in severe 
terms of the rival system, which he terms the system of mate- 
rialism, but to which the French have improperly applied the 
high-sounding epithets of mouvement ! and progres ! as if the 
ancient system were condemned to a sort of petrified immo- 
bility; an insinuation contrary both to principle and to facts. 
He maintains that the ancient plan of making the dead 
languages the principal basis of a learned education, far from 
being the enemy of progressive improvement, is, on the con- 
trary, highly favourable to it; as in a conscientious study of 
the best authors of antiquity, men become not merely familiar 
with the languages in which they are written, but, what is of 
much greater importance, with the ideas which they contain. 
He highly disapproves of substituting in their place the physi- 
cal and mathematical sciences ; for, adds he, all that is truly 
great, religion, the sentiment of art, the constitution of society, 
and a respect for that hierarchy which forms its basis—all 
these things are beyond the domain of number and measure. 
It is true that, as far as regards the education of the lower 
classes, he appears to regret that the Dutch method has been 
abandoned; but this regret has its source in too superficial an 
examination, for such is by no means generally the case. 

In speaking of those establishments in which the Belgian 
youth are prepared for the universities, and which answer, 2s 
we have already stated, to our public grammar-schools, he, 
of course, gives a most decided preference to those which are 
under the direction of the clergy, on account of the superior 
solidity of their classical studies. Boys can only learn a cer- 
tain quantity in a given time, and he speaks in high praise of 
the practice universally adopted by the Jesuits, namely, that 
of studying fewer matters, but studying them thoroughly. 
The system generally adopted in the municipal colleges, he 
finds radically defective, on account of the immense quantity 
of subjects proposed. In fact, the programme of = ielaion 
Athenée is a thing alarming to look upon. There is no doubt 
that time and experience will modify this encyclopsedian or 
polytechnic mania, lamentable traces of which are to be found 
in the law which regulates the mode of conferring academical 
degrees, by which the law pupils are to be examined in He- 
brew and Sanscrit! to say nothing of a formidable list of 
abstruse matters with very ugly names. 
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It is the opinion of M. Thiersch that the Catholic Univer- 
sity will fmish by absorbing all the pupils. ‘This is merely a 
personal opinion, and appears to be based upon a statistical 
error; he says that at the time of sending his work to the 
press, its pupils already surpassed in number those of the 
three other universities; the two state universities established 
at Ghent and at Liege, and the liberal university at Brussels. 
He speaks of this latter establishment in terms which surprise 
us, considering that his first acquaintance in Belgium was 
M. Baron, its eloquent secretary, and one of its principal 
founders. 

“ Public opinion,” says he, “ pronounced itself in a most 
decided manner against the Brussels establishment; its circu- 
lars were distributed in all directions, but without success. 
Being thus reduced to a dependence upon the limited re- 
sources of its original founders, and ‘to the zeal of professors, 
who, for the most part, were absorbed in other affairs, it has 
remained in the most complete insignificance, both as regards 
its results and the number of its pupils.” 








Art. V.—Travels in Koordistan and Mesopotamia. By 
Jas. Baillie Fraser. London: 1840. 


E have heard or read somewhere of a party of High- 

landers, who, listening to a moving story, were so affected 
by its pathos, that they one and all burst into tears. After 
these lamentations had lasted some while, one of the tender- 
hearted heroes, swallowing the grief that had at first over- 
mastered him, came out with, “ It’s sae lang syne, and sae far 
awa’, that maybe it’s no true.” 

Now, we take it that the feelings which led the countryman 
of Ossian to his consolatory hypothesis, are very generally pre- 
valent, even amongst those whose better regulated or harder- 
tempered minds, need not the balm which he thus sought to 
administer. When the time of events is remote, or the scene of 
them distant, we hold that something very like scepticism is apt 
to exist as to their having ever occurred at all,—insomuch as 
it is difficult to realize to ourselves that which is so far out of 
the ordinary circle of things, to be understood and believed. 

To take an instance at hand, drawn from the subject of the 
book which we propose to ourselves the pleasure of noticing in 
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this article: what is the feeling with which we read of public 
events occurring in a country so distant as Persia? We cal- 
culate how far they may affect the balance of power in Europe, 
how much they may favour or oppose the designs of Russia, 
and, mutatis mutandis, how they may bear upon the relations 
of the shah with England: an operation which requires as 
little actual knowledge of the said shah or his people, as if our 
opinion were the result of an algebraical equation, in which 
that monarch and his subjects were represented by a symbol. 
Perhaps, however, we get a little deeper than this, and imagine 
to ourselves a nation of men speaking an unknown tongue, 
wearing a turban or a high cap instead of a hat, and making 
great use of the phrases Alhamdulillah, Bismillah and Barik- 
allah. But for a knowledge of the habits, manners, and modes 
of thinking of these people,—who after all are of some interest 
to us, seeing that they were a polished, and in their way, a 
learned nation, while kings among us were unable to read, and 
nobles signed their names with a cross “sith better might not 
be,”—our knowledge of them may be better phrased an ignorance 
which a school-boy would be made to blush for, if the subject 
were Greeks or Romans living two thousand years ago, instead 
of our cotemporaries, living within a month’s journey, or a 
week’s sail, of Europe. The clever author of Hajji Baba in 
England hardly over-colours his caricatures, when he makes 
that worthy, or one of his company, bless himself for having 
refused an insiduous offer of a present of buckskins: having 
discovered, as he says, that in the event of his accepting them, 
the artiste had intended to place over his door, “ Leather- 
breeches maker to the prophet Mahomet.” 

In this dearth of popular knowledge of our brother-men of 
the east, destined, we fear, to resist all means of amelioration, 
short of a mission of Mollahs to England, or a railway from 
Constantinople to Ispahan, it is pleasant to fall upon such a 
little green spot in the waste, as this same work of three volumes, 
written in a familiar epistolary fashion, bearing in its very 
composition, arrangement, and division, evidences of its being 
written extempore, or as the Germans would say, “on the 
stirrup;” and detailing, with the minuteness and pleasing effect 
of a picture, the writer’s transactions with men of all classes 
and all varieties, from the shah on his throne (or beside it), 
to the Tartar courier, and from the elegant and gorgeous 
Persian, to the more than half savage, and much more than 
half naked, MAidan Arab. 

The present work is by no means the only production of its 
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author, or his only contribution towards a description of the 
country, a part of which he has here so picturesquely pour- 
trayed. In fact, all the works of Mr. Fraser which have come 
under our notice, have borne more or less upon Persia and 
India, whether in the shape of narrative, history, or fiction. 
Of the former kind are, A Journal of a Tour through part 
of the Himala Mountains, and to the Sources of the 
Ganges and Jumna, a magnificent companion volume of 
sketches, taken from scenes occurring on this route; A 
Narrative of a Journey into Khorassan, in the years 1821 
and 1822; and Travels and Adventures in the Persian 
Provinces on the southern banks of the Caspian Sea. To- 
wards the history of the East, he has contributed a very elegant 
little volume, forming a part of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, 
and entitled, An historical and descriptive Account of Persia 
From the earliest ages to the present time ; whilst as a novelist, 
he is the author of The Kuzzilbash ; and its continuation, The 
Persian Adventurer ;—works in which the author’s personal 
knowledge of the East is brought into requisition with that 
tact and felicity, as well as accuracy, which so eminently dis- 
tinguish the kindred works of Morier. 

The present work opens with a letter dated from Tabreez, 
and giving a very glowing account of the beauties of that city 
and its environs,—its healthy climate,—its comparative pros- 
perity,—and the beauty of its gardens and orchards. The 
finest fruits, it appears, are here a very drug, and the inhabit- 
ants of this Paradise are fully inclined to do justice to every 
fruit of the garden. Some of the instances given of the ex- 
traordinary voracity of the ‘* Persian animal,” are perfectly 
tremendous ; and perhaps the strongest reason for believing 
them, next to the right which every man has to confidence till 
he is detected in abusing it, is that these marvels are as quietly 
related as if by frequent recurrence they had lost their pi- 
quancy. Among a people sensual from dearth of intellectual 
enjoyments, it is not surprising that gross excess should 
be the rule rather than the exception; so much so, that our 
European was not unfrequently ridiculed for his extraor- 
dinary abstemiousness. Indeed, the Persian as well as the 
Arab seems noted for that camel or boa-constrictor-like faculty 
of adaptation to circumstances (guoad the “ vivers”) which, if 
confined to the Bedouin of the desert, we should be apt to 
pronounce a providential adaptation of the man to his destiny. 

But the great lion of Tabreez during our author’s stay there 
was the Kaymookam, the prime-minister, that is, of the prince 
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Royal Mahommed Meerza (now Shah of Persia). This 
worthy, by name Meerza Abool Caussim, was then the real 
master of the prince, to whom he was nominally the servant, 
and a special specimen of a prime-minister he appears to have 
been. ‘* Conceive,” says our lively author, 


“‘ Conceive a man of somewhat more than middle size, exceedingly 
be” and corpulent, with much rotundity of paunch, coarse features, 
small but very prominent eyes, so short-sighted as to suggest the idea of 
purblindness, yet keen and bright withal; a great ugly mouth gar- 
nished with long, irregular, prominent, yellow fangs, which an hideous, 
habitual, and stupid gape always exposes to view ;—conceive all these 
and you will say that they do not compose'a very promising exterior, 
and certainly the external attributes of the Kaymookim would be 
more suitable to a stupid village boor, than to the first statesman of an 
empire. It is true that a good-humoured, yet somewhat sarcastic 
smile, at times brightens up the lower part of his countenance, while 
the upper features are illumined by a quick glance from his glimmer- 
ing optics; but to my apprehension, there is unquestionably nothing 
in the outward appearance of the Kaymookam to herald the talent and 
shrewdness which it is asserted he possesses. * * 


«« As a man of business, he stands unequalled in public estimation 
for universal talent. He is an able financier: understands, and it is 
asserted, can regulate and command, the resources of the country ; is 
well acquainted with the condition of every province; and none they 
say, comes near him in knowledge of foreign relations, and manage- 
ment of foreign policy. But that for which he is most celebrated,— 
1 had almost said notorious,—is the art of political intrigue, so much 
admired by Persians, and, more shame to the age, not less encouraged 
in civilized Europe; the art, in other words, of cheating others,—of 
making them believe what the intriguer desires, however wide of the 
truth, to serve his own purposes: of deceiving and lying through 
thick and thin to compass the ends he has in view. ” 


« That so systematic a deceiver should expect deception on the part 
of others but is natural, and accordingly we find the Kaymookém to 
be the most suspicious of mortals. He can confide in no one, and 
consequently is forced to perform, or at least to undertake all manner 
of business himself, both in gross and in detail. In affairs of political 
consequence, he will admit of no participation or assistance ; for in- 
stance, not a soul has been privy to what has passed in the course of 
certain important negociations which he has been carrying on of late 
with the minister of Russia; he receives, reads, and answers all letters 
connected with it himself. The consequence of this absurd monopoly is 
obvious ; nine tenths of all that should be done is left unaccomplished, 
and that which is done, in spite of his great talents as a writer, is im- 
perfectly executed.”—vol. i. p. 12-15. 


Of this curious affectation of transacting all his own business 
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in person, our traveller gives some singular instances, some of 
them involving his own comfort (or rather discomfort) to a 
great extent; such, for instance, as being invited to an au- 
dience, and waiting for a couple of hours, while the great man 
was besieged by a levee of men of all grades, from the ambas- 
sador to the booted and belted courier—hearing one, answer- 
ing another, dictating, promising, and reading hosts of little 
notes, holding them so pate to his eyes, and passing them away 
with such rapidity, ‘*that one would swear he was gravely 
rubbing his nose with a piece of paper;” assuring the unhappy 
expectant, who was taking mental notes all this while of the 
curious process, at every possible interval, ‘‘ that he was the 
light of his eyes,” ‘‘ that his place had been long empty,” and 
ending by an invitation to dinner, of which the dessert was the 
same feast of scraps as we have just described. 

This amusing diplomate again makes his appearance further 
on in our traveller's journal, being found by him at ‘Teheran, 
in attendance on the motions of his old master, the prince 
royal, now become, by the death of his father, the Shah of 
Persia. The old story of the girdle full of notes, and the siege 
of the petitioners, comes over again, and a very striking ac- 
count is given of the dependence in which the crafty and 
bustling minister contrived to hold his royal master. We say 
contrived—for his reign is passed: he played with the young 
lion till the royal cub grew conscious of his fangs, and the un- 
lucky keeper paid for his abused power with his head. 

The young Shah himself, playing as he thus did the part of 
a roi fainéant in the city of his magnificence, comes out less 
than almost any other person or thing of note in the whole 
course of the book. He is fat and gouty (qualities so unlike 
all our European notions of Persians, and especially of Persian 
princes, that the Saheb Fraser makes a half apology for telling 
the truth on this point of appearance), and he seems to unite 
a somewhat phlegmatic character to great violence of temper 
when once roused. One or two oting instances of this last 
peculiarity are given : one of a moollah who had used too great 
freedom of speech to the prince, and having heated his high- 
negss’s wrath to the boiling point, was strangled for his pains in 
the august presence. 

Ooroomia, one of the early stages after leaving Tabreez, is 
celebrated as the birth-place of Zoroaster ; with as much truth, 
perhaps, as the birth of Homer is assigned to any of the seven 
cities which claim that honour: always with this difference, 
however, in favour of the Persian site, that there is no faction 
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to deny the fact of Zoroaster having ever beén bor at all. 
Our traveller does not enter into the question, but passes on to 
a subject of more modern interest—the Nestorian Christians. 
Many of these are to be found in the lofty and almost inacces- 
sible mountains west of Ooroomia. They amount in num- 
ber to more than fourteen thousand families, constituting a 
sort of commonwealth of their own, and governed by Khalee- 
Jahs, or priests, who act also as temporal magistrates. 


“ These people,” says our author, “ ate represented as living in 
great comfort, all rich, and their country abounding in all sorts of 
produce, vegetable and mineral, having mines of lead, antimony, arse- 
nic, and other metals. They are particularly jealous of their freedom, 
and very able to defend it, for they are very brave and resolute, have 
twelve thousand capital Tuffunchees (or musketeers), and a particu- 
larly defensible country, being a cluster of lofty mountains, intersected 
by deep ravines and frightful chasms, the beds of rapid torrents. These 
chasms are spanned by a single tree, which can be removed or let down: 
at either end at pleasure, thus absolutely debarring exit or entrance.” 
—vol. i. p. 60. 


Theneighbours of these mountaineers, the Hakkaree Koords, 
are a somewhat yy He specimen (as far as robbing and 
thieving goes) of the Koord race in general ; arace who stand 
in contrast by no means disadvantageously to themselves with 
the present Persians. If the Koords are thieves, they seem at 
least to be gentlemanly robbers, resembling not a little the au- 
thor’s highland countrymen, to whom he is rather fond of com- 
paring them. These same Koords, by the way, have been as- 
serted, from etymological and other reasons, to be no other than 
the capdovyo of Xenophon, whososeriously galled the Greeksin 
theirimmortal retreat under inecemminaie. Thepeople of the 
Eastchange so little withtime, unless someother'great disturbing 
cause has been at work, aud these mountaineers have been so 
little accessible to the influence of any such causes, that it is 
probable enough a Koord soldier might still sit for the portrait 
of one of the Greek general’s mountaineers. ‘The country, 
at least the everlasting hills of snow, we may safely presume, 
has continued as it was more than two thousand years ago; 
and remembering this, and reading the present account of the 
difficulties and distresses of a rapid and peaceful journey, with 
something like a resting place every night, and something of 
“ entertainment” for the travellers and their beasts to stop the 
gap of absolute starvation; comparing with all this the march 
of the Greeks through a hostile country, fighting their way 
against an enemy who knew all the advantages of the ground, : 
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it is difficult to conceive a more splendid instance of the ‘tri- 
umph of cultivated courage and powers, trained by civilization, 
over the brute force of man and the wrath of the elements. 

The Koords (not the downright savages, but those who 
have some tincture of polish to aid their natural gifts) must be 
a splendid race of men. ‘They seem to be, indeed, very much 
what one was apt to imagine their neighbours to the South, 
the Arabs, ought to be—very much like the description of 
Saladin (himself one of the race), at the “ Diamond of the 
Desert””—whilst the Arabs, alas !—but we shall come to them 
soon enough. Here is a sample of the military Koord's qua- 
lity. The author is telling how they were every moment 
met and passed— 


“ By parties of wild-looking Koords, with their fine flowing gar- 
ments and long slender spears. The dress of these people is by far 
the most picturesque I have seen, with the exception of some few 
among the Turkish costumes: indeed the word ‘ picturesque’ applies 
better to it than to any Turkish dress I know. On their head they 
wear a large shawl of striped silk—red, white, and blue, with fringed 
ends, which is wound in the most graceful manner round their red 
scull-cap. Its ample folds are confined with some sort of band, and 
the long fringes hang down with a rich fantastic wildness: their true 
Saracenic features, and bright black eyes, gleam with peculiar lustre 
from under this head tire. Their body garments consist of a sort of 
ample vest and gown, with magnificent wide Turkish sleeves, over 
which is worn a jacket, often richly embroidered and furred, according 
to the owner's rank. Their lower man is enveloped in ample shulwars, 
not unlike those of the Mamlucs, into which, in riding, they stuff the 
skirts of their more flowing garments. Around their waist, instead of 
a shawl, they wear a girdle fastened with monstrous silver clasps, 
which may be ornamented, according to the owner's taste, with jewels, 
and in which they stick not only their Koordish dagger, but a pair 
of great brass or silver-knobbed pistols; from this, too, hang sundry 
powder-horns and shot-cases, cartridge-boxes, &c.; and over all the 
cast a sort of cloak, or abba, of camel's hair, white or black, or striped 
white brown and black, clasped on the breast, and floating picturesquely 
behind. When riding, they carry a small round shield depending 
from their shoulder, and clasp in their hand a long slender spear. If 
in war time, and they are going on an expedition, to these arms the 
add a gun, and occasionally three slender javelins in a case, ators | 
they can throw with great precision to the distance of thirty yards. 
Then they case themselves in armour like knights of old—either in a 
shirt of linked mail, such as those in the Hall at , with helmet 
and armlets, or with a suit of plate-armour, called char-eineh, consist- 
ing of four plates of inlaid and damasked steel, made to fit back, 
breast, and sides, and which are a defence against any thing but a ball 
striking them directly.—vol. i. p. 85. 
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The description of the armour here given looks very like 
that of Europe, and we might, without any great stretch of 
conjecture, at least suppose that the East has given a hint to: 
the West in this matter. At the same time, both plate and 
chain armour, the latter more frequently, are mentioned, in. 
the Icelandic Sagas, as being worn by the Norsk champions. 
This latter genealogy of a custom, once universal in Frankish, 
or rather Gothic Europe, is certainly more natural than the 
recourse to an eastern origin; but it is curious that in the 
Greek romance of Theagenes and Chariclea, a Persian 
knight (caragpaxrog irmevs) is described from point to point mi- 
nutely,* and the description is almost exactly that of the 
impenetrable shell of an armed knight of the middle ages, 
secure against all dangers but a blow with a battle-axe, a 
thrust with a lance driven with all the force of a horse’s 
gallop, or suffocation from his own armour. In the illumi- 
nations to the Shah Nameh, the Persian knights might 
almost be taken for Norman ones, but for the slimness of their 
steeds and spears, and the appearance of the bow-case and 
quiver. 

As a pendant to this account of the dress and armour, we 
may quote a description of the personal appearance of the 
Koords, both men and women, just premising that this is pre- 
ceded by a slight sketch of the national character; this is 
strongly sudeak by the peculiarities of a mountain people, by 
strong attachment to their superiors, and by a fondness for 
war rather than for bloodshed. Other points of the Koordish 
character appear from time to time in the course of the work, 
and have been noticed as they occur. One however is too 
curious and important to be passed lightly over, and we shall 
notice it after the extract just promised. 


“In person, the Koords are well made and active, differing, perhaps, 
but little essentially from their neighbours, the Persians. But the 
national features are strikingly peculiar. The cast of countenance is 
sharp, the form of the face oval, the profile remarkable from the promi- 
nence of the bones of the nose, and the comparative retrocession of the 
mouth and chin, which communicate to its outline a semicircular form. 
The eyes are deep set, dark, quick, and intelligent ; the brow ample and 
clear, but somewhat retreating, completing the shape assigned to the 
profile; and the general mould of the features by far more delicate 
than those of the Persians, which are usually somewhat too strong. 
In Koordistan, you would look in vain for a snub-nose. The petit nez 
retroussé is unknown among them. The mouth is almost always 





* Book ix, p 431. ed. Bourdelotti, Lut, Par. mpexx1, . 
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well-formed, and the teeth fine. The hands and fingers small and 
slender. In short, there is something of elegance about the Koordish 
form, which would mark them as a handsome nation in any part of 
the world. 

“ The same remarks apply to the women, so far as I have had oppor- 
tunities of observation. When young, they are exceedingly pretty ; but 
when old, or even at what we should call maturity, the sharp promi- 
nence of feature which characterises them in common with the men, 
is assuredly unfavourable to beauty, and they soon appear old and: 
withered.”—vol. i. pp. 192-3. 

The author appears not to have been aware of a curious 
fact noted by Rich, in his Narrative of a Residence in Koor- 
distan, that there are, in fact, two distinct races of men in 
that country, whom he distinguishes by the names of peasants 
and clansmen; the former, as their name implies, the culti- 
vators of the soil, while the latter, the race of men described 
in the extract just made, are chiefly employed in war or 
plunder. This points at a state of society very similar to that 
of Europe, after the Gothic descents into the south, when the 
tillage of the soil was performed by the serf, of Celtic or Latin 
descent, while the nobler occupation (as it was then considered) 
of arms, was engrossed by the Teutonic invader. In fact, Mr. 
Rich considers the Koordish peasant as the representative of 
a race conquered by the clansmen; and he argues, from the 
absence of this distinction between the cultivator and the 
warrior among the mountain Christians, that these latter are 
aborigines of the soil, in which ¢he predatory Koord is an in- 
truder. The features of the peasant are described as being 
much softer and more regular than those of his masters; “ the 
features are sometimes quite Grecian.” 

But we promised to return to a trait in the mental physiog- 
nomy of the Koords, more remarkable perhaps than any other 
point of the national character. This is their total want of 
superstition, We take this on the authority of our author 
alone, without being, we confess, very willing to subscribe to 
his opinion, which, to do him justice, he pronounces “ nor 
loudly nor elate,” but with a sort of regret at finding the pic- 
turesque character of his mountaineers wanting in that finish 
which a certain tendency to superstitious belief would so well 
bestow. But he must speak for himself. 

“T have already told you of my desire to rescue my friends, the 
Koords, from the imputation of deficiency in the imaginative faculties, 
and in those mental vagaries which give so much interest to the super- 
stitions of other Highlanders ; and I never omitted any fair opportunity 
of making myself acquainted with their notions regarding ghosts, elves, 
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and witches ; but I have in all cases been wofully disappointed. In 
fact, were I to give implicit credit to those whom I have questioned 
on the subject, I should have to report the Koords as utterly void of 
anything in the shape of faerie or even goblinerie,—a sad blot in their 
national character. Finding my guide, U] Khider Aga, an intelligent 
and communicative fellow, and able to speak tolerable Persian, I tried 
him on the subject, and put a number of questions to him in various 
shapes ; but the result was altogether unsatisfactory. 

«What! said I at length, ‘have you Koords no faith either in 
gins or peries, or ghdls or spirits?” ‘ Ahi, sir! what would you 
have ?’ was the reply, accompanied with a sort of apologetic shrug 
worthy of a French marquess of the ancien régime ; ‘'The Koords are 
asses, sir! they have no learning: they have never read any books to 
teach them; and what should they know of such matters? The 
Moollahs and Ahons indeed may know something regarding them; 
but what are you to look for from the rest ? In fine, they are Koords.’ 

‘This was assuredly putting the subject in a new and amusing 
light. Among us, ignorance is supposed to be one principal cause of 
superstition; but here it was attributed to redid and learning, 
while the want of it was imputed as a defect to the stupifying power of 
ignorance, It was a curious perversion of received principles. ‘ Well,’ 
insisted I, ‘but have they no fear of evil spirits? no belief in such 
things ?’ ‘ Nothing, the beasts!’ replied he in a tone of contempt, 
‘ not one word did they ever hear about such matters.’ ‘Suppose,’ said 
I, desirous to alter the form of interrogation so as to catch any stray 
ideas on the subject, ‘ Suppose one of these Koords had occasion to 
pass through a burying-ground at midnight, would he have no reluc- 
tance to do so—no fears ?? ‘No; none at all; why should he ?” was 
the aga’s reply. ‘I don’t mean of the living,’ insisted I, ‘ but of the 
dead? would he not fear that those who lay buried there might appear 
and do him harm ?” The grin of absolute incomprehension which this 
question elicited from the muscles of the honest aga’s face, formed 
the most satisfactory reply possible to my questions ; so I abandoned 
the enquiry in despair.”"—vol. i. pp. 163-4. 

We cannot help thinking that this inquiry might have re- 
sulted differently had the interrogator and the interrogated 
mutually understood each other better than they appear to 
have done; neither of them speaking in his own language, 
and both being probably but imperfectly acquainted with that 
which formed thelr only medium of intercourse. Through 
the whole conversation, as it appears to us, the honest aga 
was endeavouring to conceal a little mystification (at first ra- 
ther too frankly confessed by the shrug of the shoulders) under 
the cloak of a confident assurance. We may very naturally sup- 
pose that the Koord’s Persian did not reach to the long voca- 
bulary of supernatural beings; and supposing this, his mas- 
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ter’s questions would be Heathen-Greek to him. The ques- 
tion touching the graveyard was peculiarly unhappy, since the 
Koord, as a Mussulman, was a member of a sect whose creed 
gives no right to those who hold it to imagine that the spirit 
can wander after death. The Mohammedans, it is true, have 
a horror of the graveyard at night; but this is because it is 
supposed to be haunted by the unclean and ghostly ghoul, who 
visits it to make his horrid meal of human flesh out of the 
graves, The objects of Mohammedan superstition (believed 
in, as far as we know, wherever that religion has extended) 
are, the ginns and afrits; a sort of demons, in the pagan 
sense of the word; beings, that is to say, whether good or evil, 
superior to mankind in powers, length of life, and intelligence. 
That the Koords should not believe in these as firmly as in any 
other part of the creed of which they are the followers, we 
cannot imagine. Another class of supernatural beings (the 
divs and peris) is of Persian—probably, ancient Persian— 
origin; and though these are largely used in the machinery 
of even Arab stories, it is perfectly comprehensible how they 
should form no part of the popular faith, even in a neighbour- 
ing country. On the whole we are much inclined to recom- 
mend to our traveller to re-examine this subject, if ever his 
steps should again turn eastward, and his fate be cast among 
the Koords once more. We venture to assert that, 7f they are 
thus devoid of superstitions, they differ in this respect from 
every nation of Asia at all above the level of absolute 
barbarism. 

The Koords appear, by the flying notices given of them 
during our author’s journey through the country, to be, part 
of them at least, passing through a transition state, which is 
not unlikely uitimately to change the roving soldier, or plun- 
derer, into the peaceable cultivator. The rationale of this 
process is thus explained in a dialogue with a chief, by whom 
our author was entertained, and who stopped, hawk on fist, 
and surrounded by all the apparatus of a hunting party, to 
give him a fitting reception :— 

“Once we Koords were soldiers, and we thought of nothing but 
riding and exercising with the spear and the sword, and of hunting 
and hawking, and such sports; for we had enough to live upon, 
and our ryois (the peasants already alluded to) cultivated our grounds 
for us; but now, every man is forced to lay down the sword and 
spear, and take to the jooft (the pair of bullocks that drag the plough) ; 
and what is a soldier good for, sir, when once he has put his hand to 
the plough ? But the pasha and the Persians will have all their de- 
mands; and what is the consequence ? Whaat is left for the ryot but 
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ferdr (flight), and away they go to Rewandooz, or Kermanshah, or 
Mosul, or anywhere, rather than stay where their burthens are into- 
lerable ; so the country becomes quite depopulated, as you see.’"— 
vol. i. p. 177. 

The same change from a migratory or predatory to an 
agricultural life, is elsewhere mentioned as taking place among 
the Arabs of Mesopotamia; in some tribes the change has 
fully obtained, while others are gradually adopting, the man- 
ners and habits of an agricultural people. 

The storms which occur in these mountain regions are sud- 
den, and often fatal. Our traveller escaped pretty well, for the 
anxiety and downright labour of plodding over mountains and 
along precipices, chilled and weary with the endless prospect ; 
but his fears of a very possible danger must have been no 
light subject of annoyance when based upon such facts as the 
following, by no means the only instance of its kind occurring 
in the course of the narrative :— 


“Last year, I think it was, nearly two hundred serbaz,* who were 
proceeding from the village of Nistan, by Soon, together with up- 
wards of two hundred Yaboos and asses, were lost in one day. The sun 
shone clear in the heavens, and the weather below was fine, so that the 
men were tempted to proceed on their way. But in these lofty hills 
the wind often blows hard, while a calm reigns below ; and it seems a 
gale was blowing in the pass, which raised the dry snow in clouds. 
This was observed from several points below, but no one knew of the 
unhappy caravan ; and even had the truth been known, what mortal 
aid could have prevailed ? The whole were buried by the snow clouds, 
and frozen to death by the force of the wind alone.”—vol. i. p. 143. 


Two circumstances continually coming into notice, cannot 
fail to attract the attention of the readers of these volumes, 
and indeed of every volume of travels in the east. The uni- 
versal appetite among all classes for presents, and the great 
misery produced by excessive exactions on the part of the 
government, increased as this is by the practice of farming out 
districts, or, what is much the same thing, committing them to 
a ruler who knows he will be sgueexed in due time, and whose 
great care is, therefore, to squeeze his unfortunate subjects for 
the time being to the utmost extent, regardless of the future 
consequences to his province—his only during the pleasure of 
a tyrannical superior—and knowing well that his head may 
cease to adorn his body before the reaping of that harvest of 
which the seed has been sown amid curses of his rapacity. 

Thus the agriculturist is oppressed by the burden of enor- 





* Common soldiers; literally, men who play away their heads, 
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mous taxes, gathered by a descending series of officers, differ- 
ing in rank, but agreeing in selfish rapacity ; each step in the 
ladder of extortion taking care to exact something for himself, 
beyond what he must render to his superior—the artizan is 
deterred from exhibiting industry, ingenuity, or enterprise, 
by the natural fear of becoming the victim of a government 
not even far-sightedly selfish, but, like the owner of the golden 
goose in the fable, sacrificing all hopes of the future to present 
acquisition; and the people are edified by the spectacle of 
meanness in high places, which can hardly fail to be reflected 
in the a of those who stand in the presence of “ the 
point of the world’s worship.” 

These remarks have been more particularly called forth by 
the account of the town of Suleimaniah and the district sur- 
rounding it, which is one story of ruin and desolation: thus— 


“ A long winding ravine, full of abandoned villages, which termi- 
nated in a hollow and sharp ascent among the mountains, brought us 
to the Geddook, or pass of Kawian, from whence we overlooked the 
plain, or rather the lean valley of Suleimaniah, * * 

“If the depopulation on the road was depressing, there was little to 
cheer us on approaching, or on entering the town. I never beheld a 
more miserable collection of hovels and ruins. We rode through 
masses of rubbish up to what had been the pasha’s house, or palace, 
if you will, It was in utter ruin, uninhabitable, except one small 
corner, where his harem was bestowed. He himself occupied a tent 
outside the town. I had sent a man forward to secure us lodgings; 
after awhile he found us, picking our way among the rubbish and 
broken walls, seeking for some one who might tell us where any bod 
might be. He led us to the place appointed for us (a perfect wreck), 
through a labyrinth of mud heaps that had been houses. Our lodging 
had been the residence of some great man, a relative of the Pasha, 
who at this time was absent at Tabreez. It was well for him, for here, 
at least, he could not have lived. We had it all, such as it was, to 
ourselves and our cattle. It was one great mass of mud; a dozen 
open spaces that had once been chambers, surrounding a large ram- 
bling hall, with a square hole in the middle, intended for a cistern. 
Here was our stable. I opened a corner of one of the outer spaces, 
open to all winds, but fortunately none blew strongly. The Pasha 
sent a thousand civil messages, and a good dinner from his own table, 
and so closed evening the first at Suleimaniah. 

“ Assuredly, the impression created by these two last marches has 
been anything but cheering ; there never was a sweeter country more 
withered by the hand of the spoiler. That it had once been the site 
of many a happy home was obvious from the roofless houses of nume- 
rous villages, pleasantly situated in sheltered nooks, shaded by the 
noble walnut and mulberry trees, with sweet little murmuring stream- 
lets, and surrounded by vineyards run wild, It was painful to see 
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that all was silent and desolate, and more so to see that it was from 
no natural decay. It was like gazing on the face of the dead, who 
have been wasted by suffering and disease. Nothing was there of the 
mingled tenderness and melancholy with which we look on the placid 
features of those whose end has been peaceful. 


‘ Before decay’s effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers.’ 


Here there is no ‘ rapture of repose ;’ it is verily the ‘abomination of 
desolation ;’ and though permitted by the Almighty, for his own wise 
purposes, his agents have been chiefly the vivlence and rapacity of 
man. To all my inquiries as to how this universal depopulation arose, 
the same answer was always returned:—‘The plague came three 
years ago, and swept the country, and it was followed by the Persian 
army, which has consumed what the plague had left, and has ravaged 
every village on the road, so that none now remain. * * * 

“ The small state, or pashalic of Suleimaniah, never either very rich 
or powerful, has of late been the prey of an accumulation of misfor- 
tunes, which have reduced it to extreme misery. First came family 
disputes, civil war, two brothers striving for the supremacy. This brought 
in foreign intervention, as a matter of course; and the pashalic, which 
before had been dependent on that of Bagdad, fell into the hands of 
the Persian prince of Kermanshah, Mahomed Allee Meerza. Intes- 
tine struggles and commotions, however, still continued, and weakened 
both parties so much, that after the death of Mahomed Allee Meerza, 
their neighbour, the Meer of Rewandooz, thought fit to overrun and 
appropriate a considerable portion of the territory to himself. This 
brought on his head a war with the Azerbijin government, which had 
assumed authority over these parts; and on unfortunate Suleimaniah 
the maintenance of a Persian army, in addition to the payment of a 
Persian tribute. Then came the plague, which carried off more than 
half the people of town and country ; and of the remaining half, all 
that could—seeing there was neither relief from its infliction, nor any 
remission of imposts on the part of government, emigrated to places 
where the burdens are lighter—to Rewandooz, to Kerkook, Erbile, 
and other districts in the low country.”—vol. i. pp. 144-8, 


Mr. Fraser was very anxious, whilst in his neighbourhood, 
to visit the celebrated Meer (emir or chief) of Rewandooz, a 
province in the west of Koordistan, who had, by virtue of 
vigorous measures, both civil and military, established himself 
as a strong controlling power over the lawless habits of the 
Koords, both those under his own immediate control, and 
their neighbours. Among the latter, he had succeeded in es- 
tablishing a very efficient authority by means of the certainty 
and severity of his punishments—savouring to be sure of the 
despotic and the cruel, but still serving to repress more exten- 
sive and less legal cruelty and despotism. Among the in- 
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stances of his severity here given is the following:—that a 
dead body having been found near a certain village, and the 
crime being laid to the charge of the wolves, he caused a num- 
ber of these animals to be seized, and put to death with tor- 
tures—a proceeding which so terrified the villagers, that the 
real murderers were given up—to be dealt with, we presume, as 
the wolves had been. One of his favourite brothers having 
plucked and eaten a pomegranate from a poor ‘man’s garden 
without the owner’s permission, he was punished by the loss of 
the finger with which the crime had been committed. This 
sounds terrible to European ears, but almost all the extra- 
ordinary acts of justice which are recorded in Mohammedan 
history, have something of this character of extravagance ; and 
not unfrequently they contain some such trait of Brutus-like 
disregard of natural affections as this story exhibits. ‘There 
are but two fates, however, for reformers in the East—for the 
few who are successful, the throne; for the comparatively 
many who are less fortunate, the bowstring or the sword. 
The Meer of Rewandooz escaped both these; but his death 
was probably the result of Turkish jealousy. He was de- 
feated by the sultan’s army ; and though allowed, after a brief 
captivity, to return to his command, he perished on his road 
homeward. ‘The terms in which Mr. Fraser was dissuaded 
from visiting this famous chief were characteristic enough 
of the cautious policy of his advisers, ‘ He was free to go,” 
said these righteous Daniels, “‘ but the way was unsafe; and if 
the saheb's cattle should receive any damage, they (the advi- 
sers) should never forgive themselves. 

“ This is a strain of remonstrance,” says our author, ‘the value of 
which is well known in the East, and which is freely made use of on 
all occasions where the object is to dissuade from and prevent an under- 
taking, without appearing to oppose it actively. It has all the force 
of a command without the ungraciousness of one; it throws all re- 
sponsibility on the head of the adventurer who should persevere, in 
spite of fair warning, and exculpates those who warn him from the 
consequences of his rashness—consequence which all who are ac- 
quainted with the Oriental character well know would in all proba- 
bility be accelerated by these very considerate advisers.”—vol.i. p. 157. 


* A little after the occasion which called forth these remarks, 
the author had a sort of illustration of their truth, in the fol- 
lowing sketch given him by his guide of a Koordish chief from 
whom they had just parted. He had asked the guide whether 
this chief, who had just spoken so smoothly, might not have 
made prey of the travellers had he found them unattended, _. 
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“ Selim Aga,” said the guide, “is just the man for suchajob. He 
would eat bread with you as your host, and after the Khoosh Amedeed 
and Khodah hafiz (the welcome and farewell), he would tie up his 
beard, alter his turban, and disguise himself and his people so that 
you should not know them, and gallop off ahead, and waylay, and 
strip you all naked, and leave youthere. He is the completest ndpdak 
(scoundrel) in all Koordistan—the most remorseless ruffian. hy, 
sir, that fellow has stripped women, and left them naked in the desert : 
he would take from them their shift if it were worth threepence, even 
if they had not another rag.’—vol. i. p. 178. 

Perhaps it is possible to explain this apparent faithlessness 
in the character of the orientals, without referring it wholly to 
moral depravation. The people of the East, whether from 
national character, education, or despotic government, are apt 
to look more to the sign than to the thing signified; to hold 
that a promise has been fulfilled, when the letter of it has been 
kept to. ‘Their reverence for certain symbols of hospitality is 
well known: perhaps it is not so well known that the terrible 
incident introduced into the * Diamond of the Desert,” where 
the Sultan’s weapon severs the murderer’s head as his lips 
were about to taste the sherbet, is founded on a real incident. 
The draught once tasted would have “dull’d the sabre’s 
edge ;” but surely only an oriental host could so nicely distin- 
guish the interval between the guest and the stranger. The 
same over-estimate of words shows itself in the pompous Ce 
fusion with which they are used by the Persian writer, and by 
the ingenious care with which they are arranged by the Arab 
poet. And perhaps we may trace the operation of the same 
disposition toattach importance to mere symbols, in the magical 
rites still used in the East, and which consist chiefly of the 
repetition of words sometimes wholly unmeaning. Perhaps 
all this is saying little more than that frivolity of character is 
often connected with cowardice, and that both are likely to be 
richly produced in the hot-bed of eastern despotism. 

One of the inducements for undertaking the journey thus 
prevented, was the hope of seeing a pillar covered with in- 
scriptions; these he was told were obliterated and unintelli- 
gible, and contained no oe respecting treasure—the 
only object for which the Kasterns can conceive an inscription 
to be interesting. 

- The entrance into “the country of ancient Assyria,” gives 
occasion to some remarks, which, if a little deficient in logic 
here and there, are on the whole sound and judicious. The 
pn of them has evidently occupied the author’s thoughts 
no little, as we find the substance of the following quotation, 
somewhat varied in terms, in others of his works :— 
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“ Verily there was little in the aspect of the country to suggest 
ideas of great and powerful empires. Even one’s reason refused to 
be persuaded that be wide tracts of gravel and black earthy hillocks, 
with the rock cropping out from their sides and summits, and inter- 
sected by dry ravines, which lay stretched far and near around us, 
all obviously unproductive, except of a scanty pasturage, could ever 
have been the theatre of those mighty events which history relates of 
the empire of Semiramis and her descendants, where innumerable 
hosts of warriors struggled for victory and boundless dominion. In 
fact the mind while contemplating scenes which have been the cradles 
of greatness, is apt to labour under a striking fallacy. It attributes to 
the spot of ground which may have given birth to the founder of a 


dynasty the splendour of that dynasty itself.”—vol. i. p. 181. 


From the traveller's first entrance upon the boundaries of 
the country which called forth the above-quoted remarks, to 
his arrival in the long and far famed city of Baghdad, the time 
was but short, and presents little of interest. But of this city 
he has made good use; or rather circumstances have enabled 
him to make the chapters upon this city, and matters connected 
with it, the most interesting in the whole book—a sort of epi- 
tomised description, in fact, of the most striking points of Arab 
manners, and of those of the Arabised Turks, their neigh- 
bours: exhibiting the former people in war and in peace—in 
the field and the desert—as hosts and enemies. Circum- 
stances were particularly favourable for the picture ; for at the 
time of his entrance into the City of the Khalifs, that city was 
all but beleaguered by the Bedouin Arabs, and he had a lei- 
sure view of a skirmish with those descendants of Ishmael. 
But to understand the merits of this somewhat irregular state 
of things, we must go back a few years, as our author has 
done, and explain the policy of the Turkish court, or its de- 
legates the pashas, towards a race dangerous as neighbours, 
and who have not forfeited, even in their relations with their 
nominal masters, their title to the character which was be-~. 
stowed upon them in the person of their great progenitor. 
The Pasha of Baghdad, on a certain occasion, having called in 
the assistance of the Jerboah Arabs to punish another tribe, 
Suffook, the chief of the first-mentioned sept, conceived him- 
self entitled to ask a recompense commensurate with his own 
rather than the pasha’s valuation of the service done, This 
being refused, the indignant chief took up his position on the 
road from Baghdad, which he blockaded, stopping and —s 
caravans, and stripping travellers, and at length besie 
Baghdad itself. Here he had his own way for three months: 
the pasha did not expel him, because he could not ; and when 
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the Arab retired, it was of his own motion, with a threat to 
come down again. Justly alarmed at this, the pasha calls in 
the Aneiza Arabs, a tribe hostile to the Jerboahs, and to them 

romises the lands of their enemies, on condition of their assist- 
ing him against them. ‘This the Aneiza were nothing loth 
_ to do, having the two motives strongest of all in an Arab’s eyes 
--the hope of vengeance and of plunder, Meanwhile the 
pasha had been trying in miniature, upon two rival sections of 
the Jerboah tribe, the same experiment which he had just 
been attempting on a larger scale on the Jerboahs and Aneiza: 
he had excited a younger sheikh of his own appointing against 
the old and recognised head of the tribe. The Aneiza coming 
down upon the invitation already mentioned, found the greater 
part of their enemies’ camp empty, and the place only held by 
the young sheikh and his few adherents, and were told by the 
pasha that their aid was not now wanted. They had not left 
their homes, however, (such as they were) upon so bootless 
an errand, and accordingly, pour se tenir en haleine, had at- 
tacked the pasha and his Jerboah protégé, cut the latter to 
pieces, and made bitter havoc among his tribe, and driven the 
pasha’s troops within the walls of the city; and in this state of 
things our author found them. 

The fight, however, to which he was witness, was not with 
these Aneiza, but with another tribe, called the Ageil; who 
had gained by long custom a sort of prescriptive right to furs 
nish guides for caravans leaving Baghdad for Damascus and 
Aleppo. This was a privilege worth monopolizing, as a guide 
in that particular quarter of the globe of which we are treat« 
ing, not only shows the way, but protects the guided by his 
influence, his authority, or the law of the strongest. By de+ 
grees the Ayeil so far improved their position, as to gain alodging 
in the city of Baghdad, where they occupied an entire quarter, 
and this they rendered a perfect city of refuge for all manner 
of irregular subjects—very much such another place, by our 
author’s description, as the “ Kingdom of Alsatia,” so graphi- 
cally described in the Fortunes of Nigel. The weakness 
of the pasha encouraging the intruders and their respectable 
allies, their insolence had at last grown to a pitch which even 
he could endure no longer ; and some insults to his officers had 
probably suggested that the next direct object of their wan- 
tonness might be himself. So the Arabs and the Turkish 
regular troops came to blows, ‘or rather to shots; for, as the 
Arabs’ quarter is divided from that in the pasha’s power by 
the Tigris, and connected only by a bridge of boats, great 
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part of the action consisted in a hot fire of small shot across 
the river, and of manoeuvring with small wicker boats 
(something like a flat-bottomed coal basket pitched over) to 
divide the bridge, an object which was effected more than 
once. In the end, a body of the regular troops ferried over, 
and succeeded in gaining possession of the Arab quarter—a 
success which they improved with little moderation, gutting 
the town completely of its valuables, and barbarously misusing 
the women and children. Arab fights, however, are seldom 
very bloody, for this reason amongst others—that the relations 
of aslain man are bound to obtain satisfaction for his death— 
a proceeding which we are apt to misname seeking revenge. 
This term, more properly applied to the instinctive wish to 
retaliate, very feebly expresses the principle of determination 
to obtain blood for blood, which the avenger of it (for want of 
a better name) often carries to his grave and bequeathes to 
his children. One murder is thus often the cause of many ; 
and there is anatural reluctance to provoke a feud, which may 
hang for generations like a millstone round the neck of the pro- 
voking tribe. When, however, this restraining principle is once 
forgotten, the slaughter made of an offending and conquered 
adversary is sometimes awful. There are more instances than 
one in Arab history of whole tribes saved from the utter anni- 
hilation which their conquerors intended to inflict, only by 
the accidental escape of a pregnant woman, by whose male 
offspring the race was continued. One of these instances is 
recorded in the work before us. ‘The restored tribe was called 
the * Orphan’s tribe,” and the valley in which the promiscuous 
massacre of the females of the tribe was perpetrated (the males 
had fallen to a man in the battle), is still called the Wadilnis4 
(the Valley of Women). 

After the battle, Mr. Fraser went to look at the conquered 
quarter, and thence to the tents of the Zobeid Arabs, the 
temporary allies of the- pasha. His description of these is 
striking, though presenting, perhaps, not quite the picture we 
should expect of the romantic and chivalrous sons of the desert. 

«“ From this scene of destruction, we went to visit the Zobeid camp, 
which certainly was a sight worth looking at. In all my experience 
of Toorkomans, Koords, or wandering tribes, I had scen no such 
wild-looking savages. Their lank black hair hung round their black 
visages ; and the only points of relief in the wild countenance which 
loured from under their strange head-dresses, were the dark, piercing 
eyes, and the white teeth. What would many a gentleman and lady 
in Europe give for such a case of incisors? There were at least one 
thousand horses and as many men, all mingled higgledy-piggledy 
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together, a huge living mass of quadrupeds and bipeds, from among 
which rose a thick bristle of spears. The dress, if dress it could be 
called, of these Arabs, was the regular Buddooee or desert cut: the 
yellow and red handkerchief, bound round the top of the head with 
a thick rope of camels’ hair—the coarse hair, or canvass, shirt—and 
the abba of every sort and quality : the most of them were very filthy 
and greasy. Some of them had no trousers, others no vest; some 
appeared to have no other covering than the tattered abba, girt round 
the waist with a bit of hair rope. Some wore their hair lank and 
loose, au naturel, some plaited in long streamers; and the features 
of all were high and sharp. They were all long, lean men, looking 
hungry enough for prey; but nothing savouring of such propensity 
was permitted to appear towards us. Though in an instant they clus- 
anol about us in hundreds as we made our appearance ; yet, though 
they evinced an excessive curiosity, it was quite unmixed with rude- 
ness. On the contrary, when some of them pressed too close upon 
us, others would remonstrate, and then all would fall back, to make 
room for our seeing the object at which we appeared to be looking ; 
and here appeared the difference between the town, or fellah (husband- 
man) Arab, and him of the desert—the Buddooee, or, as we call them, 
the Bedouin. The former is a boor, the latter a gentleman. Really, 
notwithstanding all their wild and fierce appearance, there was, in their 
actions and demeanour, a sort of native politeness, the more remark- 
able from the contrast, proceeding, no doubt, from the same indomi- 
table spirit of independence which breathes in, and produces a similar 
effect, in the North American Indians. . . . . Cold though the 
weather was, especially at night, these men were all encamped upon 
the bare ground, with no other covering than the abba which they 
wore. Nota tent, except that of the sheikh, was in the party, and 
that was a very small one. They lay all at random among the horses, 
looking like bundles of dirty rags blackening the ground. Most of 
them were armed with swords of the usual scimitar-shape, and a 
crooked dagger at the waist. Some had heavy iron maces, and many 
the herbah, or ivon javelin, of five or six feet long, for throwing. The 
jerreed, a still shorter javelin, made of iron, hung at many a saddle- 
bow, to the number, sometimes, of six on each side ; and these they 
throw with great force and dexterity. Some of them carried small 
hammers, and a few had sticks of about a yard long, armed with iron 
hooks, with which they can pick up anything fallen to the ground, or 
pull a man from his saddle when at full speed. There were also a few 
guns among them, wretched clumsy engines; but the great weapon, 
after all, is the spear, of which, as I have said, there was a perfect 
thicket sticking in the ground, and without which no Arab thinks him- 
self complete. It was generally planted close to the owner's horse.” — 
vol. i. pp. 340-2. 

“On entering the town,” says our author, “the traveller from 
Persia is, moreover, gratified by the aspect of the houses, which, like 
the walls, are all built of fire-burnt bricks, and rise to the height of se- 
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veral stories ; and though the number of windows they present to the 
street is far from great, yet the eye is not constantly offended by that 
abominable succession of mean, low, crumbling, irregular, zigzag 
masses of mud, divided by dirty, dusty clefts, undeserving of the 
name even of alleys, that make up the aggregate of a Persian city. 

“ It is true, that the streets, even here, are, for the most part, mere 
alleys, and abundantly narrow, unpaved, and, I have no doubt, in wet 
weather, deep and dirty enough; but in riding along them, particu- 
larly in dry weather, one is impressed with the idea, that the substan- 
tial walls to the right and left must contain good, weather-tight, com- 
fortable domiciles; while the stout, comparatively well-sized, iron- 
clenched doors, with which the entrances are defended, add to this no- 
tion of solidity and security. In Persia, on the contrary, the entrance 
to most houses, even those of persons of high rank, is more like the 
hole of some den, than a dwelling for human beings; and the rickety, 
open-seamed, miserably-fitted valve, with which it is closed, does as- 
suredly ill merit the appellation of a door, 

“Nor are the streets of Baghdad by any means totally unenlivened 
by apertures for admitting light and air. On the contrary, not only 
are windows to the streets frequent, but there is a sort of oriel, or pro- 
jecting window, much in use, which overhangs the street, and generally 
gives light to some sitting room, in which may be seen seated a few 
grave Turks, smoking away the time; or, if you be in luck, you may 
chance to find yourself illuminated by a beam from some bright pair 
of eyes, beaming through the half-closed lattice. These sitting apart- 
ments are sometimes seen thrown across the street, joining the houses 
on either side, and affording a pleasing variety to the architecture, par- 
ticularly when seen, as they often are, half-shaded by the leaves of a 
date tree that overhangs them from the court within. * * * 

“ Such were the impressions received from what I saw in passing 
through the town; but the banks of the river exhibited a very diffe- 
rent, and far more attractive scene. The flow of a noble stream is at 
all times an interesting object; but when its banks are occupied by a 
long range of imposing, if not absolutely handsome, buildings, shaded 
by palm-groves, and enlivened by hundreds of boats, and the hum of 
thousands of men, and its stream spanned by a bridge of boats, 
across which there is a constant transit of men, and horses, and camels, 
and caravans, and a great traffic of all sorts—the coup d'eil formed by 
such a combination, can hardly fail of producing a very animated pic- 
ture. And such, undoubtedly, is the view of the Tigris from any one 
of many points upon its banks, from whence you can command the 
whole aR occupied by the present city. * ad * 

“ There are in various parts of the town, several open spaces, where 
particular sorts of goods are sold,and which have taken their respec- 
tive appellations therefrom: as, the ‘Thread Market,’ the ‘ Muslin 
Market,’ the ‘Corn Market,’ &c. Of these the largest and the gayest 
is that close to the north-west, or Mousul Gate ; but none of them 
have any pretensions to splendour, or even to cleanliness. The last- 
seen | is, in fact, the great ‘ place’ of the city. Horses are here 
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exposed for sale; it is surrounded by coffee-houses, which are con- 
stantly filled with an assemblage of all sorts of people, smoking, drink- 
ing coffee, &c. ; and itis the general place of exhibition, and of execu- 
tion, too, for here criminals are punished with decapitation, hanging, 
or mutilation; and sometimes passengers are greeted with the sight 
of a headless trunk or two, exposed for the day as a warning to evil 
doers. The grave Turk, however, insensible to the horror of the 
spectacle, smokes his pipe quietly, or passes by with indifference, or 
only a muttered ‘ Allah-il-allah.’ Even this place of all uses con- 
tains, as I should think, not more than an acre and a half of ground.” 
vol. i., 212-16. 


The author speaks of the want of brilliance in the tout en- 
semble of the streets of Baghdad as contrasted with those of 
Egypt or Constantinople; and complains of the alteration in 
costume of the Turkish soldiers, which has taken from them 
the magnificent oriental dress, without bestowing in return the 
smartness of the European soldier. 


“Still,” he says, “in the bazaar there is something of a glittering 
stir, for both Turks and Arabs are fond of red in all its shades, and 
of other gay colours, and their furs and embroidery, and shawled 
turbans and flowing garments, with the silver-hilted daggers and pis- 
tols at their waists, make up a lively and pleasing picture. 

“ Riding through the bazaars is, however, a service of some danger. 
Though forming the common thoroughfares, they are so narrow that 
you are constantly stopped by trains of loaded camels or mules, the 
— on whose backs are apt to break either your head or your 

nees, according to the height of the passing quadruped; and you 
have enough to do in steering your course leioomn them and the 
crowd of ruffian-like Arabs that beset every street and passage. The 
trains of asses loaded with wood reminded me of the lady in the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, who, by falsely attributing the wound 
in her cheek to a blow from the pannier of one of these animals, en- 
dangered the lives of the whole respectable community of wood drivers ; 
and sundry rents in my trousers more than once vindicated the plau- 
sibility of the lady’s tale. I wish I could say that the cooks’ shops in 
like manner ows eh the image of that of Simmoustafa and his deli- 
cious cream-tarts; but in fact the smell of rancid butter and of the 
frying fat of sheeps’ tails, was the very reverse of attractive; nor are 
the confectioners’ shops by any means so tempting as those of Con- 
stantinople.” 

“ Among the things which strike a stranger, is the imperturbable 
stillness and apathy, as it seems, with which the Turkish merchant 
sits on the raised platform at his door, smoking his pipe in the midst 
of the bustle around him as if he heard it not, or had nothing of a 
trader’s interest in the sale of his wares. Does a customer approach, 
he slowly and silently displays the goods required, and serves him if 
they suit—if not, he smokes on. A Persian would have asked you a 
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dozen times what you wanted ; showed you fifty things successively 
that you did not want; and jumped from his seat and sat down upon 
it again as many times, while the grave indifferent Turk is taking his 
chibouk from his mouth to speak to you. It must be owned, how- 
ever, that the Jew and Armenian dealers compensate by their quick- 
ness and volubility for the torpor of the Turks ; they are active enough 
in all conscience in ascertaining and supplying the wants of their 
customers,’ —vol. i. pp. 226-8. 


There is an amusing description of the noises of Baghdad, 
which really seem in variety and intensity to be something 
more singular than the “cries” of any other civilized city. 
“The Arab,” we are assured, “ never talks but at the top of 
his voice,” and as he drives his flocks, who are by no means 
dumb, he alternately roars to them, and “ maintains a conver- 
sation at the top of his voice with some equally clear-piped 
brother, at a quarter of a mile’s distance.” 


« Lungs are cheaper than legs,” remarks our afflicted author ; “at 
Jeast in Baghdad. “I spare you,” says he to his correspondent, “the 
further detail of town criers, saints roaring out their pealing ejacula- 
tions, beggars and fakecrs thundering forth their petitions in the name 
of Ailah and the prophet; and worse than all, professed singers 
practising their voices as they pass along. [He has just been telling 
of one of these latter, who was taken, from his contortions, for a cholera 
patient.] In short, Hatchett’s in Piccadilly, when all the mails and 
coaches are under despatch—Cockspur-street and Charing-cross when 
the season is fullest, and the cries are loudest—or Smithfield on a 
special market day—or Billingsgate—or all of these together, must 
strike, and yield the palm for variety and extent of noise to Baghdad, 
the true legitimate successor of old Babel.”—vol. i. p. 232. 

But these Arabs have detained us almost as long as some of 
their countrymen held the unfortunate caravans which came 
in the way of their irregular rapacity, and we are still at the 
gates of Baghdad. It is too well known now that Baghdad is 
more renowned for what it has been than for what it is,—that 
little of splendour now reigns in the city of the caliphs, the city 
which once shone like a heathen paradise with the gorgeousness 
of their splendour. But if this was the splendour only of 
the rich, while the poor groaned in misery more frightful by 
the contrast (and that this was the state of things in her best 
days, is witnessed even by the partial evidence of her enco- 
miasts); she has little need to mourn now theloss of the gilding, 
or to complain that a Turkish pasha holds the throne which was 
once occupied by the lord of all Islam. No direct testimony 
to the incipient decadence of an empire could be stronger than 
the praise with which honest and contemporary historians have 
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loaded the most famous name in the list of the occupants of the 
throne at Baghdad,—the mighty Haroun Al-Rashed. Even 
these panegyrists confess, and with horror, that he destroyed 
a whole powerful, and virtuous family, the pillars of his great- 
ness, on a pretext not even amounting to a crime,—and yet 
the executioner of the Barmecides was unquestionably a man 
of talent, of energy, and, strange as it may sound, of gene- 
rosity, but corrupted by circumstances which ordinary virtue 
and strength of mind could hardly resist. ‘They still shew in 
Baghdad the tomb of the fair and wise Zobaydah, the consort, 
and if she be not belied, sometimes the counsellor, of the mighty 
monarch. Much of the space devoted to the description of 
Baghdad is taken up with the account of the plague, which, in 
the beginning of 1831, ravaged the city. The details of this 
frightful visitation are chiefly taken from a journal (which has 
been since published)* kept by the Rev. Mr. Groves, a mis- 
sionary who was then in the city—and remind us by their 
awful vividness of the terrible narrative of De Foe. The 
horrors of this disease, which almost depopulated Baghdad, were 
increased by an inundation of the Euphrates, and by a famine 
which at the same time raged in the city. It was in March 
of the year above-mentioned, that the fact of the plague having 
been introduced into the city become notorious and undeni- 
able, and by the 26th of April, the mortality had reached or 
exceeded four thousand per diem, out of a population of sixty 
thousand. The dead were thrown about the streets for lack 
of men to bury them; the mosque burial-grounds were full ; 
the pasha himself could not procure men to man a boat to take 
him from his water-ruined palace; the dead were thrown 
from its windows into the river; and he himself declared to 
Mr. Groves that he knew not where to sleep in safety. ‘The 
after consequences were still more important to him. His 
army, the staff of his power, was melted down almost to nothing 
by this pestilence walking at noonday ;_ the powers of the Porte 
were set against him by his murder of a messenger sent from 
the sultan, and supposed to bear an order for his deposition 
or death; and he himself at length became the victim of 
treachery as great as he had shown to the unfortunate ambas- 
sador, was deprived of his pashalic, and his power, which had 
been great, too great perhaps for the jealousy of the Turkish 
court, was utterly annihilated. Unfortunately for the Turkish 





* Journal of a residence at Baghdad, during the years 1830 and 1831, by 
Mr. Anthony N. Groves, Missionary. London: Nisbet, Berners-street, 1832, 
pp. 96-168. 
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dominions, such occurrences are by no means rare. The theory 
of a dependent governor is that he receives the messenger of 
his master, the sultan, with like reverence, whether he brings 
him an advancement of office or the bowstring; but in prac- 
tice he calculates his power of resisting the application of the 
latter missive, and not unfrequently the unfortunate bearer of 
it perishes by his own weapon. 


“ Under the circumstances related in my last letter,” continues our 
author (the plague and inundation that is) “ you cannot suppose that 
Baghdad wore much appearance of prosperity when I entered it. The 
first ride through the city betrayed its wretched condition, and brought 
into view the deep traces of that flood of misfortune which had so lately 
passed over it. Immediately beyond the comparatively small knot of 
buildings left standing by the inundation, lay the wide waste of ruins 
it had left, with here and there a new house starting up, like a ghost 
from amidst the relics of a buried population. Large spaces of ground 
had sunk, strangely enough, under the pressure of the water, forming 
deep hollows among the gardens which fill up a considerable space in 
the southern part of the city. I should think that nearly two-thirds 
of the whole area on the eastern side of the river was thus divested of 
habitable buildings; and even those which remain exhibit the effects 
of the water on their foundations in many ominous cracks; while the 
facade to the river, though looking well and imposingly at a distance, 
is really in a very shattered condition. The palace of Daoud Pasha 
(the deposed governor just mentioned), which ocenpied a very exten- 
sive site, stretching to the river bank, is utterly ruined ; and the pasha, 
who lives in a house that had been occupied by one of the late 
pasha’s sons, has lately begun to rebuild the wall, in order, as I un- 
derstand, to convert it into a barrack for his troops. 

“ On the other side of the river the scene is not more enlivening. 
That portion which is now principally occupied by Arabs, but which 
formerly contained the houses of many opulent Turks, is still more 
ruinous than this upon the eastern side. There you ride through 
little else than fallen or falling walls, and the debris of what once was 
a dense mass of buildings. The wall of the town on both sides of the 
river is shattered and tottering, and the great gaps by which the 
water entered are still in the same condition as the inundation left 
them in. 

“Without the walls the prospect is peculiarly cheerless ; itis in fact a 
typeof the present condition of thepashalic. Excepting the banks of the 
river, which to the extentof about three mileseach way are fringed with 
date tree groves, a naked plain, bounded only by the horizon, stretches 
on all sides to the very gates. It is true that at this period the desert 
is enlivened by tents and camps of Arabs, by flocks of sheep and cattle, 
herds of camels, and aconsiderable succession uf comers and goers, on 
foot or on horseback, but even this temporary show of life and bustle 
is owing to the particular aud most unwelcome pressure of external 
circumstances.’ —vol. i. pp. 268-70. 
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These were the attack of the Arabs upon the city, which had 
not only brought a vast number of camels and horses without 
the walls, but had driven an inconvenient quantity of beasts 
belonging to more stationary life within them. This was some- 
times annoying enough, but our traveller’s great crux appears 
to have been the asses,—a vast number of fine white animals 
of this species, forming one of the great features of the city of 
Baghdad, in conjunction with an equally vast number of “ in- 
tensely black, and exquisitely ugly,” negro slaves. They (the 
quadrupeds that is), are often very fine, and sell high. Forty 
or fifty pounds is mentioned as no uncommon price. ‘They 
all have their nostrils slit, under a notion that the operation 
improves their wind. ‘ Heaven knows,” says our poor tra- 
veller, “their wind is long enough when they begin to bray.” 

The author devotes some pages to the * dancing dervishes,” 
as we in Europe entitle the curious fire and sword defying 
vagabonds, half knaves and half enthusiasts, who have so often 
been described by European travellers,—but a much more 
curious account is that of an alchemist who professed partially 
to transmute brass into gold, and whose proceedings were, to 
say the least, sufficiently puzzling. ‘The author received his 
account from a M. de Marquez, an Italian, who had the charge 
of the Mint and Arsenal under the then pasha and his prede- 
cessor. ‘This gentlemen took considerable pains to prevent 
or detect imposture. 


“ He weighed with his own hands, and put into the crucible, the 
brass which was to be transmuted, and which he himself had provided; 
the charcoal made use of he likewise examined ; and the process was 
vonducted with the apparatus and in the laboratory of the mint. In 
the course of the work, the man required a certain and very small 
portion of white and yellow arsenic, and M. de Marquez, in order to 
prevent the possibility of any trick, sent for the article to a shop that he 
could depend upon for providing it genuine. He even put it into the 
crucible bimselh nor did the adept approach it at all except to put in 
a small quantity of a certain powder, less than that of a small pinch 
of snuff, which he took from a little box with a small spoon like an 
ear-picker. M. de Marquez himself poured out the melted metal 
when ready, and took possession of it. On examining it when cool, 
he saw that a portion of it, which adhered to the mass in clots, and 
pervaded it in lines, had actually become gold. This mass he weighed, 
and finding it somewhat heavier than the brass which he had put in, 
he demanded of the Arab how this had come to pass. The man in- 
stantly put him in mind of the arsenic which had been added, and 
which, united with the brass, would make up the exact amount. 
M. de Marquez afterwards performed the same experiment himself, 
and the result was as the adept had said.”—vol. i. p. 294. 
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Curious as this whole story is, the most curious part of all is 
the last sentence. If we understand it right, the European 
chemist himself repeated the process, previously gone through 
by the Arab, thus, as we may presume, debarring the latter 
from any chance of playing a trick of legerdemain, if he had 
been so inclined. The gold was tested by aquafortis,—so there 
was no mistake there,—and found to amount to one-third of 
the mass. The Arab explained this partial success by the cir- 
cumstance of this being an early experiment, in which he had 
not fully determined the proper quantities of the operating in- 
gredients. ‘The author = his full credence to the —_ so 
far as it rests on M. de Marquez’ testimony, and certainly is 
not fully sceptical, if we judge by his own words, as to the 
actual performance of the transmutation. It is curious enough 
that in several remarkable stories of alchemy in Europe, where 
the baser metals are said to have been changed into gold, the 
ostensible agent of the change is just the very small pinch of 
some unknown powder mentioned in the above recital. Se- 
veral of these stories are given in the introduction to Brand's 
Chemistry, and in other works on the history of that science, 
and some of them are amusing enough. Many bear the 
unquestionable marks of imposture; but some, like the one 
we have just quoted, have at least enough of interest to be 
worth consideration. It may be very difficult to believe 
the possibility of changing baser metals into gold, but it 
would certainly, in the present state of our chemical know- 
ledge, be much more difficult, even for the most determined 
sceptic, to prove its impossibility. ‘The poor fellow, however, 
who was trying to accomplish the magnum opus for the pasha 
of Baghdad, had gained little by his knowledge or his preten- 
sions up to the time of the author’s acquaintance with him. 
He was then “ina sort of honourable confinement,” and the 
pasha was not unlikely to release him from it, only by dismiss- 
ing him from the chance of incurring any more of the ills of 
this world. 

From Baghdad our traveller took his course southward into 
the lower part of Mesopotamia, into the country of the famous 
remains of antiquity which lie so thick in that quarter, that 
they were continually passing ground strewed with remains, 
or marked with the evidence of their existence underground, 
—that total want of vegetation which betrays the site of 
buildings, though the bricks may lie many feet deep. In one 
place, he says, ‘* we scarcely traversed a mile without passing 
over the site of some ancient city, or town, or village.” Of 
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these ruins, the most remarkable, of course, were those of Ba- 
bylon, or what are conceived to be such. These lie almost 
entirely on the eastern bank of the Euphrates, and consist 
chiefly of enormous mounds of earth, furrowed into channels 
by the action of rain, and bearing on their summit, or con- 
cealing in their mass, various structures of brickwork,—some- 
times of sun-dried bricks loosely laid together, with the reeds 
of the neighbouring river between them, but more frequently 
of fire-burnt bricks joined by a cement so indurated by age, 
that they are often broken in the attempt to separate them. 
These latter are marked with the curious and interesting arrow- 
headed characters, probably the oldest specimens of alpha- 
betic writing in the world, and closely allied to, if not in the 
the same language and character with the Persepolitan inscrip- 
tions, a key to which has been to all appearance found by the 
labours of De Sacy, Grotefend, Burnouf, &c. The Persepo- 
litan inscriptions deciphered by means of this, present words 
in a language closely resembling the Zend, and by consequence 
the Sanscrit, a cognate language; but curiously enough, re- 
sembling the Semitic dialects in the paucity of written vowels, 
whilst the Zend and Sanscrit, especially the former, are dis- 
tinguished by their abundance. Another remarkable pecu- 
liarity of these bricks, is that they are not only burnt in the 
maker’s kiln, but in many instances a whole pile of them is 
vitrified and consolidated into one mass, as if they had been 
subjected to the intense and long continued action of surround- 
ing fire. Many theories have been proposed to account for 
this appearance, none of them very satisfactory ;—the inhabit- 
ants of the vicinity refer it to the action of lightning, or as they 
express it, “fire from heaven.” The description of these 
vitrified masses reminded us strongly of the “ vitrified forts” 
of Scotland, which have equally puzzled antiquaries, and 
the theories upon which coincide rather curiously with those 
broached to account for the Eastern phenomenon. 

“The question instantly suggests itself,” says the author, “ what 
have these fire-scathed masses been, and by what means came they to 
be exposed to so overpowering a degree of heat as they must have 
undergone? I can conceive nothing less than the continued heat of 
some glass-furnace sufficient to produce the effect apparent here; and 
how could that be applied at the height they must have occupied when 
in their proper place ? There is nothing to lead to the idea that much 
wood could have been employed in the construction of this fabric ; and 
calculated, as it obviously was originally, to last for ages, it is highly 
improbable that any large proportion of so perishable a material should 
have been used ; yet the combustion of some such substance is the 
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only means one can conceive by which such heat could have been 
here applied. The effect is evidently partial. The tall mass of brick- 
work that stands upright bears no mark of fire—how is this? We 
have no Scriptural authority for believing that the temple of Belus was 
destroyed by any miraculous manifestation of divine power; but the 
Arabs have a tradition, that the Birs [the name of the mass of build- 
ings in question, traditionally reported to have been built by Nimrod] 
was destroyed by fire from heaven. Thus, we have but a choice be- 
tween the belief of some most extraordinary and inexplicable natural 
agency, and that of a miracle, to account for the appearances now 
manifest on this wonderful ruin. The effects of lightning are some- 
times tremendous. We hear of its fusing large bolts of metal by a 
single flash ; but terrible, indeed, and nothing short of miraculous, 
must have been those flashes (if lightning it was) that shivered, fused, 
and overthrew the blackened fragments that strew the summit of this 
mighty mass of ruins.” 


There is so much of pleasure in enjoying, even by reflected 
impression, the thoughts produced by such objects as those 
amongst which the author found himself at this part of his 
journey—in appreciating with his taste, as well as seeing with 
his eyes—that we feel we shall be forgiven for making another 
extract from this very interesting portion of the work before us: 


“There was something striking in the solitude and desert aspect of 
the coup d’eil which was obtained from the summit of the Mujellibah, 
that undoubtedly recalled to the spectator’s mind the remarkable ful- 
filment of the numerous prophetic denunciations of divine wrath, 
which we find throughout the Scriptures; but the manner of their 
being recalled was not so impressive as might be supposed. Babylon, 
though utterly ruined, and the haunt of loathsome creatures, is not 
altogether deprived of the vestiges of man’s vicinity ; you see villages 
and date-groves, and cultivation in various places around, and the walls 
of Hillah remind one that something of a city exists within view; so 
that the image of utter desolation is disturbed, and the frame of mind 
with which the scene is viewed is apt to suffer a corresponding reaction. 
On the whole, I was certainly deeply interested at the view of these relics 
of what once was one of the wonders of the world; but as to all those 
indescribable emotions which travellers seem to hold it a duty to feel 
in such places, and particularly on this spot, I must plead guilty to a 
sin against feeling and propriety, if such it be, for truly I experienced 
little of them. The truth is, that those who are accustomed to scenes 
of wide-spread barren nature, and whose imaginations have been 
somewhat dulled by the hard and matter-of-fact realities of life, re- 
quire something more intrinsically striking and tangible than anything 
that appears at Babylon, to call forth their enthusiasm; and such, I 
confess, was the case with me. I was more impressed with the solitar 
ghastliness of the old city of Erij, at Vuromeen, near Tehran, wit 
its old white furrowed walls standing almost entire, but utterly tenant- 
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less and deserted, than with all I saw this day.. ‘The one was like the 
skeleton of a mighty place—it still retained some connexion with hu- 
manity—it put one in mind of the terrible spectre ship of Coleridge, 
which, deserted by her crew, had drifted for years and years over the 
ocean, till bleached to fearful whiteness by the storms of an unknown 
period, The other is that skeleton mouldering into dust, which we 
cannot distinguish from other clay—like the stranded vessel that has 
rotted on the beach, and whose timbers, already fallen to pieces, sug- 
gest no notion of the gallant ship that long instinct with life, has 
breasted the waves of the ocean. 

“The Euphrates, notwithstanding my disappointment in its size, 
was a far more interesting and exciting object. There is something in 
the living stream which you can commune with. Ever changing, and 
yet still the same, it speaks to you as a thing of life, and says—‘I 
am the same as in the days of old—since time was, I alter not. I 
have seen generations pass away, and yet I remain fresh and youthful 
asever.’ ‘The Euphrates is the same as in the days when the captive 
children of Israel sat by its stream and wept; and assuredly the 
sight of that stream had by far more power, on me at least, to call 
forth associations with sacred writ, than the heaps of dust, however 
gigantic, that lay scattered along its margin.” 

The principal features of the journey, after leaving the 
neighbourhood of Hillah, are the peculiarities of the Arabs, 
with many tribes of whom our traveller came in contact in the 
course of his journey. It has been already intimated that 
there are two grand divisions of these people—the migratory 
or military, and the fellahs, or cultivators. Of the first class 
a description has already been quoted, on occasion of the siege 
of Baghdad, which may apply pretty well to the whole class. 
The stationary Arabs are altogether a ruder race, and in fact 
some tribes of them pass, even amongst their semi-barbarous 
countrymen, for undoubted barbarians. The vaunted hospita- 
lity of the Arabs makes but an indifferent figure in the journal 
of this part of the journey. True, they refused to sell provisions, 
professing to consider this a stain upon their hospitality ; but 
the only advantage this gave the strangers was, that they were 
obliged to pay double value for all they got, under the name 
of a present. The description of one tent-full (and one will 
do pretty well for all) of these desert-born, in their — 
trim, might hang up beside any picture of Salvator Rosa, or 
match the most picturesque scene in Gil Blas. 

“There was a huge blaze flaring in the faces of as wild a set of sa- 
vages as ever surrounded a cannibal feast ; and who, to the number of 
twenty or thirty, were seated on their heels, most of them with shirts 
and abbas tucked up to permit their long breechless limbs to rejoice 
in the general heat. They fed the flame from a great heap of brush- 
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wood behind them, which occupied the extreme bottom and part of 
the side of the tent. It was a very Robinson Crusoe-like spectacle 
indeed.” 

To add to the peculiar character of this peculiar reunion, 
the sheikh of this choice company had taken upon himself the 
charitable office of converting or endeavouring to convert his 
infidel guest, and appealed to him, as he saw him shiver at 
one time with the cold, and, at another, manceuvre to bring the 
screen of a “ ragged Arab” between him and the roasting fire, 
to ask him how he would bear the exaggeration of these two 
opposite modes of torment in Jehannum. ‘This was kind 
enough in its way, by comparison ; for as far as our reading 
has gone, the best prayer of a Moslem for an unbeliever is 
that he may .roast in the fire. This has a most ferocious 
sound when repeated, as it is liberally in the accounts of skir- 
mishes between the Christians and Mohammedans, where the 
recital of the death of every one of the former is accompanied 
with this peremptory announcement of his fate in the other 
world, 

Mr. Fraser expresses a very moderate opinion of the bravery 
of the Arab, unless when excited to fury, or, as he phrases it, 
“ when his blood is up.” The slightest loss disheartens him, 
and the smallest show of resolute opposition drives him back.” 
This is sufficiently illustrated even in the accounts of their 
own historians, of the behaviour of Arab troops in the palmiest 
days of Arab valour. In the early contests with the Greek and 
Persian forces, the description is almost always of single 
champions, or whole bodies, exciting themselves by yelling 
the Tekbir, and rushing ‘‘with the rush of one man” upon their 
antagonists; and there are memorable instances recorded, in 
which the fate of the day was retrieved only bythe women in the 
rear of the camp hemming the path of the flyers, and turning 
them back by smiting the horses on the nose with the tent- 
poles. The very school in which the Arab learns his exercise 
of arms—a life of plunder in the desert, where he trusts as 
much to the speed of his mare as to the edge of his sword or 
the point of his spear—naturally tends to encourage this kind 
of courage, or the want of it. 

On the return of our author’s party to Baghdad, they learnt 
the death of the late shah, and the accession of the heir, 
Mohammed Meerza, to the throne. Of these events a fuller 
history is given further on in the book, taken from the journal 
of an officer who accompanied the late king till his death, and 
from other sources. The shah’s death took place while he was 
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on a journey into the province of Fars, for the purpose of 
quickening by his own august presence the arrival of the ar- 
rears of taxes from that and other provinces. He was then in 
his eightieth Jumar year (about seventy-seven years old, ac- 
cording to our solar computation), and had just addressed a 
boastful speech to his nobles, warning them against supposing 
that he was too old or too infirm to restrain and punish their 
disobedience. Five days after (on the 23rd October, 1834) 
he was a corpse. 

The proceedings consequent upon this event, up to the 
establishment of the prince royal (the present king) upon the 
throne, are curious enough, as an illustration of the imbecility 
of eastern policy ; and the account of them would look like an 
exaggerated caricature, if it were not backed by the integrity of 
the narrator, and the circumstance of his drawing his account 
from those personally concerned in the incidents he relates. 
Our old friend the Kaymokfm, or prime minister, whom we 
have seen so agreeably immersed in an ocean of multifarious 
correspondence, was wont not only to boast of his ability with 
the pen, but to declare his total inaptitude to meddle with the 
sword—by way, we presume, of setting the former accomplish- 
ment in strong relief. He even went so far in his zeal to 
assert the integrity of his literary fame, as to declare himself a 
coward; and his proceedings on this occasion showed that he 
had not mistaken his own character. As usual on the demise of 
a Persian monarch, the lawful heir was not permitted to ascend 
the throne in peace; the Prince of Fars, against whom the 
late king’s march had been directed to compel him to pay up 
the arrears of tribute, hearing of his death, hastened to Ispa- 
han, and there took possession of the throne and crown jewels. 
In this critical juncture, both prince and Kaymokém acted 
with the most apathetic neglect of the proper means for secu- 
ring the throne to the former, and the British envoy and his 
countrymen in the service of the shah were obliged to give 
money to the troops, whose pay was three years in arrear, per- 
sonally to superintend the preparations for the approaching 
contest, and actually to push on the tardy heir-apparent an 
his diplomatic factotum to such measures as were absolutely 
necessary to secure the power if not the life of both. The 
Russians offered troops to put the young shah upon the throne, 
but refused all other assistance, and actually encouraged the 
men of the Russian battalion to desert. By the energetic 
efforts of the English, the shah was at length established upon 
the throne, and his competitor defeated; but throughout the 
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whole proceedings they met with nothing but neglect, in civility, 
or positive opposition, from those they were so signally serving. 
Surely all this is but an additional confirmation to the surmise 
expressed by our author in another work, and alluded to ina 
former part of this article, that the dynasty of the Kajars is 
tending to its decay. 

But we have a little overrun our author, whom we left at 
Baghdad, to give some account of the political news which he 
first heard there, on his road from that city to Teheran. The 
most remarkable object he passed on his journey between the 
two places, was Be-sittoon, a large rock smoothed down on its 
face, and containing a larger and smaller inscription; the 
former, apparently of the age of the Sassanides, and the latter 
referable to the more doubtful period, when the arrow-headed 
character and the Zend language were in vogue. These ruins 
have been delineated and described by Sir Robert Kerr Porter 
in his travels, but our author finds fault with his engraving, 
as giving the idea of too great magnitude. There is a third 
object also, an arch apparently of the same date as the larger 
inscription, the value of which to the antiquarian is much 
diminished by the barbarism of the Mohammedans, who 
have effaced the ancient inscription to make room for others 
in Persian and Arabic. Fortunately, there exist other inscrip- 
tions, both in the arrowheaded and Pahlavi character, to throw 
some light upon the languages spoken at the time they were 
engraved. By the labours of the literati already mentioned, 
as having illustrated the cuniform inscriptions, and by those 
of the Baron de Sacy upon the Pahlavi, these languages are 
shewn to be, if not identical with the Zend and Pahlavi of 
the sacred books of the Parsees, at least radically the same. 
The Pahlavi is largely mixed with words of a semitic dialect, 
probably the Chaldee, while the Zend, clear from any such 
mixture, bears the closest resemblance to the Sanscrit,—that 
venerable language, which is not only the parent of the lan- 
guages of modern India, but in all probability, the oldest of 
the numerous languages, which, under the name of Indo- 
Germanic, are spoken from the eastern limit of India, to the 
western shores of Ireland, as well as over the whole European- 
ized part of North and South America. ‘The Zend has been 
comparatively little studied in Europe, and is almost if not 
whaliy unknown among the Parsees ; but we possess imperfect 
translations of part of their sacred books into Sanscrit, and 
more modern dialects. From the peculiar position which the 
language thus illustrated, holds amongst the vast family of 
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languages we have just mentioned, it is probable that its 
further cultivation may throw light not only on the history of 
language, but on the dark and disputed point of the derivation 
of nations. 

The journey from Teher4n to Constantinople was performed’ 
on post-horses, and for this reason was somewhat less anxious 
and troublesome than the former part of the route; but even 
this mode of travelling has*many serious disadvantages, which 
by no means allow of its being compared with ‘riding post” 
in England. Sometimes those very necessary appliances for the 
journey, the horses, are not forthcoming,—another evidence of 
the miserable regulations of eastern policy. 


“ Although there are chupperchees or postmasters, appointed at 
due distances between Tabreez and Cazveen, yet scarcely one shilling 
of the stipulated pay do they receive, to maintain the number of horses 
on the line. From Cazveen to Teheran, there never was any,—-the 
old king would give himself no trouble about the matter ; and when 
I received an order for four horses on the postmaster at Teheran, he 
came to me to say that he had not one; that they owed him two 
hundred tomans: if I could procure him payment of part of that, he 
would get me as many horses as I liked, but without money he would 
do nothing; and so saying off he went to bust i.e. sanctuary. You 
will ask then how it is that the constant intercourse by chupper, 
maintained between Tabreez and the capital, is carried on. It is done 
by all manner of expedients ; by coaxing, pressing, and sometimes 
hiring, or promising to hire a horse from station to station. When a 
chupperchee, by either absconding or making a strong representation, 
obta ns attention from the minister, an order is sent, perhaps, upon 
some unhappy village to furnish him with so much corn and straw, 
or money ; and though he can seldom extract the whole, a little is in 
this way obtained, with which a horse may be maintained, or hired on 
occasion.—Then the situation gives a degree of influence which 
enables the postmaster sometimes to procure horses from individuals ; 
and at others, assisted by the‘ gholaum who is sent onthe errand, he 
presses any he can get hold of, in the king’s name, and thus drags 
and lags on this most miserable system.” 

But we must make much shorter work of the remainder of 
the journey than our traveller was able to do, contending as 
he did not only against the artificial difficulties, or rather the 
want.of sufficient artificial aids, which we have partly alluded 
to, but also against the natural distresses of high mountain 
ridges, snow storms such as sometimes bury a whole caravan, 
and cold almost too intense to permit of motion. The chief merit 
of this latter part of the work, being as it is the account of a con- 
tinuous journey performed as fast as was in the nature of the 
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sorry cattle composing the cavalcade, lies in the descriptions of 
scenery, a species of writing in which our author is very happy. 
An overland journey from Constantinople completed this tour, 
of which we are sure the narrative will be read with great 
interest; not the less from the cheerfulness and stout spirit 
with which it was performed, and the picturesque language 
in which it is described. 
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T is now full six centuries and a half since, in the phrase of 

the old chronicles, “ Ireland was conquered by the English.” 

Many historians have repeated this assertion, and if we are to 
receive it as the record of an established fact, the English have 
at this hour much cause to blush for the very slender benefits 
they have conferred upon that country, and the imperfections 
of the power they have as yet derived from it in aid of the 
resources and stability of their own empire. 

Looking to the progress which the other sections of the 
kingdom have made, even within the last century, in all the 
arts of war and peace, the traveller in Ireland feels certainly 
astonished at the backwardness of that country in the deve- 
lopment of the superabundant means which its position and 
territory present for the production of national opulence. 
Stretching out, as it does, a promontory beyond all other Eu- 
ropean lands, into the Atlantic; indented on every side by 
natural harbours of the most convenient description, many of 
them leading, by estuaries, navigable rivers, canals, and spacious 
lakes, into the interior parts of the island ; exhibiting in every 
direction, by reason of the mountainous chains that girdle the 
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coast, thousands of torrents that might easily be converted 
to mechanical purposes; possessing vast quarries of limestone, 
and marbles of the most varied and beautiful hues, mines of 
gold, silver, lead, copper, and iron; vast plains and vallies of 
the most fertile character; a climate which, although humid, 
is mild, and remarkably salubrious ;—it ought, at this period 
of our history, to have stood forth as the habitation of a highly 
organised and affluent community, and the grand emporium 
of the two hemispheres. 

What is the reason that the expectations of a foreign travel- 
ler, who proceeds from England to Ireland, are so deeply dis- 
appointed in every respect, when he compares the one kingdom 
with the other? There, upon a territory not half so richly 
endowed by nature, he finds industry of every kind carried to 
the utmost perfection ; everywhere signs of unlimited wealth ; 
asociety in the full enjoyment of every comfort and luxury 
that man can desire. But before he sojourns many days in this 
the sister-realm, his mind becomes oppressed by the tokens of 
an inferior state of existence which he sees perpetually around 
him—towns filled with a squalid population—cabins occupied 
by wretched families—multitudes of children absolutely naked, 
or scarcely covered by shreds of the coarsest materials; im- 
mense tracts of marshy land, that might easily be drained and 
cultivated—innumerable acres of more elevated soil, wholly 
unproductive, which the application of a comparatively small 
capital might clothe in the richest harvests—noble rivers rush- 
ing from heights, and expending what might well be called 
mechanical energies in empty sound—canals—lakes—many 
magnificent harbours, with scarcely a single sail to enliven 
them ! 

It is not, of course, intended to be said, that Dublin, Bel- 
fast, Cork, Waterford, Limerick, are wholly destitute of trade, 
or that the interior of Ireland is all one mass of barrenness, 
idleness, and misery. Far from it. But the comparison 
which a visitor to Ireland, after travelling through England, 
feels himself obliged to make at every step, is undoubtedly 
calculated to cast a cloud upon his mind, which all the natural 
beauties of her scenery cannot remove; for he cannot but 
perceive, if he be a man of observation and discernment, that 
the ordinary care of a parental government, and the provi- 
sions of a wise and beneficent system of legislation, might 
long since, without any difficulty, have placed Ireland upon a 
level with Great Britain in all things that contribute to the 
power and splendour of a great nation. 
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Marvellous, undoubtedly, it is, that while the English peo- 
ple are constantly engaged in searching for new continents, 
distant thousands of miles from their own shore, with a view 
to the extension of their wealth and power, they pass by the 
measureless capabilities of Ireland with such profound indif- 
ference. ‘Twenty millions sterling are showered upon the 
West Indies, in order to effect a purpose undoubtedly useful 
in itself. In the East Indies they spare neither blood nor trea- 
sure, when an opportunity occurs for widening the precincts 
of their dominions. On one side, they, from impregnable for- 
tresses, look down upon Persia; on another, they climb the 
Himalas, and touch the confines of Russia. On another, they 
menace the power of China, and challenge her hundreds of mil- 
lions to battle, in order to protect their commerce. Commission 
upon commission is appointed to people and govern the Canadas, 
the Australias, the Zealands ; and. expeditions are prepared at 
the public expense, with the view to enter the rivers of Africa, 
and civilize the natives of that country. And while all this 
centrifugal energy is exerted in favour of remote dependencies, 
and of communities connected with them by no particular ties, 
they absolutely overlook eight millions of men, occupying an 
integral portion of their home possessions—possessions which, 
properly administered and fostered, would much more than 
compensate them for their lost America ! 

Let men sophisticate the history of English rule in Ireland 
as they may, it is impossible for any impartial mind not to see, 
that many of the evils inflicted upon this country have sprung 
from the jealousies which in most cases render conterminous 
nations inexorable enemies. When the English first obtained 
a footing in this country, they did every thing they could to 
prevent a native government from being formed or matured 
here. They studiously abstained from planting in it the 
Saxon tithings, or hundreds, or, indeed, any of the popular 
institutions previously founded in England, by which the ele- 
ments of society were organized and prepared for the great 
superstructure of self-government. ‘They brought with them 
into Ireland only their naked swords, resolved, if they could 
not subjugate, to exterminate the native races. A vain at- 
tempt! ‘The utmost they could do was to drive before them 
into the mountains of the western district masses of the Irish 
people, and to erect land-marks, beyond which, it was made 
criminal to pass. But the moment they retired from the ter- 
ritory, which they merely overran, the native multitudes again 
rushed out from their fastnesses, and reoccupied the forbidden 
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land; and the work of “conquest” was all to be again per- 
formed, as if no invasion had ever before taken place. No olive 
branch was ever held out by the ‘ conquerors,”—as the armed 
bands of the Henrys, the Elizabeths, the Cromwells, the 
Williams, styled themselves. No sincere truces were offered, 
no kindly admonitions tendered; no manifestation was made 
of anything like a genuine, regal, parental desire to civilize 
and cherish a people, who might have been easily induced, by 
kind and honourable treatment, to become the faithful subjects 
of a protecting power. No. The sword, the torch, the canon, 
the anathema, treaties made only to be broken—these were 
the means of government presented by aliens to men treading 
their own land, and determined never to surrender it. 

Confiscation upon confiscation followed. Strangers were 
created lords of the soil; and, as if these acts of the grossest 
impolicy had not been sufficient to plant in the breasts of 
the Irish people the most violent prejudices against English 
domination, fresh persecutions were resorted to, with a view to 
force upon them a system of religion altogether different from 
that which had been handed down to them from their fathers, 
and had become identified with their homes, their altars, and 
their graves. 

Had the liturgies of Henry, Elizabeth, or Edward, been 
even less imperfect than they were, they never could have 
obtained the suffrages of a people to whom they were held 
out for acceptance, accompanied by laws which already had 
condemned their clergy to death or exile, themselves to loss 
of property, their choicest temples to destruction, and their 
most beloved religious institutions to promiscuous plunder. 
Could any sane man have seriously supposed that a mode 
such as this for the propagation of a religion called “Chris- 
tian,” a mode so utterly the reverse of that practised and 
recommended by the Messtan—was likely to be successful ? 
Impossible. 

Nevertheless, the blind frenzy of “ conquest”—the still 
more blind spirit of fanaticism—-were deaf to the dictates of 
justice, reason, or mercy. The churches and the abbeys, in 
those days the great seminaries of education, being over- 
thrown, the Irish were prohibited by severe penalties from 
teaching themselves. No mode of education was allowed 
them unless they deserted their religion. And yet even now 
we hear English declaimers, who aspire to the title of *¢ states- 
men,” calling upon their auditors to believe, that a commu- 


nity thus robbed of their property—thus interrupted in the 
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practices of their religion—thus deprived of their schools—are 
willingly a pauper people, are naturally a demoralized racé, 
and indomitably ignorant, barbarous, and prone to crime of 
every description! Had those accusations been just, to whom 
would the causes of such a state of things been attributable? 
Assuredly to the English “ conquerors.” 

In treating of this subject, we should wish it to be under- 
stood that we do not at all mean to include under the title of 
‘ conquerors,” a majority, or indeed anything like a majority, 
of the English people. We entertain too high an opinion of 
that people, generally speaking,—of their good sense, their love 
of liberty, their spirit of justice, and their attachment to reli- 
gion,—to suppose, that if they had been correctly informed as 
to the condition of Ireland, and if they had been consulted as 
to the mode in which it should be governed, they would at 
any period of their history have countenanced the systems of 
oppression established, or attempted to be enforced, by various 
administrations in this country. ‘The political and religious 
animosity to which those systems owed their birth, prevailed 
principally amongst families in the higher orders of society, 
who held large estates in Ireland under titles which they de- 
rived from confiscation. With these families were connected 
many military adventurers, and followers of various kinds, 
who settled in the northern parts of Ireland, the whole of 
whose descendants might have been classed at a later day 
under the denomination of “Orangemen.” Faction thus took 
the place which ought to have been occupied by generous 
protection. Religion became only a pretext for persecution. 
Novel, or questionable, titles to property were real perpetual 
sources of apprehension, which banded together a small mi- 
nority of rich men, civil, military, and ecclesiastic, against 
immense numbers, whom it was their policy to treat as out- 
laws. But although this minority was long sustained by the 
British legislature and executive, we are of opinion that it 
would be a historical injustice to the British people to assert, 
that they participated in the long series of measures adopted 
by those authorities to the prejudice of Ireland—measures 
wholly indefensible upon any of those principles of equity or 
policy by which nations ought to be ruled. 

It is true that some portions of the English constitution 
have been long since intreduced into Ireland. Tribunals of 
** justice,” (so called), circuits, two houses of parliament, mu- 
nicipal corporations, public schools, and an university, were 
founded here after the English fashion. ‘To these was added 
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a dim reflection of the throne and its pageantry. But it need 
scarcely be remarked, that all these things were done solely in 
the interest of the “‘ minority ;” to protect the alien lord in his 
possessions, and to sustain a religion which even to this hour 
is but a withering exotic in Ireland. 

To the great mass of the nation never were made known 
the more ancient institutions of England, so well calcu- 
lated to beget self-respect, and that early love of liberty which 
teaches men how to govern themselves, and to defend their 
rights and privileges against every form of usurpation. To 
the Irish people the great charter was long a dead letter— 
the writ of habeas corpus in practice useless—the elective 
franchise unknown until a very late period—municipal corpo- 
rations, in their legitimate shape, denied even to the hour in 
which we write. All the legislators who have yet essayed 
their skill in providing regulations for the government of this 
country, even those of the least unfriendly complexion, have, 
in consequence, being consciously or unconsciously imitating 
the sapient architect, who commenced his edifice with the attic 
story, not troubling himself about the foundation, until he 
discovered that he could not find or make a sound one. 

Therefore it is, that at this day, when we ought (if just and 
wise laws had been in due time enacted for the government of 
Ireland) to behold here a well-organized and prosperous 
community, we have in fact, only a mere conflux of families, 
who have been for some years kept in subjection by the 
bayonet of the soldier, or the sabre of the policeman; for in 
Ireland it is not the staff of the English constable that is used 
by the police, but the sabre of the French gens-d’armes. In 
fact, although the police in Ireland generally perform their 
duties in a manner as mild and as inoffensive as possible, they 
are nothing more or less than soldiers in disguise. 

‘ We have no difficulty in affirming, that if Ireland had 
been left during the last six centuries solely to the energies of 
her own children, her situation at this day would have won- 
derfully differed from what it is. If we desire to form a pro- 
bable conjecture upon this subject, we have abundant data 
upon which such a conjecture may be fairly erected. Without 
plunging into the obscurity of documentary records, or exam- 
ining the claims set up by zealous patriots in favour of Ire- 
land to supereminence above all other nations, in every depart- 
ment of theology, literature, the arts and sciences, at a period 
generally styled the “dark ages,”—we cannot, at all events, 
fail to see, in the ruins of not. palaces, monasteries, and col- 
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leges, which abound especially in the southern and western 
provinces of this country, and most of which were built in 
those ages, unquestionable proofs of a highly civilized, gene- 
rous, and affluent people. Here is evidence which speaks for 
itself, which cannot be contradicted or passed over in an argu- 
ment of this nature. 

In the absence of historical testimony of a more positive 
character, we conclude, and conclude rightly, from the splen- 
did specimens of architecture, sculpture, and painting, which 
have been discovered in Egypt, especially of late years, that 
thousands of years ago—one is afraid to say how many—there 
must have existed in that country successive generations of 
men, marvellously enterprizing and successful in war and com- 
merce, and most admirably skilled in almost every art of peace 
with which we are now conversant. ‘The same course of rea- 
soning is applied with equal force to India, Greece, and Italy. 
Why should it not also be rendered applicable to Ireland ? 

Without going further, look at the many beautiful ruins, six 
or seven in number, all within vision at the same moment, 
upon the estates of Lord Dunraven, near Limerick: visit 
Quin Abbey, near Ennis, still nearly perfect: the ivy-clad 
structure raised to the honour of the cross, near ‘Thurles : 
above all, to the majestic piles which crown the Rock of 
Cashel, and display the great progress made in ecclesiastical 
architecture from the times of paganism down to those when 
Irish genius was compelled to fly the shock of arms intro- 
duced by the invaders from England. Inspect, even cursorily, 
these monuments of national sanctity and taste, and say if they 
are the work of an ignorant and pauperized nation ? 

Consider also the native music of Ireland, which still lives, 
and ever must live, even though Moore had not identified it 
with his own immortality. ‘The faculty of producing com- 
binations of tones which shall always touch the sense and make 
prisoner the heart—which shall not lose their charm by repe- 
tition—which awaken in the soul sentiments of joy, or of 
melancholy still more delicious than joy, and banish from it at 
the moment all other ideas—the power, the genius, or what- 
ever etherial impulse it is which creates sounds capable of 
working all this witchery, has been, we believe, rarely found, 
or prized, amongst a sanguinary, ungifted, degraded people. 

The recollections of home and kindred, and of boyhood 
days and years—of scenes haunted when under the influence 
of cheerfulness and happiness without a cloud—will undoubt- 
edly endear to individuals and races any sort Of modulation, 
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however wild or unmusical, which they had been accustomed 
long to hear. Airs, however, very agreeable to savage tribes, 
do not often please the more civilized. They are not fre- 
quently translateable into ideas of an amiable character, They 
tell of war, and of the cries of captives, the fury of anger, and 
the revelry of revenge. 

But where is the country, not wholly barbarous, in which 
the melodies of Ireland have not been favourably received ? 
The love with which they are universally cherished, speaks vo- 
lumes for the natural genius of the people from whom those di- 
vine effusions have emanated, and attests a state of society 
amongst them conversant with every graceful form of imagery 
and thought ; with innocence that suspects no vice, compassion 
that knows no selfishness, and resignation that never verges on 
despair. ‘These are not the characteristics of an irreligious, 
uneducated, ill-disposed community. 

Pass from the epoch of the Irish harp, cathedrals, and mo- 
nasteries,—or, in other words, from the days when learning, 
music, poetry, religion, domestic happiness, cheerful industry, 
refined taste, and general prosperity, reigned in this country, 
to the period when the British laws against the property, the 
education, and the religion of the natives were enforced with 
the most relentless cruelty; and what do we behold? A na- 
tion driven indeed into the wild recesses of their mountains, 
and deprived of every means of intellectual cultivation ;—but 
within those very fastnesses their numbers began to swell in a 
ratio which has ever since gone on increasing, in despite of 
oppression, periodical famine, pestilence, and misery of every 
denomination. 

Is it then to be wondered at, that on their return to the 
vallies and the plains, from which it became impracticable from 
their numbers again to expel them, they no longer appeared 
to be the same people that built the edifices of which we have 
spoken? An English peer, the great champion of the ‘ mino- 
rity,” the would-be “ conquerors” of Ireland, not long since 
described that great population as “ aliens from England in 
blood, in language, and religion.” Suppose this descrip- 
tion to be just, what a satire did he pronounce at the same 
time upon the whole previous course of English legislation in 
Ireland! What! six hundred years of asserted supremacy 
on the part of England over a country within six hours’ sail 
from her coast, and the great mass of the inhabitants of that 
country still as much “alien” from her in ‘*blood,” in “ lan- 
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uage,” and “religion,” as they were when first she drew 
her sword against them! Oh! impotent “conquerors!” Here 
is a confession of paralysis at the core, for which, who can find 
a remedy ? 

The Irish, it is said, in sermon and debate, are “ ignorant.” 
If so, who was it that first shut up their schools, and forbade 
them, under severe penalties from acquiring even the rudi- 
ments of knowledge ?—The progenitors of the faction that now 
utters this accusation. In Ireland, we are every hour told, 
human life is estimated at no value, and that here wretches 
may be found who for a few pieces of silver undertake to 
murder any individual pointed out to them by their employer. 
Such things, no doubt, have occurred. But who were they 
that by law enacted that the murder of a “mere Irishman” 
was nota capital offence,—on the contrary, that it was a deed 
worthy of reward ?—The same English faction that now de- 
nounces the crime their misrule encouraged. Above all, how 
often have we heard, during these last thirty or forty years, of 
the inveterate, incurable, propensity of the Irish to habits of 
intoxication? Be it conceded that they have been long the 
slaves of that dreadful vice, the parent of all other evils: 
that the facility which has been afforded to them by the cheap- 
ness of a beverage ardent to an excessive degree, and calcu- 
lated from its influence upon the nervous system more than 
any other liquor to “madden to crime,” has frequently pro- 
duced in this country consequences of a most frightful cha- 
racter. But at the same time let us be just. Let us en- 
quire what sort of policy that was which afforded every possible 
encouragement to the production of that liquor in Ireland, 
bringing it home to every man’s door, tendering to him, in 
exchange for the hire he received for his day's work, as much 
of the poison as would prepare him and the whole of his 
family for any deed to which the “ fiend” might tempt them 
in moments of resentment? The government that derives 
revenue from the distillation of whiskey, and in order to 
increase that revenue by a larger consumption, lowers the 
duty upon its production, unquestionably contracts a most 
awful responsibility. Nevertheless, this responsibility is and 
has been fearlessly contracted by the same power, which ex- 
ecutes the criminal whom its fiscal laws have created. 

Let us goa little further. Can it be doubted that much of 
the habit of intemperance, which, until lately at least, per- 
vaded the lower classes of society in Ireland, descended to them 
from the ranks of what is called the “ gentry,”—a ruined race, 
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composed partly of English blood, partly of men of the “pale,” 
that is of Irish who deserted the cause of their country and 
their religion, in order to retain or recover property of which 
the confiscatory and penal Jaws would have otherwise deprived 
them ? 

The pictures given of the manners of these “ gentry,” dur- 
ing a considerable portion of the last century, and, indeed, 
down to a still more recent period, by writers whose testimony 
cannot be impeached, are anything but creditable to the 
“ order.” The whole object which “lords,” and “ esquires” 
of those days appear to have had in view, was to lead a life of 
what they called “ amusement,” for which, hunting and shoot- 
ing parties merely formed pretexts. ‘The swummum bonum, 
was the enjoyment after the day’s sport—the lavish banquet— 
the claret and champagne—and at night the supper of highly- 
seasoned meats, to act as stimulants for the whiskey punch 
that was to be drunk until the morning broke in upon them. 
The triumph of those times of which “ gentlemen” were most 
accustomed to boast, was the number of their boon companions 
whom they were enabled to out-drink, or, in their own phrase, 
to see “ under the table.” 

Sir Jonah Barrington has been accused, by those who were 
but little acquainted with Ireland at the period to which we 
allude, of over-charging his sketches of the modes of life that pre- 
vailed amongst his contemporaries. We will not undertake to 
defend him at every point from this accusation. It is possible 
that his own convivial and joyous temper led him now and then 
into exaggerations, which, it must be confessed, are irresistibly 
amusing. Nevertheless, after making all just allowance for 
his colouring, enough remains to shew that the chief charac- 
teristic of the upper classes in his time were, “ improvidence,” 
“ extravagance,” horse-racing, hunting, duelling, drinking, and 
swearing. Those “gentlemen” scarcely uttered a sentence 
without blasphemy, and went out to shoot each other with as 
little remorse as they would feel in aiming at a woodcock. 
The duellist who had taken down his man was a “hero,” 
whose fame excited envy. If he exceeded that number, and 
murdered his half dozen, his name in the Irish temple of 
renown was immortal. 

The proof that. those habits of wild and wasteful expendi- 
ture, which Sir J. Barrington so humorously describes, did 
exist to a very great extent, may be found in the fact—noto- 
rious as the noon-day—that there are at this moment very few 
estates in Ireland free from incumbrances—incumbrances, the 
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result of those habits—and, in many cases of such an amount 
as to place the whole income in the hands of mortgagees. 
Hence have arisen those enormously high rents which the til- 
lers of the soil are compelled to pay for their holdings in that 
country. The truth is, that the nominal proprietor of the 
fee, generally speaking, would have no means of existence, 
unless he could force his tenants to pay him a tribute much 
above the fair value of the land; and as the poorer inhabitants 
are all agriculturists of necessity, competition never fails to 
procure him promises, at least, of a clear income—promises 
often impossible to be realized. 

Let us sum up, then, the remarks we have just made. The 
mass of the Irish people had been long reduced to the lowest 
depths of misery by being treated as outlaws. ‘They were 
deprived of their religious and secular teachers—their ecclesias- 
tical edifices were unroofed, and in many places levelled to 
the ground. Thus demoralized, they rushed back again upon 
the lands from which they had been driven; and, when per- 
mitted in the capacity of serfs (for they were no better) to 
hold at will or otherwise, small portions of land, they came in 
contact with an order of “ gentry,” whose only pride it was to 
rival each other in extravagance, idleness, gluttony, intoxica- 
tion, murder, blasphemy, and vice of every description. 

Is it surprising, then, if the manners of the upper classes 
were by degrees adopted amongst the masses whom they held 
in villeinage? Can we feel astonished that, when duels were 
fought, as they frequently were, by “gentlemen,” in the pre- 
sence of thousands of the people, the spectators went away, 
prepared for any evil deed which might be suggested by per- 
sonal resentment, or proposed fora mercenary reward? Need 
we go further, in order to learn how it happened that whiskey 
drinking became so general, that when the lower classes could 
not procure it at prices within their reach, they manufactured 
it for themselves? And when the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, in order to suppress private distillation, reduced the duty 
on spirits to such an amount as would enable any peasant in 
the land to get drunk for his day’s wages, is it not unjust, to 
say the least of it, to impute the moral degradation of the 
Irish people to innate propensities incapable of amendment ? 

Let us observe, in passing, with what unerring certainty 
vicious example, sooner or later, recoils upon its authors. ‘The 
criminal habits which descended from the higher to the lower 
orders, in due season produced their fruits. Some of the 
“gentry” have been assassinated by “ mistake.” Some have 
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fallen the victims of malignity, maddened to frenzy by intox- 
ication. Many have been threatened with similar penalties ; 
and such has been the state of terror in which great numbers 
of landlords have been kept by obscure or open menaces of 
massacre, that those who could not conveniently take refuge 
elsewhere, have been obliged to convert their dwellings into 
fortresses—to live within gates closely guarded—to sleep with 
arms under their -pillows—to feel, at every breath they drew, 
that they were strangers in the country, blockaded on every 
side by a host of enemies, latent or declared. ‘These are facts ; 
we do not mark them for any other purpose, than to show the 
natural process of evil example. 

Take, therefore, the whole history of English connexion 
with Ireland, and see how it has operated. Invasion succeeded 
invasion ; confiscations, the most lawless that have ever been 
attempted in any country, followed each other rapidly. ‘Then 
came the efforts to force upon the people a new form of reli- 
gion, sustained by penal statutes of the most iniquitous cha- 
racter. Civil wars were the inevitable result, and new confis- 
cations, and the effusion of blood in the field and upon the 
scaffold. All the devices which human ingenuity could dis- 
cover having been exhausted, at length the reaction commenced, 
and one of its first and most decided symptoms was the cele- 
brated Clare election. It was the result of that election which 
sent Mr. O’Connell to the House of Commons before the law 
allowed him to sit there, which inspired the Irish people with 
some idea of their gigantic strength, and warned the Duke of 
Wellington that if he did not in time take measures of precau- 
tion, the empire would have been speedily convulsed to its 
centre. 

“* Bellum ostendite—pacem habebitis ;” here is the great 
maxim upon which O’Connell has grounded that system of 
agitation, which he has since brought to so much perfection by 
his eminent skill in law; his fearlessness in treading upon the 
verge of insurrection, but never passing beyond it; his mas~ 
terly power in keeping the flame of patriotism always burning, 
but never flaming into conflagration ; his cool discretion, even 
in the midst of clamour, and under loads of insult, that 
would have broken down any other man, by which he has kept 
himself and his followers uniformly in the right, and prepared 
at every step he took to bid defiance to his enemies. 

His idea of war was not, indeed, that of armed contention. 
Feeling that he had the multitude with him, all that he had 
to do was to display their numbers, to teach them their rights, 
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to collect their sentiments, and to show how impracticable 
against a whole nation would be the application of artillery. 
In this noble work he was assisted by the Catholic clergy—a 
clergy endeared by persecution to the people, and venerated 
for their virtues. ‘The power of that order was manifested in 
all its strength at the election for Clare, for it was on that oc- 
casion that they issued an absolute mandate to the people to 
abstain from whiskey, at least while engaged in that great 
achievement ;—and the mandate was obeyed! Though thou- 
sands of electors and non-electors were assembled on that oc- 
casion, not one intoxicated man was anywhere to be seen—a 
moral spectacle, which predicted the most extraordinary revo- 
lution that has ever yet been witnessed in any nation. 

None but those who have been much in Ireland, can appre- 
ciate the zeal with which the Catholic clergy perform all their 
duties in this country. ‘They have always seen that the true 
parent of every crime in the Irish mind has been the inordi- 
nate use of whiskey; and they have, in consequence, seldom 
left their altars on Sundays without appealing to their flocks, 
sometimes in the most moving accents of charity—sometimes 
in the most vehement and eloquent denunciations against the 
practicers of that most degrading vice. For years have they 
laboured with particular energy in this department of their sacred 
office. The want of success never deterred them from their 
career. The hearts of the great mass of the Irish people, how- 
ever open to all generous impulses, seemed completely impene- 
trable on this subject. The use of whiskey had become so 
universal, and so inveterately engrafted on all the modes of 
their existence, that the legislature found it necessary to inter- 
fere four or five years ago, and passed an act empowering the 
police in Ireland to apprehend any drunken persons whom 
they found in the streets, to take them before the magistrates, 
and have them fined in asmall penalty. This act was undoubt- 
edly attended with very beneficial consequences. It tended, 
at all events, to confine drunkards within their own houses, 
and to lessen very considerably the number of those riotous 
assemblies, which were the never-failing concomitants of races 
and fairs, especially in the southern and western districts. 

Nor were the examples, the tracts, and the missions of the 
Temperance societies, established during the last eight or ten 
years in America and England, without their effect in Ireland. 
Such of the tracts as we have seer are exceedingly well exe- 
cuted. Many of them contain extracts from the evidence 
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given before the select committee of the House of Commons 
on drunkenness, in 1834—a committee obtained at the in- 
stance of Mr. Buckingham; and although it was much de- 
rided at the time, the mass of information which it collected 
on the subject has been since working its way through many 
channels to public attention, and has contributed very mate- 
rially to the wonderful change we now behold going on 
before us. 

The connexion, for instance, between drunkenness and the 
rebellion in 1798 in Ireland, and between that vice and crime 
generally, is, we think, clearly established by this report, as 
the following extracts will show. 


“The first thing I would mention,” said one of the witnesses, “ is 
that the increase of crime is an evidence of the increase of drunken- 
ness in Ireland. Itis a remarkable fact, with reference to the rebellion 
in Ireland in 1798, that in 1797 and 1798 there were distilled and con- 
sumed one-fourth more whiskey than in the two preceding and succeed- 
ing years ; that statement I have here, which I can refer to. In the year 
ending March the 25th, 1796, there were 3,681,103 gallons of spirits 
charged with duty; in 1797, 3,860,148; 1798, 4,783,954; 1799, 
4,253,187 ; 1800, 3,621,498 ; and in the year ending 5th of January, 
1801, 277,747; and by a return from the head police office, the 
number of prisoners disposed of at the different police offices in Dublin, 
from the year 1811 to 1814, which is in proof of this, is as follows :— 
In 1811, the number of prisoners was 10,737 ; in 1812, 9,908; 1813, 
8,985 (during the last two years distillation was stopped) ; and in 
1814, 10,249 ; thus showing, that merely rendering spirituous liquors 
more difficult to be obtained during eighteen months, in that short 
time reduced the number of criminal offences in Dublin nearly one- 
fifth; and that the instant the difficulty was removed, crime again 
prevailed to its former extent, although those prohibitions to distillation 
from corn took place during times of scarcity and distress, when it 
might have been expected that crime, urged by want, would have in- 
creased rather than have diminished, In a late murder that took place 
between Ross and Waterford, in March, 1833 Malone, the murderer 
of Mr. Lennard (when the verdict guilty was pronounced against him 
in Kilkenny court-house), said to the judge, ‘Yes, my lord, I am 
guilty ;’ and pointing to his mother in the same dock, said, ‘ She has 
been the cause of it.’ The fact is, the aged monster had agreed for 
the price of the blood to be shed by her sons; there were two impli- 
cated ; she was above eighty years of age, and she watched the ap- 
proach of the unfortunate gentleman, and handed the pistol to her son 
when she saw him coming. Malone, at first, was startled, and said, 
‘How can I murder the poor gentleman ?’ ‘ Take this, you cowardly 
rascal,’ said the old woman, and gave him the remains of a half-pint 
of whiskey obtained for the occasion. 

“ Was the result of his taking that half pint of whiskey the cause of 
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the death of the gentleman ?—Yes, he drank the whiskey, and mur- 
dered the gentleman, and was tried and hanged. 

“ Was the woman habitually a drunkard herself ?—I do not know; 
but have heard that the young man himself was one of the best- 
natured fellows in the country, yet so immoderately fond of whiskey 
was he, that he would stop at nothing to get it. * * 

“The emigrant ship, Tottenham, from the port of New Ross, in 
April, 1833, was pursued to the mouth of the harbour by the king’s 
officers in quest of Whitefeet accused of murder ; four persons were 
taken and lodged in Kilkenny gaol; one of the four appeared quite 
unmoved ; the other three expressed wonder at his being taken, and 
acknowledged that he was a wise man, for they never could induce 
him to drink whiskey, or join their nocturnal meetings at public- 
houses ; they now wished they had followed his example, and taken 
his advice ; and one of the party, in the bitterness of his grief, was 
heard to lay his curse on whiskey in the most emphatic terms. The 
Kilkenny magistrates found that the capture of this sober person was 
quite a mistake ; he was accordingly liberated.” 

“Tt may be recollected that the murder of the chief part of a family, 
named Kaneelly, took place some time past in the county of Tippe- 
rary, between Caher and Cashel; three brothers, young men in the 
prime of life, were murdered, and I was informed by an aged Roman 
Catholic clergyman in Clonmel, well acquainted with the habits and 
feelings of the people, that the party of murderers which destroyed the 
Kaneellys, intended merely to beat them and frighten them from the 
possession of a piece of land taken in opposition to the rules of the 
Hurlers or Whitefeet. Unfortunately, the leader of the party gave 
each of them several glasses of whiskey, and, maddened by the poison, 
nothing could satisfy them but blood.” 

* Another proof I would adduce of the connexion between crime 
and drunkenness is one of an incidental kind, yet, perhaps, as much 
to be relied on as more formal proof. A gentleman near Caber very 
reluctantly distrained a refractory tenant; he induced another of his 
tenants to purchase some of the distress at the sale (people were afraid 
to do so at that time) ; the purchaser was accordingly visited shortly 
afterwards by the Whitefeet, was beaten unmercifully, and supposed 
to be left dead. A magistrate came to the house of the wounded man 
the following day to take his deposition, and asked him, ‘ Did you 
know any of the party —No, sir.’ ‘ Were they drunk >—No; a 
were all well able to A their business.’ ‘ Had they drunk anything ? 
—Well, I wonder that your honour, that a gentleman of your know- 
ledge should ask such a simple question ; sure, you do not think they 
would come without preparing themselves; I will engage they had two 
or three glasses of whiskey a man, whatever more they might have 
drunk.’ I mention that as incidental, showing that crime is not even 
attempted without spirits.” 

The following facts mentioned by Mr. Mackay (a gentle- 
man of the [rish bar) at a meeting of the Howard Society in 
Dublin, bear also very strongly upon this point :— 
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“TJ will now,” said Mr. Mackay, “ mention another circumstance, 
that of a servant who lived with a gentleman in the same street in 
which I reside; he was then a member of the temperance society to 
which I belong, the St. Peter’s District Temperance Society, and was 
one of the best conducted, sober servants in that street, and almost the 
sole support of an aged and decrepit mother and young sister. Un- 
fortunately for him, his master died, and on his death he went to live 
with another master, who was in the habit of staying out late at night, 
and as he was in the’habit of keeping such late hours, he thought it 
necessary to give this servant every evening a tumbler of punch. For 
some time this contented him, but it was for a short time. He then 
treated himself to one or two tumblers more ; then he got some of his 
acquaintances to join him ; his wages were not sufficient for this, and 
it ended in robbing his master’s plate, and pledging it to buy whis- 
key ; for this he was tried, convicted, and sentenced to transportation 
for life. His poor mother and sister tried every means, in vain, to 
have his sentence commuted ; and the day on which he was removed 
from Newgate to the hulk at Kingstown, his unfortunate sister became 
deranged, and the inmate of a mad-house. The only other instance 
I will trouble you with, though I could mention several which have 
fallen under my own observation, is that of one of the persons ac- 
cused of the burning of the unfortunate Sheas, of Wildgoose Lodge, 
in the county of Tipperary: all that hear me must recollect that most 
atrocious crime. Some time after its perpetration, happening to be in 
that county, I had a conversation with one of the persons implicated, 
a very well-looking young fellow, not quite twenty years of age. I 
asked how he could be induced to take part in so base and cowardly a 
crime? His answer—I shall never forget it—was, ‘I was made 
drunk; and with the aid of whiskey would not only commit such 
another crime, but twenty others like it.’” 


In a sketch of a recent Ramble into Ireland, which we 
find in an excellent weekly periodical, entitled, The London 
Saturday Journal, the following amusing account is given of 
a “row,” manifestly caused by whiskey : 


“ It is necessary for me to observe that the vices most dominant in 
Ireland have hitherto been distinctly traceable to the immoderate use 
of ardent spirits. I believe it is no longer a subject of doubt, that the 
different kinds of atmosphere we inhale, the viands we eat, and the 
beverages we drink, have each the power of influencing sensation and 
action in different ways. For instance, the atmosphere of one day 
will fill the same mind with pleasant thoughts, while the atmosphere 
of another day will overcome it with gloom to such an extent, as, in 
some instances, to lead even to suicide. Sir Humphrey Davy com- 
posed a gas, the effect of which when drawn into the system was, to 
produce an inevitable propensity to laughter. Opium is known to 
awaken varied and curious visions in the mind, and the great virtue 
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of the cigar is to tranquillize the busy thoughts, and bring on a dispo- 
sition to reverie. 

“In strict analogy with these effects, it cannot be questioned that 
the inordinate use of whiskey urges the muscles and limbs into 
angry action. Three or four Irishmen shall sit down together in the 
best possible temper with each other. They are intimate friends—re- 
lations if you choose. They drink whiskey, mixed or unmixed, until 
the cheek and forehead become ruddy. The period of danger then 
commences. If they goon much further, the slightest word, the mo- 
mentary recollection even of a long by-gone offence—the smallest 
difference of opinion—will be sufficient to kindle a contest between 
these before ‘most loving friends,” and as in Ireland the hard word 
instantly leads to hard blows, a battle forthwith ensues. When the 
temporary effect of the whiskey ceases, these same four men shall feel 
no hesitation in embracing each other as the best friends in the world, 
and shall wonder what it was that that made them yield for the mo- 
ment to such extraordinary resentment. This is no fiction. I have 
myself more than once witnessed scenes of this kind. 

“ The malignant action of whiskey on the nerves—its potency in 
urging its victim to pugnacity—never were displayed to me more de- 
cidedly, and at the same time more comically, than on one occasion, 
when I happened to be present at a public breakfast given on Dinas 
island, in one of the lakes of Killarney, after a most splendid stag 
hunt which had taken place in the morning. Many of the peasantry 
of the neighbourhood had of course assembled to participate in the 
pleasures of the day. When the chase was over, they found admis- 
sion to the island, formed themselves into groups, which were abun- 
dantly served with whiskey by women who had brought with them 
little kegs of that liquor, and who went about from group to group 
disposing of their poison. By and by, while we were at breakfast, at 
which all the gentry of the district had assembled, a row was announced. 
In a moment the battle became furious, and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that the combatants were separated by the magistrates who 
happened to be present. 

“‘ The whiskey was by this time all consumed, and the very same 
men who had been so recently fighting against each other, having 
regained possession of their senses, I saw afterwards congregated 
here and there, talking to each other as if nothing had happened. 
I was curious to know the origin of the fight—and the number 
of broken heads. But the only answer I could get was, ‘Sure, 
your honour, it wasn’t a fight at all; it was only some villins from 
another parish that came here to make a disturbance!’ No traces 
of ill-will were to be discerned anywhere : no blood to be seen, except 
that of arioter, whose ear somebody had cut off with a spade, while 
exerting himself to quell the war. It was one of the characteristic 
occurrences of the day, the use of a spade as an implement for restor- 
ing the peace—the cleaving down of the ear from the offender’s head 
seemed quite an ordinary affair. The whole thing passed off 
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like a few flashes of lightning, and the ladies and gentlemen went on 
with breakfast. 

« There was, however, one fellow so tipsy, that he had fallen insen- 
sible on the ground at the commencement of the row, after he had 
given and received a few blows. He came under my notice just as he 
was emerging from an uneasy slumber. He had a shilelain bis hand, 
with which, as he arose, he struck the air, and finding that he had no 
other foe to call forth the remainder of his still unexhausted ire, he 
flung down his hat on the ground, and literally beat it into fragments. 

« «What is this man at ?’ I asked of an old woman who was selling 
apples—‘ why is he so angry with his hat ?’—‘ To cool himself, your 
honour—he'll be sober enough immadiately.’ 

“ Several persons were on the spot—yet nobody except myself took 
the least notice of this ludicrous example of the pugnacity produced by 
alcohol.” 

Temperance associations have been established in several 
parts of Ireland within the last ten years, very much through 
the influence of the Society of Friends, who have been always 
popular in that country, from their affable demeanour, the 
employment which they afford to great numbers of the people 
in their extensive corn-mills, and the benevolent attention 
which they have shown on every occasion to the labouring 


poor within their neighbourhood. A Temperance Union 
was formed in Dublin in the early part of last year, by several 
highly respectable persons, who appear to have set about their 
work in a skilful manner. They began by establishing an 
efficient travelling agency of well-qualified individuals, in- 
structed to avoid polemics and party politics; to — sta- 


tistical details respecting prisons, penitentiaries, lunatic asy- 
lums, and hospitals, with a view to exhibit the ravages of in- 
temperance, and generally to collect such information, as it 
might be useful to submit to the public, and to persons in 
authority, upon this subject. ‘They have wisely made it an 
object of primary importance to communicate constantly to the 
newspapers throughout the country statements carefully drawn 
up of the progress of temperance, and such other matter as 
they deem conducive to the success of the great cause in which 
they are engaged. They have selected a particular journal, 
The Dublin Weekly Herald, as their official organ ; and from 
the specimen which we have seen of their labours in that 
publication, we are inclined to hope that they will materially 
assist in the moral revolution now advancing with such mighty 
strides in Ireland. ‘They propose to hold annual meetings of 
temperance delegates in Dublin from the different local socie- 
ties—an arrangement in which we hope they will be successful, 
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as it would, if carried into effect, form a strong guarantee for - 
the stability of the reform which has been already so trium- 
phantly commenced. 

We have now before us the first annual report of this 
Union, and though brief, it promises more materials for re- 
flection, more solid grounds for hope as to the future desti- 
nies of Ireland, than any publication that has ever come under 
our notice. It mentions, with due praise, the labours of that 
eminent promoter of temperance in America, Mr. Delavan, 
who lately came over to Ireland for the express purpose of 
aiding in the temperance movement. He brought with him 
a great number of admirable tracts, which have been already 
circulated by the “ Union” throughout the country. They 
commemorate also, in just terms, the visit to Ireland of John 
Hockings, the well-known Birmingham blacksmith, the elo- 
quent advocate of the “ total abstinence principle,” whose ex- 
ertions, they assure us, “ were the means of enlisting the zeal, 
or disarming the hostility of thousands.” But they hail, as 
undoubtedly they ought to do, with the utmost “ delight, the 
great moral reformation,” brought about principally through 
the instrumentality of the very Rev. Theobald Mathew, the 
distinguished “apostle of temperance,” as he is now desig- 
nated, by the common consent of all parties and sects in the 
three kingdoms. They correctly state, that it is ‘‘a reforma- 
tion, which, for the rapidity of its progress, and the excellence 
of its immediate results, is unexampled in history. ‘To him,” 
they add, ‘‘is due the merit of being the first Roman Catholic 
clergyman who [prominently] stepped forward in Ireland as a 
temperance reformer; and to the consistency of his practice, 
the previous benevolence of his life, and the confidence with 
which he is regarded, is to be attributed the fact, that so large 
a number of the Irish people are now pledged to the total 
disuse of all intoxicating drinks.” 

We are happy to be able to add our own personal testimony 
to the justness of this remark. The writer of this article has 
been intimately acquainted with the object of this well-earned 
panegyric from his earliest boyhood, and he can truly say, 
that even at that early stage of life he knew nobody so much 
or so generally beloved as the individual who is now the 
‘‘observed of all observers” throughout Ireland. Incapable 
of anger or resentment, utterly free from selfishness, always 
anxious to share with others whatever he possessed, jealous of 
the affections of those to whom he was particularly attached, 
remarkably gentle in his manners, fond of expressing himself 
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rather in smiles than in language ; averse from the boisterous 
amusements to which boys in general are prone, and prefer- 
ring to them quiet walks by the banks of a river, or by the 
side of green hedges, in company with two or three select 
associates, and yet very far from being of a pensive disposition ; 
on the contrary so cheerful that the slightest ludicrous occur- 
rence turned the smile he generally wore into hearty laughter— 
he grew up esteemed by everybody who knewhim. Even in 
his boyhood he seemed never to live for himself; and yet by 
not seeking it he exercised an influence upon those around 
him, which they never thought of questioning. Such was his 
character in his earliest days. And when the writer of these 
lines, after an interval of thirty years or more, visited Mr. 
Mathew in the autumn of 1838, he could discern no change 
in the outlines of that character, except that it was accompa- 
nied by a greater degree of physical activity, acquired from 
almost incessant motion in the performance of sacerdotal or 
charitable engagements, which seemed to have no end through- 
out the whole day. 

It was delightful to observe the mode in which Father 
Mathew was always received as he passed through the streets 
in Cork. Everybody knew him—especially the poor. ‘The 
men touched their hats, and made way for him; the women 
curtsied, brightly smiling, apparently deeming it a lucky omen 
that they had seen their good shepherd thatday. All blessed 
him with looks of genuine affection. But these marks of uni- 
versal respect, or rather of love, caused no emotion in his heart 
bordering in the slightest degree upon vanity. The perfect 
simplicity of his character remained untouched ; he was still 
in mind and heart the boy of ten years old. 

Even from that early age, Mr. Mathew stated his firm reso- 
lution to be a priest. He was born at Rathcloheen (county of 
Tipperary), near ‘Thomas Town, the seat of the Llandaff fa- 
mily, with which his own is nearly connected. He is one of 
six brothers, all of whom are respectably situated in life, and 
have uniformly looked upon him as the ornament of their 
house, where they generally assemble from their different 
places of residence once a year, to renew the ties of fraternal 
affection. It is a circumstance not to be passed over in esti- 
mating Mr. Mathew’s character, that one of his brothers has 
been for many years a prosperous distiller, at Golden, in the 
county of Tipperary, and a near relative of his has also a large 
establishment of a similar nature at Middleton, in the county 
of Cork. We need not, therefore, remark how little consis- 
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tent with considerations of a worldly nature are the present 
occupations of the apostle of temperance. The brother and 
the relative naturally write to him, and say, “If you go on 
thus, you will certainly ruin our fortunes.” His answer is 
‘* Change your trade; turn your premises into factories for 
flour ; at all events my course is fixed. ‘Though heaven and 
earth should come together, we should do what is right.” 
This is language worthy of the MEss1an. 

Father Mathew received the rudiments of his education at 
an excellent grammar-school at Thurles (county Tipperary), 
which was kept in the market-house of that town by a ver 
good classical scholar, named Flynn. From that school he 
proceeded to a seminary in Kilkenny, and thence to May- 
nooth, to complete his education for the Church; after which 
he became a member of the Capuchin, or reformed Fran- 
ciscan order of friars, one of whose institutions has been 
long established in Cork. Of that institution he is now the 
prior. After many years spent in the labours of his mission, 
he devoted all his pecuniary savings, and the proceeds of his 
patrimonial property, amounting to a sum of nearly £5,000, to 
the erection of a church, which, with the assistance of penny 
subscriptions from his congregation, and a loan of about £300 
from the Irish Board of Works, he has been engaged during 
a period of seventeen years in carrying on towards its comple- 
tion. The House of Commons should testify their gratitude 
for the public services of this good man, by not only convert- 
ing that loan into a grant, but also voting a sum sufficient to 
perfect the sacred edifice according to its original design. If 
finished upon the plan upon which it has been commenced, it 
will be a great ornament to the city of Cork, and one of the 
most beautiful Gothic churches in Ireland. 

Another most valuable public work, which will always en- 
dear the name of Father Mathew to the poor of Cork, isa 
cemetery which he has established at his own expense near 
that city, upon the plan of Pére-la-Chaise. It is an universal 
ambition of the Irish people to have what they call ‘‘a fine 
funeral.” Loving that people with a truly parental affection, 
this admirable pastor has secured, under many difficulties, the 
attainment of their much prized object for his congregation. 
For the rich who desire to be buried in his cemetery, there is 
a portion of it set apart, from which a small revenue is raised. 
Every sixpence of that revenue is applied either to the main- 
tenance of the cemetery, or to charitable objects of a different 


character. 
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No person is better acquainted with the virtues and failings 
of his countrymen than Father Mathew. In common with 
his reverend brethren throughout Ireland, he has always been 
of opinion, that a people more richly endowed with virtuous 
dispositions, generous feelings, and intellect of the highest order, 
exists on no other part of the globe, and that no crime has 
been perpetrated to any extent among them which is not 
clearly traceable to the inordinate use of whiskey. Against 
that one gigantic vice, therefore, he laboured, like his bre- 
thren, for many years ; and it is truly consoling to the friends 
of education in general, to see now, in the results of all these 
labours of the Catholic clergy, the manifestation of a great 
moral truth—that the good seed, though for awhile its shoots 
may be unseen above the ground, is certain, nevertheless, 
sooner or later, to make its appearance. ‘Those, pious men, 
who have worked indefatigably in the vineyard so long, and 
for a season so hopelessly, may, indeed, now rejoice; for, * the 
winter is now past, the rain is over, the flowers have appeared 
in the land, the fig-tree hath put forth her green figs, and the 
vines in flower yield their sweet smell.” 

Towards the close of the year 1838, Father Mathew had 
no more than about six thousand names on his temperance 
list—a large number, certainly, and much larger than that of 
any one temperance society existing in any part of the three 
kingdoms. Inthe November of 1839, the writer of this article 
again visited his friend, and found him in his humble home, en- 
gaged in administering the temperance pledge to about thirty 
individuals, two or three of whom were females. Nothing could 
be more simple than the form of his proceeding. He stood 
with his hat off, with his back to a table; the candidates for 
admission into his society knelt down in a semi-circle before 
him, and he desired them to repeat after him the words of the 
pledge :— 

“T promise to abstain from all intoxicating drinks, except used 
medicinally, and by order of a medical man, and to discountenance 
the cause and practice of intemperance.” 

He next passed round the semi-circle, placed his hand on 
the head of each, and gave them his blessing, making, at the 
same time, the sign of the cross, and left the room. The 
new members then proceeded to two tables, where secretaries 
were sitting, each with a large book before him, in which he 
registered their names and addresses, after which he gave to 
each member a medal and a card, folded in three or four 
printed papers, containing the rules of the society, and 
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a few maxims for the general regulation of their future con- 
duct. Such as possessed the means, paid the trifling sum of 
eight pence for the medal, cards, and printed papers. Those 
who were so poor as not to be able to pay, obtained these 
tokens of their admission gratis. Any surplus remaining, 
after the payment of the necessary expenses incurred in the 
office, was applied to the purposes of charity; one of those 
purposes being, the defraying the fares of the poor, wearied, 
or infirm men who had come, many of them, one hundred 
miles and more, from their homes to Cork, to take the pledge 
from Father Mathew. The number of the names then upon 
his registry amounted to seventy thousand! ‘The members 
were inhabitants of different parts of Ireland, from which many 
had come upon stage-coaches, cars, waggons, horses—many 
in boats by, the sea-coast—many had walked. The roads for 
miles all round Cork were daily thronged with persons hasten- 
ing to declare their abandonment of their habits of intempe- 
rance, in the presence and under the sanction of this simple friar, 
who felt perfectly astonished at the sort of prestige already so 
generally attached to his name, that “ it would be of no use,” 
the postulants declared, “to take the pledge from any other 
man”—although many local societies had been established by 
that time, through the instrumentality of the Society of 
Friends, the Catholic clergy, and that admirable order, the 
“Christian Brotherhood,” who dedicate their lives to the 
education and general improvement of the poor. 

The “ prestige” is said to have arisen from the fact of its 
having become a matter of common observation, that the peo- 
ple on Father Mathew’s list appeared, after a little perseve- 
rance in their newly-acquired habits, to enjoy better health 
than they had known for years before; and it was therefore 
inferred that the good father was endowed with preternatural 
powers in that respect. The ameliorated health was, of course, 
the result of their temperance; but the natural cause was 
overlooked, as is often the case: and, as the human mind, 
when undisciplined, is prone to superstition, the belief in mi- 
raculous operation on the part of the great temperance leader, 
does undoubtedly appear to have spread very. widely amongst 
the lower orders of the Irish community. Indeed, some cases 
have been mentioned of instant cures of paralytic and other 
long-standing maladies having been effected by the mere touch 
of the rev. gentleman’s hand. ‘These fond ideas, we are bound 
to say, Father Mathew has frequently taken opportunities to 
denounce in the strongest manner. He may well afford to 
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disclaim all influence of that nature, for he cannot desire to 
be the instrument of any miracle so well deserving of the 
title, and so manifest to the eyes of mankind, as that which 
he is engaged in producing from day to day: for within a 
period of about eighteen months, the names upon his tempe- 
rance register have increased from six thousand to at least one 
million ! 

It may be of importance to mark, while they are yet fresh 
to our contemplation, some of the leading features of this 
extraordinary movement amongst the Irish people. Father 
Mathew, in consequence of the most pressing invitations from 
all parties and sects, and especially from the reverend brethren 
of his own church, arrived in Dublin on Saturday the 28th 
of March, for the purpose of administering the pledge, the 
words of which were, to suit the wishes expressed to him from 
different quarters, varied from their original form, They now 
stand thus :— 

‘IT solemnly promise, with the Divine assistance, as long as I will 
continue a member of the Tee-total Temperance Society, to abstain 
from all intoxicating drinks, except for medicinal or sacramental pur- 
poses, and I will do everything in my power, by advice and example, 
to discountenance drunkenness.” 

Thus it will be seen that any one who takes the pledge, ma 
give it back again if he finds that he cannot keep it with all 
the strictness which the society requires. ‘There may be 
many persons, for instance, disposed to agree with Dr. Sig- 
mond, who maintains the doctrine that 


“ Good wine is a cordial,a good cordial, a fine stomachic, and, taken at 
its proper season, invigorates mind and body, and gives life an additional 
charm. There can be found no substitute for the fermented liquors that 
canenable a man to sustain the mental and bodily labour which the arti- 
ficial habits of society so constantly demand. ‘Temperance and mode- 
ration are virtues essential to our happiness; but a total abstinence 
from the enjoyments which the bounteous hand of nature has provided, 
isas unwise as it is ungrateful. If, on the one hand, disease and 
sorrow attend the abuses of alcoholic liquors, innocent gaiety, addi- 
tional strength and power of mind, and increased capability of en- 
countering the ever-varying agitation of life, are amongst the many 
good results which spring from a well-regulated diet, in which the 
alcoholic preparations bear their just proportion and adaptation.” 

This doctrine may be unobjectionable with reference to 
those classes of society in which the practices of religion are 
sincerely cultivated, and habits of self-respect forbid excesses 
of every kind. But for the multitude it would not do. It 
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would open the door to indulgences which unfortunately they 
know not how to restrain; and it is undoubtedly wiser to 
choose between total abstinence and no restraint at all, than 
to choose a middle course, which could only lead to a reproduc- 
tion of the evil sought to be removed. 

A large open space near the Custom-house having been 
fixed upon for the assemblage of the postulants, the reverend 
gentleman made his appearance there on the morning of 
Monday the 30th. The scene is thus described by a writer 
who witnessed the proceeding. 

“The day was unfavourable: a cold drizzling rain continued to 
fall throughout, but this did not in any wise damp the ardour of the 
multitude, which increased every huur, till toward the close of the day 
they amounted to probably ten thousand or upwards. The arrange- 
ments made by the police were excellent. A strong force of them 
formed an enclosure; at one end the people were admitted to receive 
the pledge, and at the other they took their departure. A body of 
horse police paraded in front, so as to keep off the pressure of the 
crowd. There was no military present, nor indeed was there any 
necessity whatever for their services. The conduct of the people was 
excellent; and it deserves to be noticed particularly, THAT NOT A 
DRUNKEN PERSON CAME FORWARD TO BE PLEDGED. ‘This forms a 
striking contrast to similar proceedings in the country parts of Treland, 
where much discredit has been cast upon the temperance movement, 
owing to the numbers of inebriated persons who have presented 
themselves to the Rev. Mr. Mathew to be received as members. The 
steps were strewn over with saw dust to render it convenient to the 
people to kneel down, it being in a kneeling posture that they repeated 
the words of the pledge after the rev. gentleman.” 

Before administering the pledge to each batch, as it came 
up, Father Mathew addressed them in language at once simple 
and fervid, occasionally playful, and tinged with that tendency 
to mirth which marks the Irish mind, under circumstances 
even of the most grave and solemn nature. The great 
object of his exhortations was, of course, to inculcate the 
duty and advantages of temperance. Of necessity there was 
in his addresses little variety, except that now and then he 
introduced a little anecdote or fable, to bring the matter to 
the level of his audience. Nevertheless, the earnestness of 
his manner, the very simplicity of his language, the great 
truths which he enforced, the circumstances under which he 
spoke, the multitudes by which he was surrounded, the fact 
unprecedented of a truly meek and unaffected man—a Capu- 
chin friar—a reformer actuated, as is admitted on all sides, 
by no motive except the welfare of his fellow-men—thus called 
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from his distant residence to the second city of the empire, to 
perform the great task assigned to him by Providence—were 
of themselves abundantly sufficient to lend a sublimity to the 
spectacle, to which no power of eloquence could give addi- 
tional effect. 

The summary of his principles and exhortations may be 
thus stated :— 


“Tt might, perhaps, be unnecessary for him to address them on the 
subject of the innumerable good effects of abstinence, or to recount 
to them the mighty change that had taken place throughout the 
south of Ireland in the morals and habits of the people—not only 
in their morals and their habits, but also in their comforts. Prosperity, 
and plenty, and happiness, flowed in upon them since they had re- 
nounced altogether the use of intoxicating liquors. Yes, there was a 
blessing of heaven upon teetotallers—they possess comforts in this life 
which they had never known before—their homes were the homes of 
peace and comfort—their wives and their children were contented and 
happy. The Teetotallers’ Society was not a sectarian or a political 
society ; it had nothing whatever to do with such matters ; it embraced 
members of every creed, and of every shade of politics. Why, the 
very first who had ever come forward to support him in this great work 
were members of the Society of Friends, Protestants, Presbyterians; 
and all, of every sect of religion and party, had, with equal zeal and 
sincerity, supported him in the undertaking. But, above all, he wished 
it to be known to all who heard him, that the impulse to this good 
work was not imparted by man—it came from Heaven. The impulse 
that had hurried so many hundreds of thousands of his fellow-men to 
flock to the pledge of abstinence from the baneful liquors of intoxica- 
tion, it was not, he trusted, presumption in him to declare was the 
work of God. These words were not his alone. Mr. M’Affee a Dis- 
senting clergyman, happened some time ago to be in Londonderry. 
He then took part in assisting the progress of temperance. In the 
course of his efforts there that gentleman had been so good as to speak 
favourably of his (Mr. M’s.) exertions in the same cause. On Mr. 
M‘Affee’s return to the south he went to thank him for his kind expres- 
sions towards him. His answer was —‘ Father Mathew, it is not to 
you, or to me, or to any man, that thanks are due. I have travelled 
through a great part of the south of Ireland ; I have been also to the 
north ; I have witnessed the progress of total abstinence, and I am 
convinced that the work comes from God, and not from man, and that 
it prospers in the hands of our Creator.’ Such were the very words 
of Mr. M‘Affee. Besides the fact of its raising the people from a 
state of degradation— the consequence of drunkenness—another ex- 
cellent effect of the society is this, that it unites every sect and party 
together, so that all will be but one people—the people of one great 
and common fold. Hitherto the different parties into which the people 
were divided were like so many wild horses ; one always found to be 
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pulling against the other ; instead of, like rational beings, all pulling 
strongly aud firmly together, for the common benefit of all. This 
latter and most desirable state of things the Teetotallers’ Society was 
eminently calculated to achieve. After this great moral change, no 
employer will inquire of what creed the man is whom he is about to 
engage; no landlord, who may be going to let his land, will trouble 
himself to find out of what sect or party a person offering to take it 
may be. His only question will be, is he a teetotaller ? and if so, 
that will be to him a sufficient recommendation. No one is debarred 
from the enjoyment of comfort by taking the pledge. On the contrary, 
they secure many comforts unknown to them while they gave them- 
selves up to indulge in the use of unhallowed liquor. Now, it required 
much more of fortitude in a man to stop at one tumbler of punch, or 
at one pint of porter, than was required of a teetotallar to abstain 
altogether. By refraining entirely from the use of these liquors their 
health would not suffer. On the contrary, it would be infinitely 
benefited.” 

“ He would give them a melancholy instance how the great mis- 
fortune of drunkenness frequently occurred to previously temperate 
persons, for the want of some solemn tie over them, which would 
bind them to the exercise of some control over the weaknesess of 
their nature. He had known a highly respectable lady, the mother 
of a large family ; in consequence of some domestic affliction she 
took to drink. She took seriously ill some time after, owing to 
this indulgence in the use of ardent liquors ; she grew rapidly worse ; 
he was called to attend her; he hastened with all possible speed to 
her house, but on his arrival there, he found her a corpse in her bed, 
and an empty bottle by the side of it. She had died drunk. In 
proof that drunkenness was, in nine cases out of ten, the cause of 
poverty, and that prosperity was the result of temperance, he would 
mention an instance. One day in the streets of Cork, a man of the 
name of Barry, a corn-dealer, on his way to the savings’ bank, was 
met by a publican, named Murphy; the latter said to him, ‘ Why do 
you not come to see me now as often as you used?’ To this the 
other answered, ‘I cannot do any such thing now, as Father Mathew 
has desired me to keep out of the way of temptation.’ ‘I am sorry 
to see you looking so very badly,’ said the publican ;‘ why your face 
is quite yellow.’ ‘Why,’ said Barry, ‘if my face be yellow, so is my 
pocket too, thank God,’ and he pulled out of his pocket four sove- 
reigns, which he was going to lay up in the savings’ bank. Not less 
than three or four hundred new books had been opened in the Cork 
savings’ banks since the spread of temperance there. By laying by 
money in that manner, they would have but little need for poor-laws 
or workhouses. By becoming teetotallers, the people would, in fact, 
constitute poor-law societies amongst themselves. Then, neither the 
aged father nor the mother of a teetotaller would be under the heart- 
rending necessity of applying for admission to a workhouse. ‘ And 
my friends,’ (continued the reverend speaker,) ‘ when you die, you 
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may~be sure of having fine funerals, an object so dear to all Irish- 
men 

“ He regretted that many people seemed to be angry with him. 
because he had carried on temperance to such an extent. But 
would these persons have him to abandou the cause which had ac- 
complished such good? He knew that partial evil to some must be 
the result of the movement; but that was not his fault. No good 
work could progress without partial loss to some person or other. 
‘ But,’ said Mr. Mathew, ‘ rHouGH HEAVEN AND EARTH SHOULD 
COME TOGETHER, WE MUST DO WHAT IS RIGHT. He then men- 
tioned numerous cases of good that followed in the country parts of 
Ireland and in the great towns. In many places, butchers’ shambles 
had been opened to supply the demand for meat; and the poor 
women visited the houses of their wealthy neighbours to learn from 
their servants how to dress it. Crime had wonderfully decreased ; 
and it was very remarkable, that not a single member of the 
Total Abstinence Society in the south of Ireland, had been 
charged for any offence against the law. As soon as the people 
were all members, secret societies would be broken up; he 
every where warned the people against these societies, and against 
combination, and other illegal oaths. He deprecated the charge 
that had been made against him, of carrying on temperance for the 
purpose of raising money; so far from that he was rather a loser 
than a gainer. He was often obliged to support the poor who came 
to Cork, and to defray their expenses home again; besides having 
to pay secretaries, and to incur numerous incidental expenses. He 
had refused from different societies, sums of money amounting to 
nearly one thousand pounds; gentlemen in England had offered 
him any sum he required, but he had declined all such offers. He 
cautioned the people against spending their money in ginger- 
beer, cordials, and such like things ; home was the place for them, 
and there they should enjoy themselves.” 

However unfounded the idea that Father Mathew had the 
power to cure all diseases, it was nevertheless a most striking 
part of the spectacle, that an immense number of persons 
afflicted with various diseases and deformities presented them- 
selves to the reverend gentleman, and supplicated his blessing. 
This he did not refuse; but at the same time he told them 
that their belief of his possessing any power of healing was 
altogether erroneous, and that he hoped they would not injure 
the sacred cause of temperance by propagating or entertaining 
any notion of the kind. 

Another highly impressive circumstance characterizing these 
scenes was, the solemn effect produced by the mingled voices 
of a thousand, sometimes of fifteen hundred men, repeating 
slowly and emphatically aloud, under the canopy of heaven, 
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after their pious and humble leader, the words of the pledge. 
Those who have been present on these occasions say that they 
never can lose the remembrance of that impression. “ It was 
a new feeling,” they say, “ of which we could have previously 
formed no conception.” 

The following statements made by Father Mathew are well 
worthy of attention, in considering the progress of this mighty 
moral revolution :— 


“To show you the value of being a tee-totaller, I may state that 
I was informed by a most respectable gentleman, a magistrate of the 
county of Tipperary—I will mention his name—Mr. Ryan, of Inch, 
that at the late races of Thurles, which on former occasions presented 
a scene of drunkenness, and which never passed over without broils 
and quarrels, there was only one drunken man to be seen on the 
course during their entire continuance. A circumstance that occurred 
before that, at the races of Newcastle, afforded a great triumph to the 
society :—A gentleman went round the course with a purse containing 
thirty sovereigns, and offered it to any tee-totaller that would break the 
pledge ; but, to their eternal credit be it said, no person would do it. 
I forget the name of the gentleman; but it is a fact that thirty sove- 
reigns were offered to any person that would break the pledge ; and to 
their honour be it spoken, they resisted the temptation held out to them 
to break that pledge, and disgrace that'society they had joined. I 
was in the town of Galway on last Patrick’s Day, and to the astonish- 
ment of the judges, of the counsellors, and of every person who wit- 
nessed it, although, in consequence of the assizes and the tee-total 
proceedings, there could not be less than 200,000 persons congregated 
together—the streets were, in fact, impassable—not one man or woman 
was to be seen in a state of drunkenness; on the contrary, all were 
sober and well-conducted ; and I am sure there is not a single person 
in all Connaught or Munster, or in that portion of Leinster which has 
become tee-totalized, who is sorry for having taken it.” 


The following address is so truly apostolic in its spirit and 
language, that we cannot omit to record it :— 


‘The scene which they were then witnessing before them was one 
which would be attended with the greatest blessings to their common 
country. The history of Ireland in times past was the blackest on the 
book of time; but henceforward it would be equally remarkable for 
peace, prosperity, and the total disappearance of religious differences. 
Tee-totallism and charity would heal the wounds which were inflicted 
by political and religious dissension and bigotry. All creeds and 
classes will live together in unity and harmony, and, in a word, as 
Christians should live. The Divine Redeemer has said— By this 
shall all men know that you are my disciples, that you love one an- 
other.’ The word charity is misapplied when it is referred to alms- 
deeds, which is, in fact, but the effect of charity. They should do all 
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the acts of their lives for the love of God, and it was impossible for 
them to love Him, if they did not also love their neighbours, who 
were his children. With the greatest reverence in the comparison, he 
would put it to them—how could a man say he had esteem for an- 
other, if he hated or ill-treated his children? If aman who would 
so act met his neighbour and said to him, ‘I am most happy to see 
you, my friend;’ would not the other say to him, ‘ how can that be, 
seeing that you met my child cold and hungry a while ago, and you 
refused to give it any relief?’ Would he not then drive the pre- 
tended friend away from him ; and is it not so with the Almighty God ? 
For how can any — love him when He will not do any good to 
the poor, who are his tenants ? Every man can do good to his neigh- 
bour, no matter how poor he may be; for our Divine Redeemer has 
said, that even acup of cold water given in his name will meet with its 
reward. Even among the poorest of the poor, charity of this kind 
can be exercised; for those who are too poor to give money will be 
able to give advice, and their well wishes, when sincere, must meet 
with a blessing. It was one of the strongest marks of the tee-totallers, 
that they were obliged to be tee-totallers in everything. He must be 
totally free from all crimes, totally reformed, if he had been a drunk- 
ard ; totally charitable and virtuous; and he may expect ultimately 
to meet an eternal reward in heaven.” 

The pledge being solemnly repeated by the postulants, the 
reverend gentleman then gave them his blessing in these 
words :— 

“May God give you grace and strength to keep the pledge you 
have taken, and make you good citizens, subjects, sons, and husbands.” 

It has been calculated that during the seven or eight days 
the reverend gentleman remained in Dublin, he administered 
the pledge to at least 60,000 persons. From Dublin he pro- 
ceeded to the county of Wexford, and other parts of Ireland ; 
in every place he has been attended by thousands, anxious to 
receive the pledge from his hands. 

Upon the effect already produced, or likely to be produced, 
by these proceedings, it is almost unnecessary to expatiate. 
The cause of temperance, says the Report, the title of which 
stands at the head of this article, has now “overcome all op- 
position. The people are anxious to obtain information; 
speakers are listened to with marked attention, and it has be- 
come evident that in learning the truths of temperance, as well 
as in practising it, they have also learned to value knowledge 
and reason. It is now considered creditable to be a member 
of the Temperance Society, and the people feel proud of the 
progress of the cause throughout Ireland. The drinking cus- 
toms are fast giving way before it ; and there is reason to hope 
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that amongst the working classes intemperance will soon cease 
to be a prevalent vice.” 

“‘ When Ireland,” says the committee of the Irish Tempe- 
rance Union, in their address to Father Mathew, “ becomes 
a sober nation (and we believe the day is not far distant), what 
may we not hope for as the certain consequence of such a happy 
consummation? Plenty will prevail where famine was a frequent 
visitant—religion and peace will flourish where crime and dis- 
order were rampant—public confidence will increase—capital 
will flow into the country—party spirit and civil broils will 
decline, along with their foster parents, ignorance and intem- 
perance. And in other countries our national reputation for 
the more solid, as well as the more brilliant, moral, and intel- 
lectual endowments, will rise to a height hitherto unknown. 
The increase of domestic happiness, which the success of this 
cause has already produced, it would be difficult to conceive, 
and impossible to pourtray.” 

“‘ Already,” say the members of the National Total Absti- 
nence Association, in their address to the reverend gentleman, 
“is the seed beginning to germinate; our country having 
heroically burst from the fetters of sensual prostration, is now 
rising in the power and plenitude of her moral beauty, pre- 
senting the majestic spectacle of a people at once virtuous 
and brave, patient and generous. The temples of religion are 
crowded with worshippers; crime has disappeared from amongst 
your followers; the cottage and the hamlet are now the abodes 
of peaceful industry and domestic comfort. ‘The artizan con- 
sults the wants and interests of his growing family, conscien- 
tiously discharges the duties of a husband and a parent, and 
moves with credit and respect in the honest and laudable voca- 
tion which Providence has assigned him. A tone of self- 
respect has been generated, which is generally diffusing itself, 
and silently pervading all classes of the community ; while the 
effects of this mighty movement on the rising generation may 
be anticipated in the substitution of intellectual enjoyment 
for sensual indulgence, in the exercise of those rational plea- 
sures which a cultivated taste will inspire; and in the uni- 
versal emulation to acquire a sound, moral, and literary edu- 
cation, that high prerogative of intellectual man, to the attain- 
ment of which by all classes, the dissemination of our princi- 

les will, we feel convinced, give an inestimable impetus.” 

In the appendix to the Report before us, there are numerous 
statements collected, showing the results of the temperance 
movements in many parts of the north of Ireland. 
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“A moral regeneration,” says the late Mayor of Limerick, 
“has taken place among the people of this city, which is really 
most astonishing, and truly gratifying to every philanthropic mind. 
Our police reports are much lessened, petty-sessions business con- 
siderably reduced, and even summonses in the Court of Conscience 
have fallen off one-third. Our streets and places of public resort 
are regular and quiet ; and that which must be most gratifying, is 
the fact, that although reports have, at different times, been indus- 
triously circulated of members of the society having broken their 
temperance pledge, I have not been able to make out a solitary 
instance of such being the fact.” 

“The appearance of our city on Saturday (market day), bore 
evidence sufficient to convince the most sceptical of the improved 
habits of the people. We did not perceive a single drunken person 
on that day, nor have there been since then, as far as we can learn, 
more than four or five cases of drunkenness in the Mayor's office.” — 
Kilkenny Journal. 

Mattow.—The fair which took place on Monday was well 
attended. I walked through the fair, and it gives me sincere plea- 
sure to state, that I did not see one drunken man, or any person in 
the slightest degree intoxicated. 

Bonmanon.—“ A happy change is already visible ; this village and 
adjoining roads, which presented the disgusting scenes of drunken- 
ness and quarrelling on Sunday evenings, were last night as still as 
death ; a stranger coming amongst us would imagine we were living 
under a curfew law; not a person was to be seen outside doors. 
Every man was in peace at home, surrounded by his joyous family, 
listening to his recital of the miraculous history of the day.” 

“We notice coffee shops already driving a thriving trade; the 
bakeries obliged to do double work; the shambles scarcely equal to 
the demand; the grocers quite satisfied with themselves; and the 
publicans, heaven help them, in the mumps. Glorious signs these 
for our country ; harbingers of halcyon days.’—Waterford Chro- 
nicle. 

LovenrReA.—“ Our town, which was heretofore infested with 
drunken brawls, and the whiskey shops thronged with unfortunate 
beings eagerly swallowing the deleterious drug, presents a most 
happy and beneficial change. 

“Tt is a melancholy fact, that while every other branch of trade 
in this town has been for some years in a declining state, upwards of 
sixty public-houses have had ‘a respectable share of business.’ Ha- 
bitual drunkards have disgraced our streets; and, on market-days, 
in particular, the police were actively engaged in dragging unfor- 
tunate victims of intemperance to a prison. The case is happily 
altered ; order and decorum are observed ; the reformed drunkard, 
no longer brutalized by intemperance, is peaceable and industrious ; 
and even those who have not yet taken the pledge (not being sur- 
rounded by their late boon companions), are ashamed to be seen. 
frequenting the dram shops. 
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“Some publicans have given up their licenses, and are about 
opening soup shops and coffee rooms ; and altogether the aspect of 
affairs is completely changed.” 

CionmMEL.—“ The face of society here is altogether changed. Not 
a single case of riot or assault occurred at the last fair. The respecta- 
ble inhabitants were as much surprised as gratified at this, and all per- 
sons felicitated themselves in the great change that has taken place. 
The effect the society has in this part is indescribable.” 


The change, indeed, must be marvellous, for we find from 
the evidence given before the committee on drunkenness, that 
there was scarcely any part of [reland in which that vice pre- 
vailed more extensively than in Clonmel. In 1826, there were 
in that town (the chief town of the county Tipperary) 97 li- 
censed public-houses or spirit shops ; since 1826 there has been 
an increase of 83; the total now, (1834) 180. The gallons of 
spirits, which are 25 degrees over proof, received by the retail- 
ers for one quarter, was 77,897 ; supposed to be drunk by the 
sober population at home, one-eighth, 9737 ; leaving, as drunk 
by workmen and paupers, 68,160 gallons: one-sixth allowed 
to be added by the retailers in the way of water, and so forth, 
11,360; total per quarter, 79,520, which per year amounts to 
318,080 gallons; value, at 6s. 8d. gallon, or 24d. per naggin 
of licensed spirits, 26,5067. 13s. 4d. per quarter, or 106,026/. 
13s. 4d. a year. 

Nenacu.—“ It is really astonishing to behold the most aban- 
doned and reckless characters, who a few weeks befure were a scandal 
to society and the victims of drunkenness, now showing forth in their 
lives models of virtue and temperance, and putting to the blush those 
who in the beginning both sneered at and were sceptical as to its re- 
sults.” 

KiLLarney.— Before the foundation of the society, the publicans 
in this town numbered about sixty-four ; at the October sessions fifteen 
surrendered their licenses, and as many more will follow their example 
at the next sessions. The respectable publicans, whose receipts hither- 
to averaged from two to three pounds per day, do not now receive ten 
shillings in the day.” 

Carrick-on-Suir.—(After describing a procession which attended 
the funeral of a deceased member of the Temperance Society)---*¢ A 
little month ago, and the most of these men were the veriest victims 
of the most debasing brutalizing intemperance; ever and anon they 
might be seen tottering from those moral pest-houses—the dram shops 
—revolting masses of filth and rags, breathing blasphemy, disturbing 
public order, outraging public decency, loathsome objects of pity 
or disgust. ‘A little month,’ and now they walk abroad redeemed, 
emancipated from the vile enslavement of this most incorrigible, most 
predominant of vicious propensities, drunkenness,—decently and com- 
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fortably appareled, exhibiting in their tout ensemble not only the indi- 
cations of cleanliness and comfort, but presenting a mental ameliora- 
tion, and looking cheerfulness and contentment; altogether so com- 
pletely reformed as to’ render their recognition an act of pleasing 
difficulty.” 

The population of the town and parish of Dungarvan 
(county Waterford) numbers about 11,000. It is calculated, 
that of these, at least 1,000 spent sixpence a day in drink, 
which would amount to about 9,000/. a year. Only imagine 
the benefits which these whiskey drinkers (supposing even 
only 2,000 out of the whole to be reformed) must derive by 
converting 9,000/. a year to the purchase of clothes and other 
articles conducive to their comfort! There were, even so late 
as last autumn, 75 whiskey shops in that town, and a careful 
inquirer has stated, that on an average, their sales amounted 
to 15/. a week each house, which would be nearly 60,0001. a 
year. This expenditure upon whiskey and porter, contributed, 
Jet us assume, from a semi-circle whose radius shall be fifteen 
miles in extent, (Dungarvan being a sea-port town) applied to 
better purposes, must of necessity speedily ameliorate the whole 
form and appearance of society in that country. A decided 
improvement shewed itself in that town early in November, 
when the writer to whom we allude assures us, * that the 
public houses, shebeen shops, and dram counters, are now as 
deserted as Goldsmith’s village ale-house. Number One, the 
apartment in our Bridewell designed for the reception of drunk- 
ards, is now at the service of any elderly lady or gentleman 
who may be in want of a good dry lodging in a retired situ- 
ation. Our meat shambles are crowded with the wives and 
daughters of tradesmen, labourers, and fishermen, laying out 
the money hitherto spent in whiskey. The sale of tea, coffee, 
bread, oatmeal, and all other necessaries, which may be deemed 
luxuries to the humbler classes, has increased in a ratio of 60 
per cent. ; while the business of petty sessions courts, within a 
circuit of fifteen miles about Youghal and Dungarvan, has 
decreased in a ratio of 80 per cent.” 

It is stated by Mr. Cyrus Clark, of Glastonbury, Somerset- 
shire, a member of the Society of Friends, who lately made a 
tour in the south of Ireland, that at Fermoy (county Cork) 
the usual number of spirit licenses applied for at the begin- 
ning of the year was, as he learned from good authority, 
eighty : but that this year the applications did not exceed five! 
“ T have now,” he adds, “ returned to Dublin, and repeat 
that I have not seen more than one drunken man, to my know- 
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ledge, in the south of Ireland, and not one in Waterford, Clon- 
mel, Cork, or Limerick! What a change !” 

The Irish excise revenue returns for the last’ quarter, espe- 
cially from the southern and western districts, fully corrobo- 
rate these various statements. We find it affirmed, upon what 
we know to be good authority, that “the periodical returns 
heretofore made from the local districts to the Excise-office in 
Dublin, yielded upon an average 20,000/. each, and those re- 
turns are made about every two months. ‘The Jast returns do 
not average more than from 200/. to 500. each. ‘The excise 
revenue of Ireland has considerably exceeded 1,000,000/. per 
annum. ‘The amount now received can scarcely reach half a 
million! Possibly it is much less, as whiskey has been the 
great source of excise revenue in this country. The tem 
rance system has been rapidly extinguishing this branch of 
revenue; and in several counties the sums now paid to the col- 
lectors would not defray a fourth part of the salaries of the 
staff of officers employed in the collection.” 

No doubt the returns from the eastern counties, which 
Father Mathew has been recently visiting, will speedily show 
a similar decrease. We should not be at all surprised to find, 
in the course of a few months, the million per annum reduced 
to a sum not much exceeding £100,000. For the reve- 
nue, however, we have no apprehensions. ‘The deficiency 
under one head will be rapidly supplied by a more than pro- 
portional augmentation under others—as that of tea, for ex- 
ample, which alone will probably compensate the chancellor of 
the exchequer for his temporary losses. But even were this 
not likely to be the result of the great moral revolution which 
is going on hefore our eyes, assuredly the solid ground-work 
thus laid for the regeneration of Ireland, would have been 
very cheaply purchased at the total sacrifice by the national 
treasury of a million sterling per annum. As to the inconve- 
nience which this change may cause to distillers and other 
traders engaged in the manufacture or sale of spirits in Ire- 
Jand, that also is a matter which may be easily amended. 
They would act wisely by taking their course at once, and 
transferring their capital to some other channel of employment. 

Some months ago, when the effect of Father Mathew's ope- 
rations began ta show themselves in very decided colours upon 
the surface of society, there were many who doubted the facts 
related concerning those operations, and perhaps a still greater 
number who looked upon the impulses towards temperance 
which thus simultaneously appeared in different parts of the 
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country, as mere fanaticism, or, at best, a sort of contagious 
sympathy, which must have speedily spent itself in resolutions 
not intended, or not possible, to be kept inviolable for any 
length of time. We have it now, however, upon evidence not 
to be disputed, that a very large number of persons, say at the 
least five hundred thousand, have scrupulously adhered to the 
pledge aering 8 period of three months. Here is a fact not to 

e denied, That some may relapse into their former bad ha- 
bits is highly probable, Human frailty tells us that we cannot 
depend upon the attainment of moral perfection, even by a 
long course of virtuous action, But making every allowance 
for the weak and vulnerable points of our common character, 
we think we ought not to be charged with fostering mere 
visionary hopes, if we congratulate ourselves and the country 
upon the events now going on in Jreland. 

We think that there are not a few strong guarantees for the 
permanence of the change that has already taken place. In 
the first place, the vice Tienes is of itself so disgust- 
ing, so injurious to happiness, health, and fortune, that when 
once it is abandoned, even for a short season, it is contemplated 
with a degree of horror which is a most powerful bar against 
the return of its ascendancy. In its absence, virtues are ac- 
quired not practised before—little stores of wealth are gained, 
before unknown—the hearth, formerly neglected, is now kept 
clean—the parents and the children, long accustomed to mere 
rags, are now comfortably clothed—the pot on the fire, hither- 
to familiar only with potatoes, now contains a leg of good 
mutton, or a piece of bacon well garnished with cabbage—the 
“rent” is easily paid—a cow is added to the two or three Pigs 
which in days scarcely yet gone by were the sole payers of the 
rent, all other sources of gain having been squandered on 
whiskey. It is morally impossible that those days of destitu- 
tion and misery can ever come back upon a people who have 
even for a short time become acquainted with the results of 
the temperance system. Add to these circumstances the feel- 
ing of self-respect, attested from all quarters to have been al- 
ready acquired by the practisers of temperance—the public 
shame that attends relapse—the diminution, by reason of the 
almost total extinction of distilleries and whiskey shops, of the 
occasions of temptation—the increased vigilance and renewed 
exhortations of the clergy of every religion, and the deeper 
impression which such exhortations must produce upon minds 
newly opened to the charms of those ever-admirable precepts 
that constitute the foundation of Christianity, The Coal s0- 
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cieties existing, or that soon will exist, in every quarter of the 
island, must also acquire a power within their districts which it 
will not be easy to overthrow, or even resist or elude to any ma- 
terial extent. These are all, as we humbly conceive, guaran- 
tees of the most satisfactory description for the realization of 
our best hopes on this most important subject. In short, as 
it appears to us, the relapse of any considerable portion of the 
Irish temperance societies into the habits of drunkenness, so 
long the disgrace, and hindrance to every effort for the amelio- 
ration, of that country, would now be a more astonishing 
change than even the sudden and sublime diversion from the 
ways of evil to those of every virtue, which has been recently 
effected in that country. It is comparable to no event re- 
corded in history, except the passage of the Israelites through 
the Red Sea. ‘The God who opened to his people that path 
through the waters, and closed them again upon the Egyp- 
tians, their chariots and horsemen, knows how to set up his 
barriers against the second captivity of a nation which he has 
just set free from a still more terrible oppressor. 

It is too soon yet to shape out all the political consequences 
which must follow from the moral changes now in progress 
through every part of Ireland. ‘Temperance must beget 
wealth; wealth — self-respect, self-government, knowledge, 
power, tranquillity, the amalgamation of all parties into one 
people, the promotion of Ireland from a province to a 
nation, The example set by this country cannot be with. 
out its effect upon England, upon Europe, upon the whole 
earth. Let but the seeds of regeneration be freely cast upon 
that earth, and at the harvest time assuredly shall come the 
good fruit. Vast movements of men from the courses of vice 
to those of virtue may be hereafter looked for, as the result of 
labours directed betimes to that grand object. Thus shall the 
paradise so long lost to human vision be restored, and the sons 
of men be embraced in the one great fold of religion, charity, 
and peace. 


—_—_ —_—_ 
EE ne er 








Art. VII.—Romish Review of “'The Roman Schism,” with 
Mr. Perceval’s Reply. [Episcopal Magazine and Church 
of England Warder, for May, June, July,and August, 1839.] 

HE Honourable and Rev. Arthur Philip Perceval’s Peace 

_ Offering and Roman Schism, were reviewed in the sixth 
number of this journal. As the author is a man of consider- 
able learning and repute, his reply to our strictures on the 
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latter of these works deserves examination. On the former 
occasion, our remarks ran out to a considerable length, and 
now we fear we must introduce the reader into details often 
prolix and sometimes uninteresting; however, we engage not 
to put his patience to so severe a test as we did before, and 
to be as brief as the importance of the discussion will allow. 

The rev. author has paid us the compliment of reprinting 
nearly the whole of our article in conjunction with his reply. 
This is far more than we were entitled to expect; and it at the 
same time indicates a wish to deal fairly, and a confidence in 
the justice of his cause. We readily yield him the advantage 
derivable from the presumption which a reader ordinarily 
forms in such cases. On the other hand, it would be unfair 
to draw a conclusion against us, from our not following his 
example in this particular. We shall quote largely from Mr. 
Perceval, taking care, whilst so doing, to avoid a certain 
practice which he seems studiously to have adopted. 

We allude to the manner in which he has reproduced our 
strictures in his pages. He has marred the grace of his libe- 
rality ; for with all this show of supererogatory generosity, 
there is a want of substantial fairness. It is not anatomy of 
the subject-matter, but hacking and mangling. Yet Mr. 
Perceval is no bungler; he can dissect and arrange skilfully 
when he has a mind to do so. Here we have paragraphs 
broken up capriciously ; the sequence of an argument dis- 
turbed, often fora paltry quirk orsneer: contradiction given 
to some assertion, and a diversive discussion raised upon it, 
without waiting for, or subsequently noticing, its accompany- 
ing qualification, or the reasons offered in its support. Of this 
mode of treating the subject, the reader will have some exam- 
ples before him hereafter, and it rests with him to say whether 
it do not form a considerable abatement to Mr. P.’s claims to 
the praise of liberality ; claims which otherwise we should be 
foremost to concede. As it is, Mr. Perceval has our thanks; - 
for we wish not to be exceptious; and on the matter to which 
we have alluded, we would rather abide by the opinion of any 
indifferent reader of his work, than contend for our own: 
the more so, because the rev. gentleman avers it to be his 
belief, that ‘‘ we do not. know what fair and plain dealing is.” 
( Reply, 400.) Certes, we have not formed so mean an estima- 
tion of his understanding; we are sure that he can discern 
and appreciate fair and plain dealing, and it must be his fault 
if he ever sin against his better knowledge; our aberrations 
he will, in mercy, consider as misfortunes only. But we will 
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waive this favour tendered by our generous opponent :—we 
would not deprecate the severity of his censure. There is 
indeed one personal imputation to which it will be necessary 
to advert, lest our silence should be misconstrued,—an impu- 
tation disgraceful indeed to him against whom it is levelled, 
iftrue; but if otherwise, equally disgraceful to the man who 
causelessly prefers it. For the rest, we are perfectly indiffe- 
rent. Mr. P. may describe us as “ drawing largely on the 
credulity or ignorance of our readers ;” he is at full liberty to 
affirm of a sentence expressing nothing but an undeniable 
fact, that, (Reply, 284) “a more foolish sentence was never 
written ;”* to characterise a paragraph containing an admo- 
nition to him to state his case fully and fairly, as “ all rub- 
bish,” (#5. 341), to tell his opponent,+ that “ he knows not of 
what he is writing ;” (id. 402), and without meeting his argu- 
ment, describe it ‘‘ as poor work indeed.” He may do this, 
and as much more of the kind as he may think becoming or 
serviceable, and we shall “let it pass for what it is worth ;” 
flocci, nauci, nihili. 

We begin with laying before our readers a few specimens 
of the temper and candour with which the writer thinks fit 
to conduct areligious enquiry. In speaking of the entireness 
of confession we observed :— 


“ If the Catholic believes that confession is the necessary remedy for 
mortal sin committed after baptism, he readily submits (if he value 
his soul) to the full disclosure of his guilt, whether of deed, or word, or 
thought. A judical office is held by the priest, and that office has 
its rules. The priest’s power is recognized to interrogate the penitent, 
that the disclosure may be, what the penitent firmly hen it ought 
to be, entire.”— Dublin Review, vol. iii. 502. 


Upon this Mr. Perceval remarks as follows :— 


“Aye, much virtue in an ‘if’t If the layman does, it is much 
more than many of the priests do, as is clear from the Council of 





* The reader shall see this very ‘ foolish’ sentence, and then he will be able to 
form his judgment of Mr. P.’s taste and temper. ‘* At Chalcedon the exposition of 
the Catholic faith as given by the Roman Pontiff, was adopted by the council as 
its own dogmatical decree.” Here is the ‘foolish’ sentence. We give the sequel 
of the paragraph which Mr. P. has interrupted. “ Peter was declared ‘ to have 
spoken by Leo: his successor and faithful interpreter had presided at their con- 
sult as the head over its members, or a father over his children,’ ’—(Synod. letter, 
Labbe iv. 883, seq.) Review, 481. 

+ Mr. P. is totally mistaken in ascribing the review of his work to Dr..Wise- 
man. That gentleman could have no knowledge of the paper, till some time after 
its appearance in print. 

{ Our respondent seems to think that there is a charm in the iteration of this 
form. We meet with it again and again. 
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Trent, which contemplates the case of priests making a jest of the 
whole affair as of common occurrence, and provides accordingly. But 
do the Romans,* as a body, believe that confession, such as practised 
in the Church of Rome, is binding on them by the law of God? Not 
so; they believe that they cannot go to heaven without the fiat of the 
sacerdotal judge, which they further believe it is in his breast to give 
or to withhold at pleasure; and they therefore think themselves under 
the necessity of submitting to any conditions, and this amongst the 
rest.”—Reply, 402. 

That is to say, the Council anathematizes those who declare 
with Luther, that the absolution pronounced in jest, is as valid 
as if it were pronounced seriously ; therefore the Council con- 
templates the case of priests making a jest of the “whole 
affair” as a common occurrence! and thence it is clear that 
many of the priests do not believe what they teach on the 
necessity of confession! The profanity was held by innovators 
not to vitiate the ministerial act ; the Council determines that 
it does vitiate it; and therefore those who teach what the 
Council teaches, are frequently guilty of the profanity. The 
Hon. and Rev. gentleman’s logic, is on a par with his charity. 
For his imputation on the laity, we are to accept, we suppose, 
the following words as proof. 

“ Such is the force, which the term [judicial act] made use of by the 
Tridentine Council bears; such is the power which that poet | ac- 
cording to the plain meaning of the language it uses, attributes to the 
priesthood ; and such is the power, which, practically speaking, it is 
clear from the transactions in Ireland, the denunciations at the altars, 
the threats at the election booths, the laity of the Roman Church 
believe their priests to be invested with, and under whieh they crouch 
with a slavish fear, more abjectly than the negro slaves beneath the 
overseer’s lash.” 

Whom have we here? Is it Perceval the Sligo Colonel, 
or Perceval the Surrey clergyman, that declaims in this strain ? 
Is it the soldier Orangeman, or the gentle Peace Offerer? 
We may be suspected of quoting from the files of the Stan- 
dard, instead of from the pamphlet before us ;—no, we quote 
from page 406 of the latter. They are the words of one, 
whose “sole aim and purpose was (in 1829), to endea- 
vour to defend and advance the sacred cause of Christianity, 
by the Christian means of promoting Christian truth and 
charity among all true Christians.” (Peace Offering, 164:) 
To be sure, it seems that he then erred, in one respect at 





* “They (the Paulician heretics) call us Romans,” says the Greek historian 
Cedrenus ; quoted by Pouget, i. 429. 
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least, ‘ from excess of charity,’ though he repels the attempt 
‘* to convict him of inconsistency.” (Reply 269.) Here then 
we have charity without excess; unadulterated truth. The 
priests are tyrants, the people under them are fools, and more 
degraded in mind than the negro slaves. Charity and truth! 
A foul libel on the one and the other, which we dismiss with 
this short remark. Even were the imputation on our coun- 
trymen true instead of being calumnious, it would not esta- 
blish what the accuser has taken upon himself to assert re- 
specting Catholics as “‘a body.” For Ireland is but a small 
portion of our Church, after all. Mr. P. knows nothing of 
the feelings of our laity:—we are willing to suppose this,— 
why then does he pretend to expound them ? 

He acknowledges as ‘‘ reasonable” our stricture (Review, 
501), on his inference from the fourth chapter (Sess. x1v) of 
the Council of Trent, ‘that attrition or the mere fear of punish- 
ment, isa sufficient disposition for attaining the grace of God 
in the sacrament,” [of penance.] ‘‘ And should I have occasion 
to reprint my work, I will [correct the error, of course,—No !] 
I will place my sentence thus:—Attrition, or the fear of 
punishment, provided there be hope of God’s pardon, and no 
present intention of committing sin, is held to be a sufficient 
preparation for the grace of God, in this would-be sacrament,* 
though there be neither detestation of sins past, nor any fixed 
resolution to avoid them for the time to come.” (Reply 401.) 

The Catholic’s feeling revolts at such a description of a 
sufficient preparation for the grace of God in the sacrament 
of penance. And the Protestant must be egregiously igno- 
rant of our tenets if he can believe it to be correct. However, 
as habitual misrepresentation will betray even the candid and 
intelligent into the grossest errors; as the subject is impor- 
tant in itself, and important as furnishing a test of Mr. Per- 
ceval’s accuracy, we give belowt extracts from two of our 





* “This would be sacrament.”? “In baptismo utique remissio peccatorum 
omnium est: quid interest utrum per peenitentiam an per lavacrum hoc jus 
sibi sacerdotes vindicent? Unum in utrogue mysterium est. Sed dicis quia in 
lavacro operatur mysteriorum gratia. Quid in peenitentia? Nonne nomen Dei 
operatur? Quid ergo? Ubi vultis vindicatis vobis Dei gratiam: ubi vultis 
repudiatis >” St. Ambrose, De Peenit. i. c. 8. (Ed. Ben. ii. 400.) 

+ Ferraris, Biblioth. (v. Poenit. art. ii.) “ Contritio in communi, prout est genus 
ad attritionem et contritionem est “ Dolor animi,” &c. Sic expresse Conc. Trid. 
Sess. xiv. c. 4... . Contritio sic generatim et in communi sumpta dividitur in 
contritionem perfectam et in contritionem imperfectam seu attritionem. Con- 
tritio simpliciter et absolute dicta est “ Dolor animi et detestatio peccati prop- 
ter Deum summe dilectum et super omnia, cum firmo proposito non peccandi de 
ceetero.” Contritio imperfecta, sive Attritio, est “ Dolor animi ac detestatio pec- 
cati contra Deum commissi, propter turpitudinem peccati vel metum inferni 
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divines, writers whose works are in common use, and the first. 
we have laid our hands upon. We will do more. We will 
give the document itself whence Mr. Perceval draws his infe- 
rence, and in his own version. ‘The extract is long, but well 
worthy of the reader’s attentive perusal. 

“ Contrition, which occupies the first place among the said acts of 
the penitent, is a grief of mind aud detestation for past sin, with an 
intention [purpose, proposito,] of not sinning for the future. But 
this motion of contrition was at all times necessary for obtaining the 
pardon of sins ; and in one who has lapsed after baptism, it then in- 
deed disposes for the remission of sin, if it be joined with confidence 
in the divine mercy, and a wish of performing the other things which 
are requisite for the due receiving of the sacrament. The holy Synod 
therefore declares, that this contrition contains not only cessation from 
sin, and the intention [purpose] and commencement of. a new life, 
but also a hatred of the old one, according to that saying, ‘ Cast 
away from you all your transgressions whereby .ye have trans- 
gressed, and make ye a new heart and a new spirit’. And cer- 
tainly, any one who shall consider the cries of the saints, “ Against 
Thee only have I sinned, and done this evil in thy sight. [ am 
weary of my groaning, every night wash IT my bed. I will recall 
before thee all my years, in the bitterness of my soul,’ and others 
of the same kind, will easily understand that they flowed from 
a vehement hatred of the past life, and detestation of the future.* 
The synod teaches moreover, that although it may sometimes happen 
that this contrition is perfected by charity, and reconciles a man to 
God before that this sacrament is actually received, nevertheless the 
reconciliation is not to be ascribed to the contrition, without the wish 
of the sacrament which is included in it. It declares also that imper- 





vel alterius mal: conceptus, cum FIRMO proposito non peccandi de cetero.... 
Unde Contritio et Attritio conveniunt in hoc quod uTRAQvUE est dolor super- 
naturalis cum proposito non peccandi de ceetero, sed differunt inter se et 
ratione motivi et ratione effectis.—Gabr. Antoine. (Tr. de Poen. art. I. Qu. I.) 
Contritio generice sumpta est animi dolor, &c..... Con. Trid. Sess. 14. 
c.4, Ut autem valeat ad remissionem mortalium sive intra sive extra sacra- 
mentum, necessario debet esse interna, supernaturalis universalis, efficaz, ap- 
pretiative summa. Dividitur in perfectam et imperfectam. Contritio perfecta, 
&c...Quare differunt specie, cum habeant diversa motiva: differunt etiam ex 
parte effectus, nam perfecta Deo reconciliat extra sacramentum, cum ejus voto ; 
non imperfecta: quoad cetera conveniunt. Qu. 6. Ad valorem et effectum 
sacramenti requiritur contritio formalis..cfficax, &c. Efficax et absoluta, ita 
ut excludat omnem affectum ad quodvis mortale et contineat propositum firmum 
servandi omnia mandata et ad mandatorum observationem necessaria, cujus- 
modi sunt destructio causarum peccati, &c..Nam Conc. Trid. Sess,.14. c. 4, re- 
quirit propositum, &c. To our Catholic readers all this doctrine is familiar: et 
pueri sciunt, With many Protestants it is otherwise ; and it is for such that 
this note is intended. When they have read it let them turn again to Mr..P.’s 
proposed alteration. ' 

*Thus far the Council has been speaking of contrition in general ; of that 
which is common to perfect and to imperfect contrition, It proceeds to note a 
specific difference between the two. 
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fect contrition, which is called attrition, since it is commonly conceived 
éither from a consideration of the vileness of sin. or the fear of hell 
and punishment, if it excludes sinful will, [voluntatem peccandi] and 
has hope of pardon, not only does not make a man a hypocrite and 
increase his sin, but is indeed the gift of God and the impulse of the 
Holy Ghost ; not indeed as yet indwelling, but only moving, whereby 
the penitent is assisted to prepare for himself a way to righteousness. 
And although it be unable of itself to bring the sinner to justification 
without the sacrament of repentance, yet does it dispose him to obtain 
the grace of God in that sacrament. For when the Ninevites were 
beneficially struck with this fear, they performed a repentance full of 
terrors, and obtained mercy from the Lord. Wherefore certain Catho- 
lic writers are falsely calumniated, [read, certain persons do falsely ca- 
lumniate Catholic writers, falso quidam calumiantur Catholicos scrip- 
tores} as if they had taught that the sacramentof repentance conferred 
grace without good dispositions on the part of the receivers, which the 
Church of God never i believed ; moreover, they falsely teach 
that contrition is extorted and forced, not free and voluntary.”—R. 
Schism, 252. 

Falso quidam calumniantur Catholicos: and the reader 
upon comparing Mr. P.’s above-cited inference with the state~ 
ment of doctrine just laid before him, will draw his inference, 
and observe an illustration of the remark. ‘That which is 
occasionally the cause, is by Mr. P. confounded with the 
effect. Attrition, (an imperfect grief of mind and detestation 
of past sin), is said to be commonly conceived either from one 
or other of two things specified; our author identifies it with 
the latter of these two things. The Council protests against 
the imputation of ascribing a salutary effect to the sacrament 
without good dispositions; our author represents it as holding 
that a detestation of sins past is not necessary. The Council, 
whilst condemning the error of those who asserted “ that the 
contrition which is the sequel of examination, recollection, 
and detestation of sins, does not prepare for God’s grace, nor 
remit sin, but rather makes a man e hypocrite and a greater 
sinner, and that such contrition is a forced and not a free sor- 
row,”—deliberately adopted( Padllav. storia, L.xii. 10)the word 
*¢ dispose” instead of the word “ suffice.” Mr. Perceval makes 
it assert that fear of punishment with hope of God’s pardon, 
and without present intention of sinning, is sufficient prepa- 
ration. The Council, in short, insists on the absolute necessity 
of internal sorrow, detestation of past sin, and purpose of not 
sinning hereafter. He excludes that detestation and all fixed 
resolution of amendment, as not being required. Mr. Per- 
ceval of course knows what fair dealing means: let the reader 
decide whether he act accordingly or no. 
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Let him also decide on the seemliness of the following 
inuendo :— 

“ Yea verily, is the distinction between venial and mortal sins and 
the necessity of priestly absolution for the latter, and not for the former, 
and the necessity of auricular confession for one and not for the 
other, are all these of divine institution; and will the Reviewer pled 
his salvation for it? If not, what is all this but an attempt to uphold 
in the sight of the lay readers of the Review, an imposture which in 
his secret soul he knows to be such ?”—p. 408. 


In reply to the appeal made to his conscientious belief, the 
Reviewer answers most explicitly, Yes: and having done so, 
recommends Mr. P. to consider in “ Ais secret soul,” how far 
it may become a Christian and a minister of the Gospel, to 
convey so foulan imputation. Certainly, there is not “ much 
virtue” in his if. But however aggrieved the party against 
whom this insinuation is directed may feel, he is aware that 
it is an ordinary weapon of controversy. Mr. P. has some- 
where remarked, (Peace Offering, pe “that the violence 
of excited and disappointed feeling will frequently provoke 
sentiments and expressions, which, when the temporary ex- 
citement has abated, and men have returned to their cool 
reason, will be anxiously disavowed.” Excited feeling no 
doubt gave birth to this accusation, and we shall not await its 
disavowal to assure its author that we heartily forgive him. 

Our subject having led us to allude to the creed commonly 
called the Athanasian, we remarked ( Review, 474), in a note : 
—‘ ‘That the venerable bishop of Alexandria was not its 
author, is universally allowed :” as we should say of the Psal- 
ter, that it is universally allowed that David was not the 
author of all the pieces in that collection; speaking of course 
with reference to the present time, and of the opinion of those 
who have considered the question, not of times past, or of the 
popular notion which the title may perpetuate. Mr. Perceval 
affects a great deal of wonder at our statement, smiles at our 
inconsistency, gives us, alla rinfusa, a number of testimonies 
from the ninth century down to the end of the seventeenth, 
and winds up his list with a general reference to Bingham 
and Comber. On the alleged inconsistency we shall speak 

resently. ‘The real question turns entirely on this point :— 
hether it be untrue to say, that it is universally allowed that 
the creed bearing the name of St. Athanasius is the work of 
another author? A list of ancient writers, however respect- 
able, cannot decide this question. It is now more than a 
century since Dupin observed on this creed, “‘ Présentement 
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tout le monde convient qu’il n’est pas de lui.” ( Biblioth. 11. St. 
Athan.) And Cave: ‘* genuinum Athanasii opus non esse, satis 
indicat quod,” &c. (Hist. Lit. p. 123. Ed. 1720.) Of subse- 
quent writers we know but two, and those of the last century, 
who have endeavoured to accredit the old opinion. But Mr. 
P. refers his readers to Bingham and Comber. It may be 
supposed that these are positive against us. Even so, our 
assertion would remain unshaken, for we speak of the present 
time. But what says Comber, in a work written one hundred 
and sixty years ago? He undertakes to prove,t} that “ it is 
very probable Athanasius was the author thereof.” He after- 
wards observes, “‘ It hath borne his name in all the world for 
many hundred years, if not from the first composition,” which 
may be very true, but is little to the present purpose. What 
says Bingham, in a work written more than a century ago ? 
The best and latest critics make no question that it is to be 
ascribed to a Latin author.” (B.x. 4.) What says his con- 
temporary Dr. Nicholls? who is elsewhere (p. 471), a high 
authority with Mr. Perceval. “It is plain that Athanasius 
was mot the author of it, because it does not appear to have 
been known till the siath century.” (Comm. on C. Pr.) 
Mr. P. should have shewn that the verdict of these critics had 
been set aside, before he called us to account for abiding by it. 

But then our “consistency” in appealing to Baronius and 
Orsi, as ample vouchers for the use of images in the ancient 
Church, and on this question of authorship making Baronius 
and a host of others pass for nothing. (ib. 274.) Baronius 
was cited as recording a fact witnessed by a whole city during 
his lifetime. Orsi was cited as appealing to the researches 
of antiquarians of his day in cemeteries. Therefore, we ought, 
for consistency sake, to have abandoned “ the best and latest 
critics,” and adhered to the opinion of Baronius, on the au- 
thorship of a formulary written some ages before his time. 
What side of this literary question we were pledged to by 
“consistency,” after quoting Orsé with reference to urns and 
cups, we do not exactly know; Mr. P. perhaps can tell us: 
we suspect Orsi would have required us to abandon Baronius. 
A hard fate this, superinduced by consistency. We might 
have been required to hold the two opposite opinions at once. 
Be this as it may, Mr. Perceval’s requisition is a singular and 
a pleasant one. ‘Take an author for a voucher of one thing, 
you must follow him in all. So, quote the early fathers, and 





+ Companion to the Temple, 350, Ed. 1676, 
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you must admit with them the genuineness of the Sybilline 
oracles, and hold with them on the history of the Greek ver- 
sion of the Bible. Or, were an English rector to publish 
some account of discoveries made in opening a tomb (Bishop 
Bowthe’s for instance) in view of his parishioners, and offer 
some natural inferences regarding ancient customs, his narra- 
tive must not be quoted, his inferences must not be admitted, 
unless what that same rector may opine ona question of 
authorship be admitted also; unless Cyril, the author of the 
Catecheses, and Cyril the tractator of St. John, be allowed 
to be the same person. (Peace Offering, 25, 26,173, compared.) 

On the question of presidency at the Council of Nice, we 
referred to Gelasius of Cyzicum. Mr. P. had maintained that 
none of the Greek historians had mentioned the presidency of 
Osius. Gelasius, a Greek historian, has given, as an extract 
from Eusebius, what appears to us a clear proof of it. Mr. 
Perceval condescends, now, to listen to Gelasius on this sub- 
ject; as well as on another, where his authority is paramount 
with him: but he marvels at our ‘ consistency’ in appealing to 
that writer (for a fragment of Eusebius on the presidency in 
the council), when in our note (on celibacy), we aver that we 
are satisfied that what this same Gelasius has elsewhere re- 
ported, respecting a discourse of St. Paphnutius, is a fiction.* 





* We will refer to some of the authorities which led us to this conclusion. Ist. 
The explicit language of St. Jerome, Ep. 50, ad Pamm. p. 110, ed. Basil.—and 1 
contr. Vigil, T. ii, 121. 2nd. That of St. Epiphanius, Her. 59, T. i. 496, ed. Petav. 
These authors wrote about fifty years after the Council of Nice: Socrates and 
Sozomen more than a century, and Gelasius more than a century and a half. 
3rd. The second canon of the second Council of Carthage, “ ut episcopi presby- 
teri et diaconi..etiam ab uxoribus se abstineant.” And in decreeing thus, ‘they 
professed to abide by “ antiquity.” ib. {This was less than seventy years after the 
Council of Nice. ‘These authorities will shew that we had some ground for the 
opinion we expressed. Mr. P. seems to think that we insinuated that Socrates 
did not give the story of St. Paphnutius, Nothing was farther from our inten- 
tion. We remarked on his singling out Gelasius, who omits a circumstance 
which two more ancient historians mention, and which has a bearing on the 
“constrained (?) celibacy of the clergy :”—(R. S. 328) the point in question. 

As we are on the subject of clerical celibacy, we will make a few further re- 
marks. The second council of Lateran, canon 7, forbad the hearing of masses 
offered by priests who were married. (R. Sch. 127.) That these priests had con- 
tracted an engagement to continency, is beyond dispute. That a ‘ copulation” 
after a vow of continency was held sinful long before this time, Mr. Perceval may 
learn from St. Augustine, (De Adulterinis Conjug. i. 24. tom. vi. p. 295) to say 
nothing of Ll Tim. v. 12. Yet Mr. P. describes the canon in question as a revival 
of a feature of the Eustathian heresy, condemned at Gangre. (R. S. 38, 345.) 
A word or two on this heresy. From the Synodal letter (Coleti, ii. 428), and from 
Socrates, (Reading, 158,) it appears that its partizans, among their innumerable 
extravagancies, (“for each one of them, after abandoning the church rule, had his 
peculiar whim for law,” like modern Protestants,) prohibited marriages, regard- | 
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That is to say; take all, or none. Drink deep, nay, drink the 
whole, or taste not. You find it difficult to reconcile an his- 
torian’s (or even several historians’) narrative, with the asser- 
tions contained in earlier writers; you satisfy yourself that 
the latter are more credible. You may be wrong, you ma 
he right, in your conclusions, No matter : your “ consistency” 
is at stake ; you have adopted the historian in one instance, 
you must follow him throughout. Or “with what face can 
you appeal to him” (for one thing, the quotation of a lost 
fragment), “when you declare yourself satisfied,” (after exami- 
nation of vouchers and balancing of evidence,] ‘‘ that what he 
records [on another thing,] is a fiction?” Be consistent. 
*‘ This is a sort of consistency which has not entered into our 
definition of the term.” 

Mr. Perceval will not be displeased with us, if we apply 
his own canon (acanon mirificum in its way, certainly), to 
his own work. ‘‘ With what face” can he ever appeal to 
Theodoret for instance, when he sets aside his declaration that 
at Sardica, (Theod. 11. 7. comp. 1. 7.) mevrneovra kat draxoavy 
ovvn\Oov apyteperc, we didacke ra madara Oyynpara, using the same 
word, (and Socrates does the like: Socrates 11.20, comp.1.8.) 
as when mentioning the number that actually came to Nice ? 
** With what face” can he cite (R. Schism, 419) the thirty- 
sixth canon of the Council of Elvira, inhibiting the use of 
pictures in churches,—an inhibition, by the way, which the 
Anglican Church does not uniformly obey,—but with what 
face can he cite this canon against us, when by another canon 
of this same council, (the 31st) total continence is charged on 
bishops, priests, deacons, and subdeacons, under penalty of 
deprivation. Yet this latter canon ‘is to pass for nothing.” 
Once more: “ with what face” can he cite the Quinisext 
council of Constantinople, canons 13, 36, and 15, whilst the 
members of his sect are freely allowed to violate the strict in- 
junction of canon 67, to refrain from blood and things strangled, 





ing all those in the nuptial state, as without hope before God. In detestation of 
marriage they would neither pray in the house of married people, nor assist at the 
oblation when performed by a priest who retained the wife he had married before 
his ordination. They regarded that oblation as an “ abominable thing.” Now 
Mr. Perceval knows, (Peace Offering, p. 146,) in what light we regard marriage. 
He knows that we hold, that the sanctity of the oblation, or of a sacrament, is not 
affected by the moral worth of the minister. He knows that this was a distinctly 
recognized principle at the time (Gratian, D. 32, 4. p. § 5), and that the purpose 
of the enactment at Lateran was, to compel the clergy to keep their vows. He 
knows too, that there is a difference between a lawless party, who set ecclesiasti- 
eal rule at defiance, and a council, which has power to frame disciplinary enact- 
ments, and impose their observance as a duty, And yet, he would make the 
question to turn entirely upon the holiness or unholiness of married presbyters.— 
Reply, 467. 
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(Coleti, v111. 1379); and he with his fellow-clergymen habitually 
disobey the charge, (canon 32) to mingle water with the wine 
in the sacramental cup ;—a charge, like that of the other just 
quoted canon, enforced under penalty of deposition.* We 
could go on almost ad infinitum, with such examples in illus- 
tration of Mr. Perceval’s golden rule. It is his, let him abide 
by ‘it. It is none of ours. And were it not that the Rev. 
gentleman so constantly labours to apply it against us, as has 
been seen and will be seen hereafter in some additional in- 
stances, we should have hardly thought it worth while to notice 
it at sucha length. 

We briefly adverted (Review 480) to “the position of the 
Roman Church, its recognized prerogatives, and its services to 
the cause of Christian truth,” during the perilous times when 
Arianism or Eutychianism had well nigh overborne it. Toa 
short historical review, exhibiting some of the evidences of 
these prerogatives, we subjoined an admission of Casaubon, 
that ‘‘for many ages, God employed the instrumentality of 
the Roman pontiffs to preserve the integrity of doctrine and 
belief.” And from the historical edhuiane at which we 
glanced, from undeniable facts which we stated, we ventured 


to deduce (Review, 481) this inference :—‘ Rome may, then, 
we suppose, be allowed to style herself the mother and mis- 
tress of Churches.” Mr. Perceval, anxious, we suppose, to re- 


trieve his character as a logician, sets himself to draw up an 
argument in syllogistic form. Unluckily, however, he mis- 
takes the above admission of Casaubon for the historical 
premises to which that admission was subjoined by us; and 
whilst very ingeniously labouring to demonstrate that the in- 
strumentality of a Church in preserving the integrity of doc- 
trine, is an insufficient warrant for assigning to that Church 
the high dignity we have claimed for Rome, contrives very 





* “If therefore any bishop or priest do not according to the order delivered by 
the apostles, and in offering the spotless sacrifice, mingle water with the wine, 
let him be deposed, as one who imperfectly shews forth the mystery, and inno- 
vates in what is delivered,” (Coleti, t. vii. p. 1363.) St. Cyprian declares it to be 
“‘ Dominica traditio :” he describes the cup at the institution as “mixtugs calix,” and 
seems to place the offering of mere wine, on a level with the offering of mere 
water ‘Offeri aqua sola non potest, quomodo nee vinum solum potest. . Sic vero 
calix Domini non est aqua sola aut vinum solum, nisi ytrumque sibi misceatur.” 
(Ep. 63, ad Cecil. p. 154. Ed. Ox.) Mr. P. quotes from this letter, (R. S, 443) 

ut is prudently silent on the necessity of the‘ mixtus calix.” We need hard] 
add that he omits the two just cited clauses. But how came the Anglican Chureh 
to discard so venerable, and, as St. Cyprian shews in this letter, so significant a 
rite? Mr.Perceval will tell us : “ It was one, among many other estimable rites, 
which were removed to satisfy the senseless objections of Calvin and other fu- 
reigners,’-—R. Schism, 402. 
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cleverly to slip the evidences of the recognition of Rome’s 
prerogatives, hoping that his readers will be as forgetful as he 
is cunning. Some poct has said, 
*‘ Ttala protuleris si quinque recondita verba, 
Non ideo prudens atque disertus eris.” 


And Mr. Perceval may as well remember, that the mere utter- 
ance of “ Imprimis negatur major,” will not turn a cavil into 
an argument, or make the utterer a logician. 

But, the Bishops at Constantinople incidentally styled 
Jerusalem the mother of all Churches. “ We ‘acknowledge 
the most venerable Cyril, most beloved of God, to be bishop 
of the Church of Jerusalem, which is the mother of all 
Churches.” (R. Schism, 32.) This extract, with the three 
lines of the original Greek, a reference to the document 
whence it is taken, and Mr. Perceval’s judgment of its drift, 
(against the claim of the Church of Rome to be considered 
the mother of all Churches) is honoured with a clear page. 
We made three remarks on this obiter dictum, so important 
in Mr. Perceval’s judgment. ‘The second of them he has not 
noticed; the first and third he has; and the reader shall see 
how. In reply to our observation that ‘if the title be equi- 
pollent in both documents, ‘ the professio fidei’ of Pius 1V, 
and the synodical letter, the modern Church of England owes 
obedience to that of Jerusalem,” Mr. Perceval rejoins,— 


«“ Tf the title be equipollent, ‘ much virtue in an if.’ Who ever 
dreamed that the fathers in the second general council contemplated 
the schismatical and heretical proposition which Pope Pius couched 
in the tenth article of his new creed ?”—p. 285. 


If the title imply not direction and government, how can 
the attribution of the title be cited against the professio 
fidei, good Mr. Perceval? if it mean only priority of esta- 
blishment, and a consequent dignity and claim to regard, what 
conflict can there be between the bishops of the second general 
council, and Pope Pius? For as we remarked in the third 
place :— 

“« Mr. Perceval must allow us Catholics to know and to believe as 
well as himself, that it was at Jerusalem the Christian Church was 
first formed, that it was thence the word of God went forth to all the 
world. (Luke xxiv. 47). {n this sense Jerusalem was the mother of 
ail Churches.* Rome, with which Irenzeus, in his day, declared 





* Here Mr. Perceval interposes his lively comment. He could brook no delay : 
the effervescence would have subsided, and the smack have been lost. May we 
recommend to his consideration, this maxim of a writer with whom he is well 
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. a 
every church must agree, is the mother and mistress of all churches, 
as a directive and controlling power (so we believe) over all Churches 
within the Catholic pale has been entrusted to her. It is in this sense 
that the profession applies to her that title."—Review, 481. 
Now for the reply, 


“ Jerusalem was, Rome is, the mother of all Churches. Then 
Nicodemus’ question is answered, and a greater difficulty than his has 
been overcome. The Church of Jerusalem, it appears, has entered 
into the womb of her own daughter, and been born again: so that she 
who was the mother is now the daughter; and vice versi. Well ! 
we live in an age of wonders, and must learn not to be surprised at 
anything.”—Perceval, 285. 

No, not even at seeing a clergyman turning to his Bible and 
extracting matter of a jest from it. Some plain people may 
think this not over edifying, if ‘‘ not surprising.” Be that as 
it may, the question to be considered here is,—does Mr. Per- 
ceval’s jest overturn the above distinction of signification in the 
title as applied to the churches of Jerusalem and of Rome, 
respectively ? No, it confounds two things, between which a 
marked distinction was drawn. ‘The warrantableness of the 
distinction has not been disputed or even denied ; the reader 
looks for an argument, and he gets —a jest.* 

In the foregoing extract from the Review, it will be ob- 
served, we referred to St. Irenzeus as declaring that every 
church must agree with the Roman Church ; and we cited in 
our margin the testimony of that father, ‘* Ad hanc enim 
ecclesiam propter potiorem principalitatem necesse est omnem 
convenire ecclesiam, hoc est qui sunt undique fideles.” We 
added, “ the original of the passage is lost; but there is little 
doubt that convenire is the rendering of cupPaverv. Now we 





acquainted: ‘Optimus lector est qui dictorum intelligentiam expectet ex dictis 
potius quam imponat, et retuleritmagis quam attulerit ; neque cogat id videri dictis 
contineri, quod ante lectionem presumpserit intelligendum.” (Hilar. de Trin. I.) 
This system of interrupting at convenience, must be called an “ ingenious device.” 

* We will here insert a few lines of one of Innocent [11s letters on the subject. 
“ Jerusalem was prior in time, Rome is prior in dignity. Andrew was first called, 
his brother Peter was first in rank. The Church of Jerusalem might be called 
mater fidei, quoniam ab ea sacramenta fidei processerunt; that of Rome mater fide- 
lium, quoniam privilegio dignitatis universis fidelibus est preelata The synagogue 
was mater ecclesia, quoniam et ipsa precessit ecclesiam et ecclesia processit ab 
ipsa, and the Church is mater generalis, que novo semper fetu faecunda concipit, 
parit et nutrit, &c.” We leave it to the reader to say, whether there be not more 
sense in these distinctions and explanations, than in Mr. P.’s jest. In the letter 
from which we have been quoting, occur those words of St. Hilary, which on a 
former occasion we commended to our Rev. author’s attention. “ Intelligentia 
dictorum ex causis est assumenda dicendi, quum non res sermoni sed rei sermo sit 
subjectus.”—Innoc. III. Opp. ii. 517. (Cologne, 1575.) 

VOL, VIII.—NO. XVI. . KK 
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are warranted in explaining this word by “‘ to agree.” Mr. P. 
makes some courteous remarks on our scholarship, which we 
shall answer to, not by returning the compliment, but by 
shewing his mistakes. Ist. ‘‘ When convenio is used to ex- 
press agreement, it is followed by the dative case; whereas 
here it has the accusative with a preposition, signifying 
having recourse to.” ‘The closing remark might have been 
spared; for it is “having recourse to” what the logicians 
would call petitio principii, or taking for granted what is in 
dispute, and we are here examining just this very thing, 
whether convenire do signify “ having recourse to,” or “ agree- 
ing.” Well, “when convenio is used to express agreement, 
it is followed by the dative case.” Generally so, Mr. Perceval, 
not always. Take this example from St. Ambrose :* “ percunc- 
tatus episcopum est si cum episcopis catholicis, hoc est si cum 
Romana ecclesia conveniret ;” or ifon this highly momentous 
question we must have classical authority, then Cicero will 
furnish one (Jn Verrem. Ac. 11. 1. 4, n. 147): “ L. Lucullum 
sororis filium guicum optime convenisset.” Or again, if Mr. P. 
insists on our shewing the verb with the preposition, (not sig- 
nifying “ having recourse to,” but signifying agreement or 
adaptation), then let him accept of this (De Finib. iii. n. 46) : 
‘ut si cothurni laus illa esset ad pedem apte convenire.” But 
in good sooth, why should the Latin of a translation like that 
of Irenzus’ work be scanned by rules of classic usage? It is 
close and servile, as Mr. P. well knows; and its author, 
although in this instance he has not, as we have seen, used an 
unexampled construction, yet evidently wished to be ‘‘ verbo 
verbi fidus interpres,” little concerned for good Roman 
words or Roman phrases. 2nd. Mr. Perceval admits that 
vp Paw is occasionally used in the sense we have ascribed to 
it, but contends that “‘ whenever it is so, it has the dative case 
after it and mot the accusative.” We shall examine this canon 
presently. 3rd. “ But what ground, he asks, has the Reviewer 
for saying there is little doubt that convenire in the sense in 
which he wishes it to be translated, stands for cvpPBaweev ?” 
Instead of waiting for our reply, he gives an answer to his 
question himself: “ None whatever but his own imagination.” 





* De excessu Satyri. Satyrus had escaped shipwreck, and on landing, (probably 
on the coast of Sardinia) had ‘‘addressed himself to the bishop of the place, in 
order to be immediately baptized ; but first asked him whether he was in commu- 
nion with the Catholic bishops, that is, with the Church of Rome, says St.Ambrose, 
and finding that he took part with the schism of Lucifer, (Bishop of Cagliari) he 
chose rather to venture upon the sea again, than to receive baptism from a schis- 
matic.”—Butler. We put the same question to the establishment bishops. 
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Had he waited, he would have seen that the Reviewer was 
not an imaginative conjecturer, but one, who, on questions of 
verbal criticism as on all others, is willing to follow those who 
have learning to recommend their opinion. Had we thought 
our interpretation would be regarded as novel or singular, we 
should have confirmed it by referring to that author whom 
we are going to quote. We might cite Catholic critics; but 
an anti-Catholic one will be more convincing. Mr. Perceval 
may read and learn too, if he will. 

Salmasius* observes as follows on the passage :— 

“« Necesse est, dicit, omnem Ecclesiam convenire ad Romanam; id 
est, ut Greece locutus fuerat Irenzeus, ovpBacvew mpoc ry Twy pwyawy 
exkAnovay, quod significat concordare in rebus fidei ac doctrina cum 
Romana Ecclesia,...2vpPBavery mpoc rewa eque usitatum Greecis ac 
oupPavery rev. Unde apud Thucydidem ovveByoar mpoc rovc 
Aaxedatpovtove, convenerunt cum Lacedemoniis, pactum fecerunt. 
Tta Ireneum locutum constat loco quem supra adduximus, quem 
malus auctor Latinitatis grecissans dixit, ad hance. . pro cum hac 
convenire.” .. . 


And again 
“ Vult igitur Ecclesiam Romanam, ut principalem, id est primam 


et omnium maxime puram, typum et exemplum ceteris debere esse 
doctrine sinceritatis et apostolice traditionis custodiende.” 


This was our ground for saying there was “little doubt.” 
Salmasius is more decisive ; constat is his word. Upon his 
authority, and that of many others, and not upon our “ own 
imagination,” did we feel authorized to assert that there was 
“littledoubt.” The French critichas dispensed with ouranswer 
to Mr. Perceval’s second remark. Otherwise, “ we have little 
doubt,” other examples in abundance are accessible, and only 
await transcription. 

“ But we shall best ascertain Irenzus’s views upon the 
obligation, which the Reviewer wishes he had stated, of agree- 
ing with Rome, by his own conduct.” Well, be it so. He 
fittingly or becomingly (mpconxovrwe raparver,decenter admonet) 
admonished or exhorted Victor of Rome “ not to cut off whole 
churches from church-communion.” His judgment on the 
question in dispute was in agreement with that of the Roman 
bishop, but in a written letter he dissuaded the stern course 
to which he was minded. Whether Victor actually excom- 
municated the Asiatics, as Mr. P. unhesitatingly affirms, or 
only threatened to do so, as good many writers contend, we 








* De Primatu Papa, cap. y. page 65. Leyden, 1465. 
KK2 
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shall not stop to enquire. Our business is with St. Ireneeus. 
We have seen what he did, and his conduct is in Mr. P.’s view 
the best key to the interpretation of his words. He remon- 
strated with the bishop of Rome ona matter of church polity ; 
ergo he did not admit that the Roman Church afforded that 
standard of faith with which all other churches must agree. 
We hope our logical opponent will put this argument into a 
syllogism. Meanwhile, we will furnish him with some three 
or four instances of ‘ decent admonitions,” (aye, sharp re- 
bukes if he like it better, and choose to make St. Ireneeus a 
party to the letter of the Asiatics) given to popes by bishops, 
and not by bishops only, but presbyters. Our first example 
shall be St. Columban, who in 613,* wrote a strong letter to 
Boniface IV, on the subject of the three chapters. (Cave H. 
Lit. 352.) Columban was as earnest a Roman Catholic never- 
theless, as Rome could desire. St. Bernard of Clairvaux has 
exhibited, in his admirable treatise De Consideratione, a de- 
scription of papal prerogative the most splendid that was ever 
drawn ; (Zib. ii. 8.) That same treatise contains sundry admo- 
nitions and rebukes nevertheless, which shew alike the keen- 
ness of the writer’s pen, and the intrepid sincerity of his 
temper. Our countryman, Grossetete of Lincoln (Lingard, 
H.E.iii.179), has inculcated the strictest reverence and obedi- 
ence to the see of Rome, and yet could withstand the pontiff to 
the face ; and his rebuke was listened to. We might cite the 
instance of the venerable cardinal Bellarmine’s admonishing 
of Clement VIII, the very pontiff who invested him with the 
purple. We might come down, in fact, to our own times. 
But enough on Mr. Perceval’s notion, that to admonish or 
remonstrate with the occupant of a station, is inconsistent 
with the recognition of pre-eminence and authority. 

The “ potior principalitas” of which St. Irenzeus speaks as 
belonging to Rome, we think should be explained as “ the 
eminent primacy.”+ A few references to ecclesiastical writers 
may serve to confirm or illustrate this interpretation. St. 
Cyprian: “ad Petri cathedram atque ad ecclesiam principalem 





* We give the date; for it appears (Episc. Magaz. 487) that “the Popish 
heresy was now in the vigour of youth, having commenced in the year 606, when 
Phocas conferred on Boniface the title of universal bishop.” This chronologist 
is a great enemy to the rosary. He begins his attack as follows :—* In these days 
of rebuke and blasphemy, when the Romish superstition is making such rapid 
strides towards the est&blishment of its tyrannical supremacy, it becomes neces- 
sary for us petty men to ascertain,’’ &e. 

+ Salmas. ubi supra. Principalis illius evi usu idem quod primus et precipuus. 
Unde principales curiarum qui primi et decuriones dicti....Potior itaque prin- 
cipalitas apud illum Irenzij interpretem ro eZauperov mpwreor. 
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unde unitas sacerdotalis exorta est.” (Ep. 59, p. 135.) St. 
Augustine: ‘‘ apostolices cathedree principatus.” (Ep. 43. t. 
ii. 69.) St. Prosper, or a contemporary writer: ‘‘ Que 
(Roma) tamen per apostolici sacerdotii principatum amplior 
facta est arce religionis quam solio potestatis.” (De Vocat. Gent. 
ii. 16.) Avitus of Vienne, a century later, writing (Ad Faus- 
tum et Symm. Coleti v. 501), in the name of the churches of 
Gaul: “ principatum generalis Ecclesie.” We regard St. 
Irenseus’s words as declarative of the prerogative of the Church 
of Rome; Mr. P. as allusive to Rome being the imperial 
city. He engages to justify his interpretation by a reference 
to the third canon of Constantinople, as compared with the 
twenty-eighth of Chalcedon. The one decrees as follows :— 
‘¢ Let the bishop of Constantinople have rank next after the 
bishop of Rome, for Constantinople is New Rome.”* The 
other is to the following effect. We quote our author’s own 
version :— 

(2. Sch. 43.) Canon xxviii. (Against the Roman grounds 
for Ecclesiastical precedency.) ‘* We, everywhere following 
the decrees of the holy fathers, and acknowledging the canon 
which has been just read of the 150 bishops most dear to God, 
do also ourselves decree and vote the same things concerning 
the precedency (rv mpeaPelwv) of the most holy Church of 
Constantinople, new Rome ; for the fathers, with reason, 
gave precedency to the throne of old Rome, because it was 
the imperial city ; and the 150 bishops beloved of God, 
moved by the same consideration, awarded equal precedency 
to the most holy throne of New Rome, reasonably judging that 
a city which is honoured with the government and senate 
should enjoy equal rank, (xpeoBewr) with the ancient queen, 
Rome; and like her be magnified in ecclesiastical matters, 
having the second place after her,” [keep to your Greek, Mr. 
Perceval 3 Kplvayrec, THY Baorrsia kai ovyAnry Tysnetcav TOW Kai 
rév iowy atodavovoay mpeaPelwy TH mpecBurépg Bandlor ‘Pwyn cat 
év otc Exkd., we Exelvny, peyadbvedae Todypao. .. judging that the 





* Mr. Perceval complains of our omitting the final clause, and consequently 
placing a period where there is only a comma in the text. (Reply, 288.)}—We 
admit the justice of his complaint, at the same time assuring him that the omis- 
sion was not designed. He will perhaps excuse us the more readily, if we remind 
him that he has done the same at p. 352, quoting a fragment of a sentence from 
p- 498 of the Review, to screen himself from the charge of uncharitableness, in 
asserting that there have been “‘ many avowed infidels in the ranks of our priest- 
hood.” On this subject we have no wish to recriminate, although Mr. P. thinks 
proper to repeat the accusation by an insulting question. We will answer the 
Reviler in the words of the Peace-Offerer. ‘ An opportunity was afforded (at the 
era of the Revolution in France), for ninety-nine out of every hundred of her’ 
clergy, to shew how infinitely above all worldly considerations they prized the 


religion they professed.”—p. 130. Would the Church of England do more under 
similar circumstances ? 
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city honoured with the government and senate, and enjoying 
equal rank with the ancient queen Rome, should, like her, 
be magnified in ecclesiastical matters also] “but so that (cat 
&ore) the metropolitans alone of the Pontic, Asiatic, and Thra- 
cian dioceses, and also the bishops among the barbarians in 
the said dioceses, shall be ordained by the aforesaid most holy 
throne of the [most] holy Church of Constantinople.........” 

** We shall best ascertain the Council’s views on that rank 
which Mr. Perceval wishes it had allotted to Constantinople, 
by its own conduct.” This wasMr. Perceval’s rule just now ; 
of course he will “ abide by it” at present. Now, at the close 
of along discussion which ensued upon the reading of this 
canon and the sixth of Nice and canons of Constantinople, 
the apyovrec declared :—‘‘ From what has been done, and from 
the disposition of cach one, we discern that before all things 
the primacy and the peculiar honour (ra TOWTELA Kat THY eLauperov 
rynv) according to the canons, is preserved to the beloved of 
God the archbishop of Old Rome; that on the other hand it is 
expedient that the most holy archbishop of Constantinople, 
New Rome, enjoy the same privileges of honour (rwy avrwy 
mpeofewy tne tysnc) and that the authoritative power of ordain- 
ing the metropolitans,” &c. (Coleti. 1v. 1756, ed. Ven. 1728.) 
A general acclaim from the bishops followed upon this dis- 
course. “A just vote. So we all say,” &c. The Council 
addresses a synodical letter to Rome, requesting the confirm- 
ation of this award of honour, by the pope’s decree. As 
we before observed, their language is as deferential as that of 
the Council of Trent. ‘‘ Rogamus igitur et tuis decretis nos- 
trum honora judicium: et sicut nos capiti in bonis adjecimus 
consonantiam, sic et summitas tua filiis quod decet adimpleat.” 
St. Leo refused, and on what grounds? and alleging what au- 
thority? His grounds were, not that his primacy was ques- 
tioned, not that an equal in authority was set up, not that his 
rank of “ father” or of “head” was stated to be assigned to 
him because his see was “ the imperial city :” his grounds of 
refusal were, that the canon for which his confirmation was 
prayed, was an invasion of the rights of two other patriarchs, 
an injury to the ancient privileges of metropolitans, (viz. those 
of Thrace, Pontus, and Asia), an infraction of the statutes of 
Nice.* These were the grounds of his refusal to impart that 
force and sanction which Anatolius himself, in an exculpatory 
letter, declared had been reserved to his anthority. ‘‘ Quum 





* Ep. 80, (Ed. Quen. p. 300) Non convellantur provincialium jura primatuum, 
nee privilegiis antiquitus institutis metropolitani fraudentur antistites. Nihil 
Alexandrie sedi ejus quam per S. Marcum, &c..Antiochena quoque Ecclesia 
&c..Of his own not a word, 
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et sic gestorum vis omnis et confirmatio auctoritati vestre bea- 
titudinis fuerit reservata.” On what authority did he annul 
the canon? ‘That of being the occupant of the throne of the 
old imperial city. No. By the authority of St. Peter. “In 
irritum mittimus, et per auctoritatem beati Petri apostoli 
generali prorsus definitione cassamus.” Had the pope na 
right beyond the patriarchal ; none beyond and above those 
declared to have been awarded to the throne of the old 
imperial city, never would the fathers of Chalcedon, intent 
as they were on the exalting of Constantinople to the rank 
of the second patriarchate, have admitted the mpwrea and the 
ekarperov ryuny of Rome; never would they have craved the 
sanction of its bishop for their vote; never would the indivi-+ 
dual who was most interested in that vote taking effect at once, 
have admitted that ‘all its force’? had been reserved to him. 
The mere vote would at once have put him on a complete 
equality with the Roman bishop. The history of this very 
canon which is alleged against the papal supremacy, is a clear 
attestation of that supremacy : in addition to the patriarchal 
rights which are there traced to conciliar decrees, (Nicene 
canon 6), the pope is recognized by the request made to him, 
and shewn, by the course he adopts, to have others also ; 
not traced, nor pretended to be traced, to the decrees of the 
fathers. 

The Council of Lateran, with Innocent the Third at its 
head, awarded to Constantinople the first place next after 
Rome. This compliance furnishes our author with subject for 
scurrilous derision and invective. We are not moved by it, 
except it be to pity. Nothing can satisfy the good man. 
“ Rome insists on her bye-laws once passed,” her legislation 
is unwise: she relaxes them, then she is inconsistent. But 
we must hasten onward, and rapidly too, or we shall never 
have done. We cannot notice every point at issue between 
the Rev. respondent and ourselves; at the same time we are 
aware that our omissions will be represented as tacit acknow- 
ledgment of inability to justify our previous statements, or to 
encounter remarks by which they are impugned. We are 
prepared for this insinuation: it gives us little concern ; it is 
the common-place of all polemics, nor do we see how it can 
be obviated, except a pamphlet be answered by a volume, and 
an octavo by a quarto. We must therefore confine ourselves 
to a. few remarks on the honour Catholics pay to images, and 
afterwards proceed to a subject which our author has invested 
with more controversial importance, and upon which, if time 
permit, we shall dwell more fully. 
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The Rector lays much stress upon the wording of the Pro- 
fessio Fidei on the subject of images, ‘‘ that they ought to be 
had and retained, and that due honour is to be given to them.” 
“* Not may be,” says he, “‘ but ought tobe.” This is very in- 
different criticism. The text says, habend& and retinende, 
and the participles in dus often imply only fitness or useful- 
ness. Venerandus is often synonymous with venerabilis, for 
example. We may take an illustration from our author’s own 
titles : he is ‘‘ vir honorabilis and reverendus.” In the prece- 
ding clause of the Professio, it is declared “ sanctos venerandos 
et invocandos esse,” (that they are to be honoured and in- 
voked) that is ‘*bonum et utile esse suppliciter eos invocare.”’ 
(Con. Trid. Sess. 25.) No command is expressed or implied.* 
Or if Mr. Perceval will insist that this Latin form implies an 
absolute injunction, then let him be consistent, and admit 
that St. Ambrose exacted prayers to be addressed to the 
saints and angels. “ Obsecrandi sunt angeli pro nobis qui nobis 
ad presidium dati sunt, martyres obsecrandi quorum vide- 
mus nobis quodam corporis pignore [their relics] patrocinium 
vindicare. .. Non erubescamus eos intercessores nostre infir- 
mitatis adhibere.”* ‘ The angels ought to be entreated, &c.” 
We should infer from these words, that the obsecration was 
held to be good and salutary, not that it was deemed indis- 
pensable; and Mr. Perceval ought to have considered the 
varying import both of the Latin and of the English form, and 
have spared us the trouble of this minute criticism. 

As there is no command imposed on individuals to invoke 
the saints, neither is there a command on individuals to have, 
retain, and give honour to images; nor does the mode by 
which a good and lawful honour is paid to them, form an ele- 
ment of the doctrine on the subject. The mode may vary 
with times and places; the doctrine does not. A good and 
lawful usage may be suspended or fall into disuse ; there is 
no consequent intermission of the doctrine. An individual 
may hold the latter firmly, without ever performing any of 





* In almost every language there are words or forms, having this twofold signi- 
fication of fitness or strict duty:—Our own “ought” “is to be,” the Greek 
ogetdery are examples. So in French, i/ fant Von doit, (See an interesting letter 
of Bossuet on this very subject, the 115th in the Versailles edition). It is the 
same with the German verb sollen, and the Italian da fol'owed by the infinitive. 
The candid reader will, it is hoped, excuse these minutie. We assure him it i. 
not from choice that we enter into them, but from the necessity of the case. We 
wish to correct misrepresentation. 

* De Viduis. Tom. ii. 200. E. B. Permulta crassa habet, say the Centuriators. 
(Cent. iv. 4). Mr. P., it islikely, thinks with them, See Reply, 350. 
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those specific acts of reverence, which the doctrine warrants. 
Whilst steadily believing the justness and fitness of honour 
paid to the book of the gospels, he may never have performed 
the religious act of kissing it. [In like manner, though the 
Council of Trent refers to the baring of the head, the bending 
of the knees, and that of Nice, to embracing, to kissing, to the 
honouring with lights and incense the sculptured or painted 
memorials of Christ and his saints, as things actually performed, 
and declares the relation which these acts have to the proto- 
types,—the assent to the doctrine propounded does not in- 
volve an obligation of performing all or any one of these things. 
Whether lights shall be burned, or incense fumed, whether 
images shall in these or those particular circumstances be set 
up and exposed to veneration or no, is a matter of disciplinary 
regulation. ‘*'The Catholic faith (as we before said) needs 
for its existence neither a blessed nor a consecrated place of 
worship,* nor a crucifix, nor a picture; the Catholic Church 
could dispense with one and all of them.”+ é 





* Mr. P.asks “ whether we mean to contend that the Christians had no place 
set apart for religious worship before Constantine?” (337.) And he sets himself 
to prove that they had. This is surely learning’s labour lost. We never meant 
to contend for any thing so “strange.” We were examining Mr. P.’s allegation 
from Minucius Felix; and if that author be consulted, it will be seen that Octa- 
vius asks ‘‘Templum quod ei extruam,” &c. 

+ In confirmation of this, we referred in our note to Petavius De Incarn. xv. 13. 
We will now cite the words of that divine. “Sed illud ante constituendum : 
Imagines eorum per se genere esse que adtdgopa nominantur ; hoc est, que ad 
salutem omnino necessaria non sunt, nec ad substantiam ipsam religionis atti- 
nent: sed in potestate sunt Ecclesia ut ea vel adhibeat vel ableget, pro eo atque 
satius esse decreverit.” Now in the preceding page (Review, 486), we stated, 
that “‘ the use of images and pictures, although far less common in the ancient 
than in the present Church, was by no means rare.” We offered historical evi- 
dence in favour of this statement. Mr. P. cuts off the statement from the evi- 
dence given in immediate sequel in our pages, and remarks on the former in this 
style. (334). “In thismere assertion, the Reviewer isat direct variance with Petavius, 
to whom we shall find him presently referring.” (Now we referred to Petavius 
but once, and the reader has the passage before him.) The Rev. gentleman 
proceeds :—* Dogmat. Theol. de Incarn. lib, xv. 13, n. 8, cited by Bingham, 
* Certum est imagines Christi, et maxime statuas, primis Ecclesie seculis non fuisse 
substitutas loco idolorum, nec fidelium venerationi expositas.”” Now allowing that 
Petavius had said all this, we do not understand how it contradicts our asser- 
tion. The use of a thing, and the setting of it up for veneration, are two distinet 
things. The Church of England does not expose the Eucharist to veneration, 
yet she uses it. Mr. P. supposed it wasa lucky hit to quote Petavius as being 
in conflict with us (on one subject), when we quoted him(on another.) This is 
another instance of the application of his golden rule above laid down. It may 
amuse the reader to inform him that the words quoted are not Petavius’s after all! 
They are Pagi’s, as any may see who will be at the pains of consulting him, at 
folio 44 of the Antwerp edition of his admirable work. Wee will fill up the quota- 
tion above given: “ Expositas, ne cultds idolatrici objectum mutasse viderentur 
Christiani, non vero reliquisse.” Our best thanks are, however, due to the Rector 
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Mr. Perceval having (R. Schism, 343) described our tenet 
and practice, (our ‘ practice chiefly’ as he now explains him- 
self, (Reply, 342) to be “ simply a revival of the old Carpocra- 
tian heresy,” we enquired whether “ Catholics offered sacri- 
fice to images?” He answers, “I suppose the presentation 
of ‘incense’ expressly enjoined by the Deutero-Nicene, can- 
not be excluded from the head of sacrifices.” (ib. 343.) That 
is to say, Catholics sacrifice to images, because}they salute 
them with incense. Try this reasoning by a few examples. 
It is customary at solemn mass, to salute with incense the 
gospel-book as well as the crucifix; therefore we sacrifice to 
the gospel-book. It is customary to salute the celebrant and 
the assistants at the altar with incense; here is an instance of 
sacrifice to living men. Nay, at funerals, we fume the mortal 
remains of our deceased brethren, betokening honour to what 
is destined to rise in power, glory, and incorruption. Mr. P.’s 
* supposition” would turn this instructive rite into a sacrifice 
to acorpse. We design to shew our reverence to the altar 
for the sake of the gift thereon offered, when we fume it with 
incense in our solemn offices, as St. Ambrose* appears to have 
done in his time ; we, therefore, according to the same suppo- 
sition, sacrifice to the altar. We pass from this absurdity to 
notice an objection somewhat specious, though a thousand 
times refuted. 

The Deutero-Nicene council, whilst disclaiming the honour- 
ing of images of saints, with Aarpea or supreme worship, 
‘which is due to God alone,” asserts a mpooxvynorc as due to 
them, and styles them oerrac or ‘* venerable.” The Professio 
Fidei describes them as colendz; ‘‘ to be honoured or wor- 
shipped.” Our author finds some of the ancient writers “ re- 
pudiating the oeBew and zpooxvvey and colere, as well as the 
Aarpevey,” (Reply, ubi supra), and therefore infers that the 
doctrine of the councils of Trent and Nice was repudiated by 
those writers. Some of our readers will regard this to be 
mere verbal trifling: for the sake of those to whom it may 
carry the appearance of a plausible argument, we make the 
following remarks. Can Mr. P. have forgotten, that words 
which have various meanings may be the subject of alternate 
affirmation and denial, without any real contradiction? can 





for his unintentionally leading us to consult Pagi. Of course he will not object to 
that critic’s authority now; and by and by the “ Critica Historico-Chronologica”’ 
will play sad havoc with some of his authorities. Let him prepare. 

* In Luc. I. v. 28. Atque utinam nobis quoque adolentibus altaria, sacrifi- 
cium deferentibus, assistat angelus, &c. 
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he be ignorant that in all languages such words are to be 
found, and that yet no confusion of sense arises, save where 
wrangling is substituted for candid investigation? Take as 
an instance the very words before us, or at least their deriva- 
tives. The word cerroc (venerable) is not to be ascribed to images 
of saints, because the Christians spoken of by Philostorgius 
repudiated the o¢Bev as unlawful. (638.) Did the Christians 
scrupletostyle their emperor o¢(acroc? Yet they knew in what 
sense St. Paul had used its cognate word c«Baopa. (2 Thess. 
ii. 4. Acts xvii. 23.) Would Mr. P. scruple to style his arch- 
deacon ‘‘ venerable,” or so to designate a church, a Bible, or a 
relic? Do not our ears ring with noise about the ‘‘ venerable” 
reformers and compilers of the (Anglican) liturgy? What is 
this but osGev? Again, St. Austin has laid it down as an in- 
controvertible maxim “ Sotus IIle colendus est quo solo 
fruens beatus fit cultor ejus.” On this we are all agreed. 
What does he say in a subsequent chapter of the very same 
book?  Colimus martyres cultu dilectionis et societatis.” 
(Contra Faust. xx. 5 et 21.) Kricpaxriopas mpocxvve is a 
principle of St. Athanasius, (Suicer Thes.) and we see and 
acknowledge its reference to a capital article of faith; but we 
cannot, without belying the Scriptures, (Alea. Vers. Gen. xix. 1. 
xxiii. 7) and impeaching the servants of God, reject what 
Anastasius of Antioch declared in the sixth century (Suicer) 
TpOoKUI'epEY Kat avOpwrove Kat ayyedoug Kat ay.ouc, ov pev AarpEevoper 
avrove. In fact, this word in ritual books sometimes denotes 
a mere bow of ceremony. (Jb.) So variable is the meaning of 
words. If further illustration were needed, we would take 
the words adorare, honorare, &c.: but it may suffice to have ex- 
amined those Mr. Perceval has alleged. In conclusion, we 
will request the reader to compare the two following quo- 
tutions from the Psalms, according to the Greek version : 
Tpvoruynoare TY Kupw Ev avry ayig avrs. (xCV.9.) mpooKuveTe TE 
irorodty Tw Todwy avre, dre &ywv es (xeviii. 5.) The invitation 
or charge is similar in form, verbal construction, and expres- 
sion. The meaning of the one same word is totally different ; 
for the object of the ‘ worship” is different. The holy foot- 
stool of God’s feet which we are called on ‘to worship,’ is the 
ark (1 Chron. xxviii. 2), over which the “‘ cherubims of glory 
shadowed the mercy-seat.” (Heb. ix. 5.) The summons is 
from a prophet, inspired by Him who gave the Decalogue. 
Our author had cited (R. Schism, 419), as an evidence 
against the use of images, the following lines from St. Ambrose: 
“ Ecclesia inanes ideas et vanas nescit simulachrorum figuras, 
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sed v-ram novit Trinitatis substantiam ;” a passage which it is 
about as apt to cite for such a purpose, as it would be to 
quote an English author, who should describe a poet as care- 
fully collecting and consorting images, in evidence that this 
poet was a virtuoso, engaged in furnishing a gallery. We 
shewed the irrelevance of the extract, by quoting the con- 
text,* and referring to a similar passage. We will quote it 
again more fully, and produce another from the same book. 

“Ecclesia inanes ideas et vanas nescit simulachrorum figuras, sed 
veram novit Trinitatis substantiam. Denique umbram abolevit, splen- 
dorem gloriz manifestavit. Relinquamus ergo umbram qui solem 
querimus, deseramus fumum qui lumen sequimur.” De fuga 
seculi.— Ed. Ben. i. 429. 

« Non enim erat apud eum (Jacob) imago, sed veritas, non effigies 
ignavie, sed solida forma justitie, et vere virtutis expressio intelli- 
gibilis.”"—ib. § 22. page 427. 

Now we will appeal to any reader, whether in either of 
these passages the words imago, figura, simulachra, can be 
taken otherwise than metaphorically? We will appeal to any 
one who will consider the closing words of the former, whether 
the “ simuJachra” which are there opposed to the ‘ vera sub- 
stantia Trinitatis,” which is incorporeal, can have any other 
meaning than ‘* phantoms and illusions, or false doctrines,” 

We forget ourselves ; we appealed to one reader, and with 
what effect we have now to state :— 

“TL simply deny the force which he puts upon the words he has 
quoted. But I have no wish to insist upon the passage, if he thinks 





* The mention of St. Ambrose reminds us of a quotation elsewhere given by 
Mr. P. on another subject: “Indignum dicit (Paulus) esse Domino qui aliter 
mysterium celebrat quam ab eo traditum est. Non enim potest devotus esse qui 
aliter presumit, quam datum est ab auctore. (Jdeoque premonet ut SECUNDUM 
ORDINEM TRADITUM devota mens sit accedentis ad Eucharistiam Domini, quoniam 
Jfuturum est judicium, ut quemadmodum accedit unusquisque reddat causas in die 
Dom. J. Christi, quia sine disciplina traditionis et conversationis qui accedunt, rei 
sunt corporis et sanguinis Domini.) For what purpose has he quoted from this 
passage, think you, reader? ‘The institution. .in both kinds is admitted by the 
Councils of Constance and Trent; let the Romans consider how St. Ambrose 
speaks of those who depart from that institution.”—(R. S. 444.) Of course, that 
St. Ambrose considered a man receiving under one kind alone, an unworthy com- 
municant. We say nothing of the quoting of a suppositious work: (See the 
Bened. Ed. App. p. 24.) we are here examining the meaning of the words, whose- 
soever they may be. Let the reader judge, after reading the whole. Mr. Per- 
ceval has thought fit to quote but two sentences: We have thought fit to give 
the sequel. The reader may not be aware how St. Ambrose received the holy 
communion on his death-bed. We will quote the narrative of his deacon Pau- 
linus, (sect. 47.) Honoratus (the bishop of Vercelli)... .‘ tertio vocem vocantis se 
audivit dicentisque sibi: Surge festina, quia modo est recessurus. Qui descendens 
obtulit sancto (that is to St. Ambrose) Domini corpus, quo accepto, ubi glutivit, 
emisit spiritum, bonum viaticum secum ferens.” That St. Ambrose received 
under one kind alone is evident. We think it is time for Mr. Perceval to 
“ consider.” 
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he can find any loop-hole for escaping from it. He wil! perhaps allow 
me to supply its place with one from St. Augustine, the relevancy of 
which he will hardly question. ‘Novi multos esse sepulchrorum et 
picturarum adoratores .... quos et ipsa Ecclesia condemnat et tan- 
quam malos filios corrigere studet.’ August. de Merit. [Moribus] 
Eccles. Catholic. Lib. i. c. 34, cited by Bingham.”—Perceval, 343. 

Now this is a specimen (we assure our readers it is not unique) 
of Mr. P.’s method of reply. So, when we notice a passage 
cited from St. Chrysostom (Review, 511), as being opposed to 
auricular confession, and after declaring it to be irrelevant, 
proceeding to shew it to be so, by an examination of the scope 
and context, Mr. Perceval severs the commencing sentence 
of our paragraph from its sequel, and goes on to say, (Reply, 
411), ‘* Nay, then, I will give him one or two more from the 
same writer, and let him try his hand on them.” Our subse- 
quent examination of the passage and observations in con- 
nexion with it, many of which observations will apply to the 
passages on which we are at present recommended “ to try 
our hand,”—all this is passed over in silence. No attempt at 
disproof. “ But every one knows his own affairs best ; and 
therefore it is probable that [Mr. Perceval] had good grounds 
for not engaging in the attempt.” (Reply, 289.) We thank 
you, good sir, for furnishing us with this sentence. 

To return however. Is it not a very pleasant method, upon 
your errors being detected, to talk about ‘loop holes ;” to 
deny instead of disproving ; to disclaim a wish to insist upon 
a passage nothing to the purpose, and run off to another 
equally impertinent? We might refuse to follow the rambler 
in his ‘ vagaries.” However, ex abundanti, we will do so for 
the nonce, and see what may be the “relevancy” of the quo- 
tation with which he ‘‘ supplies the place” of that of St. Am- 
brose, whose irrelevancy has been proved. 

St. Augustine, (taking the quotation as exhibited by Mr. 
P.)* says, that he knows there are many who adore tombs 





* It may interest the reader to see howa quotation can be manufactured. We 
give the whole passage therefore, and recommend it to our revilers to study :-— 
“Nolite mihi colligere professores nominis Christiani, nec professionis sue vim 
aut scientes aut exhibentes. Nolite consectari turbas imperitorum, qui vel in 
ipsa vera religione superstitiosi sunt, vel ita libidinibus dediti, ut obliti sint quid- 
quid promiserint Deo. Novi multos esse sepulchrorum et picturarum ado- 
ratores ; novi multos esse, qui luxuriosissime super mortuos bibant, et epulas 
cadaveribus exhibentes, super sepultos se ipsos sepeliant, et voracitates 
ebrietatesque suas deputent religioni. Novi multos esse, qui renunciaverunt 
verbis huic seculo, et se omnibus hujus seculi molibus opprimi volunt, oppres- 
sique letentur. Nec mirum estin tanta copia populorum, quod non vobis desint 
quorum vita vituperata decipiatis incautos, et a Catholicé salute avertatis, cum 
in vestra paupertate magnas patiamini angustias, dum a vobis exigitur vel unus 
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and pictures ; that the Church nevertheless condemns such 
bad children, and labours to correct them. Well, what infe- 
rence? That we adore pictures and tombs? Or that many 
of usdoso? Or that even one of us does so? It may suit 
Mr. P.’s logic, to argue thus, from what was done in the fifth 
century, to what is done in the nineteenth: but such rea- 
soning will not satisfy everybody. Or is the inference this, 
there were picture adorers, and tomb adorers; therefore the 
Church allowed no pictures? As well may it be concluded 
that it allowed no tombs. Or that no reverence was to be 
given to pictures of saints, because many bad children adored 
such pictures. Then no reverence was allowed to the tombs 
of saints ; an assertion easy to disprove from St. Austin him- 
self,* to say nothing of other authorities. Therefore, we do 
question the “ relevancy” of this quotation. It goes indeed to 
shew the care which the Church took to correct a crying 
abuse : it may shew that in the fourth century, many, whilst 
passing from Heathenism to Christianity, carried with them 
their superstitious errors ; it points to a truth which Mr. P. 
and his brethren are too prone to overlook, that the Church 
is not answerable for the excesses of its bad children. Refer- 
ence to the present controversy it has none. 

We will quote an interesting passage from that dispas- 
sionate and equitable Protestant, Grotius, which will shew 
that what the Church did in the fourth century, she did also 
in after times. 

“Et tamen Papa neminem cogit imaginibus uti. Quod si alicubi 
circa sanctos et imagines eorum modus exceditur (neque enim id 
fieri posse aut factum esse negandum est) id ubi corrigent Episcopi 
et Reges, facient quod sui officii erit: nec quisquam bonus Papa id 
impediet, quin ut id fiat, hortatrix est ipsa Tridentina Synodus, nec 
minus ad prohibendas sacrorum munerum actionumque sacrarum 
nundinas. Orandi ergo sunt Reges, orandi Episcopi, ut faciant hic 
in re quod sui est muneris. Qui id facient, faventes habebunt canones 





ex iis quos electos vocatis, qui precepta illa ipsa custodiat que irrationabili su- 
perstitione defenditis. (He promises to expose the absurdity and mischievousness 
of these precepts hereafter, and continues,) Nunc vos illud admoneo, ut aliquando, 
Ecclesie Catholice maledicere desinatis vituperando mores hominum, quos et ipsa 
condemnat, et quos quotidie tanquam malos filios corrigere studet.” Ed. 
B. i. 531. 

* Vere pretiosa in conspectu Domini mors sanctorum ejus; quando nec terra 
carnis vita deserente comtemnitur ; et invisibili anima de domo visibili decedente, 
habitaculum servi cura Domini custoditur, et in gloriam Domini a conservis fidel- 
ibus honoratur. Sermo 275. Tom v. 775. Exiguus pulvis tantum populum 
congregavit ; cinis latet; beneficia patent, &c. Sermo 317. ib. p. 884. Seealso 
de Civ. D. xxii. 8. Tom VII. 500 and seq. 
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et Paparum decreta in Gratiani codicem relata et omnibus patentia.’’ 
—(De Antichr. Opp. Theol. III. 485.) 


What Mr. P. once said of relics we will say of images: 
‘* In this as in EVERY OTHER CASE, the use may be separated 
from the abuse ; and though there is nothing to be advanced 
in favour of the latter, in favour of the former there is much.” 
(Peace Offering, p. 91.) We would gladly transcribe the 
whole passage ; the principles on which he has dilated with 
respect to one species of religious memorials, are equally ap- 
plicable to that of which we are speaking. And the remark 
that in every case the use may be separated from the abuse, 
is most applicable to that of which we are going to speak :— 
Confession. 

Before we proceed further, let us request our readers to 
compare the following extract from the Review, and the com- 
ment thereon. 

“It was our intention to speak of the bond of secrecy, which has 
in fact, a close connection with our theme. Mr. Perceval who deplores 
‘the scandalous prostitution of the office of confessor, so common, 
yet so systematic, in these days,* (he is speaking of Protestant 
ministers betraying the confidence of prisoners in gaol), may rest 
assured that the general observance of strict secrecy, is compatible 
only with a persuasion of the divine origin of confession. We could 
prove our assertion, but we are called off by Mr. Perceval himself, to 
other questions relative to the Council of Trent.’”— Review, p. 503. 


To this the Rev. gentleman replies as follows :— 


“ Here then we have the secret of the matter. It seems desirable 
in the eyes of Roman wisdom, that there were divine authority for en- 
joining auricular confession. Ho! presto! It is produced in a trice. 
The council of Trent, or the Congregation of the Index will turn it 
out for you without any difficulty, and vouch it to the world, on the 
redoubtable authority of a spurious epistle of an Urban or a Fabian. 
Steam-power in divinity, it appears, is as old as the Council of Trent.” 
—Perceval, 403. 


We have not called attention to this paragraph, as a speci- 
men of niaiserie or “ impertinence :” but as an evidence of the 
animus of the author. His words mean nothing, or they 
imply an accusation of forgery, or wilful uttering of forged 
documents, by the Council of Trent. Such an accusation re- 
quires proof; is he furnished with it? It will not do to say 
that the Catechismus Romanus has occasionally quoted docu- 
ments, which later investigations of critics have demonstrated 
not tobe genuine. This will neither substantiate the charge, 





* Peace Offering, 70. The whole passage will repay a careful perusal. 
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nor excuse the man who prefers it. As well might some 
Protestant defenders of the doctrine of the Trinity be taxed 
with forgery, for adducing testimonies which are now* given 
up ; as well may the Fathers be charged with forgery and false- 
hood, for producing vouchers which we say, and say truly, are 
of no value.t We recollect one ‘‘ spurious epistle,” indeed, 
not of a Fabian, but of a Gregory ; not “ turned out for us” 
by the Council of Trent or the Congregation of the Index, 
but knowingly, deliberately, put forth by a member of a 
council of malignants, a congregation of fanatics, a man of 
Mr. Perceval’s creed and calling. It was termed (after detec- 
tion) “‘ an ingenious device.” The forger, notwithstanding ex- 
posure, has not learned to blush. Mr. P. should not remind 
usof these things ; he should be careful what censure he passes 
upon those who allege ill-authenticated documents, for his own 
sake; and he should further remember that if ‘ clipping” of 
good, be an offence akin to the uttering of bad coin, he has 
something serious to answer for. When he asks us whether 
we never heard it accounted a sound maxim, “ De non exist- 
entibus et de non apparentibus eadem est ratio,” (412) he 
tempts us to ask him in return, Whether because certain pas- 
sages of his authors (having an important reference to the 
correct understanding of their meaning), ‘‘ appear” not (in 
his book) therefore we are to imagine they “ exist” not? 

On several points relative to the sacrament of penance, Mr. 
P.’s opinions coincide with our Church’s tenets. ‘There seems 
at most a nominal difference. How far his present statements 
agree with the drift of his preceding work, how far his opi- 
nions tally with those entertained by a great portion of his 
brethren, we shall not stop to enquire. The main question 
at issue between him and ourselves is this; ‘Is confession to 
a priest necessary, by divine appointment, to salvation ?” 


“Tn support of this dogma, the Reviewer has not produced, and I 
defy him to produce, a single instance in the first seven, I may say the 
first eleven, centuries. .. Against the divine institution and necessity 
of auricular confession, we bring a crowd of witnesses of all ages, who 
lived and died in communion with the Church. In support of it, the 





* The latest writer that we are acquainted with who has quoted the Preface to 
the General Epistles, (a piece ascribederroneously to St. Jerome), containing the 
disputed verse, 1 John, v. 7. is Jones of Nayland. Of the verse we say nothing :— 
but all Mr. P. ’s brethren who deny it to be genuine (and there are many of them 
who do), are, according to his principle, to consider theirown Church as the 
abettor of forgery. 

* The letter to Abgar, for instance ; the letters to Seneca; the acts of St. 
Thecla, &c. 
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Reviewer, after open challenge, and fifteen months* digestion of it, 
adduces NoT ONE, and yet has the hardihood to talk of the hazard- 
ous speculation of one or two obscure writers.”—pp. 408-13. 


The author is in some sense right, when he says that we 
adduced NOT ONE; inasmuch as there are Two cited from 
St. Augustine, at page 508 of the Review. That we might 
not overload our already too much crowded pages, we did not 
cite the language of the original in both instances; in the 
case of the second, however, we presented an analysis of the 
context. If the two passages be compared, we are sure it will 
be evident to an unprejudiced reader, that St. Augustine 
deemed confession of deadly sin to a priest to be necessary 
by divine appointment. What has Mr. P. offered in reply to 
these allegations? How has he met them? In this way. In 
a foregoing portion of that paragraph where St. Augustine is 
cited, occur some allusions to homilists and tractators, “ con- 
juring penitents to make a full and free disclosure—warning 
them against criminal insincerity, or the delusion that their 
sorrow, without the aid of the divine and healing rite, would 
retrieve lost grace.” Here Mr. P. interposes ; and after that 
personal imputation to which we have already alluded, goes 
on to say: ® As all the remainder of the Reviewer’s remarks 
on the subject only serve to shew that auricular confession 
was not unknown in the early Church, but countenanced and 
recommended as expedient by different writers, I shall not 
trouble myself to enter into a detailed examination of them.” 
Well said, Reverend Sir. Talk lustily of a challenge given ; 
say that it is unanswered:—when your opponent produces 
passages which he contends prove the necessity of a thing, 
roundly say that they only serve to shew that thing to have 
been in use and to have been countenanced and recommended: 
—don’t “trouble yourself” any further, the contest is over : 
your word is argument: your boast is victory ; and you may 
shout a Pean. 

Defiance and challenge are very liberally dealt out by Mr. 
Perceval, and seem to cost him little. He defies us to pro- 
duce any authority “ in the first eleven centuries.” Although 
we expect that the extract we are about to give will share the 





* We suppose the Rev. author to mean, that fifteen months intervened between 
the publication of his work, and the appearance of our review. Be itso. About 
seven or eight weeks elapsed between our first opening the former and sending 
the latter to press. It is really a thing of no consequence: but it is singular that 
a fifteen months digestion should be spoken of by Mr. P., who came forward with 
his Reply, eighteen months after the appearance of the Review. This we take to 
be an oversight. 


VOL. VIII.——NO. XVI. LL 
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fate of those produced from St. Augustin, and that the Reverend 
gentleman will not give himself the trouble to notice it, we 
will cite one testimony more; not indeed as the strongest, but 
as fully sufficient ; and the more worthy of notice, because it 
is from a discourse addressed to the people. In the Saxon 
Homilist published by Whelock, and quoted by Lingard,* 
occurs the following simple admonition :— 

“ The Holy Scripture frequently teaches us to flee to the medicine 
of true confession of our sins, because we cannot otherwise be healed, 
except we confess with sorrow what we have unrighteously done 
through negligence. All hope of forgiveness is in confession. Con- 
fession, with true repentance, is the angelic remedy of our sins. Truly 
no man will obtain forgiveness of his sins from God, unless he confess 
to some of God's ministers, and do penance according to his judgment.” 


How can God’s pardon be denied to him who does not con- 
fess to one of God’s ministers, unless such confession be con- 
sidered as terms of forgiveness which God has appointed? 
Let Mr. Perceval preach this doctrine of the Homilist to his 
flock. Let him, when speaking of confession to one of God’s 
ministers, not describe it merely “ as being of importance in 
his opinion,” (342) but let him tell his flock that without it 
forgiveness is unattainable; let him say, when speaking of 
THIs confession, that it is a medicine to which God, speaking 
in his inspired book, frequently teaches us to have recourse ; 
let him add (and abide by it, if he please) that as it cannot be 
good for them to persist on their death-beds “in the denial 
of sins which it is certain they have committed, and rather to 
leave the world with the smouldering fire in their breasts and 
a lie in their mouths, than make any acknowledgment of any 
sin which they hope they have contrived to conceal,” and as 
‘* the repelling with pertinacity all idea of particular confes- 
sion is fatal” (Peace Offering, 69); it is indeed a venturing 
of eternal loss to remain charged with a grievous sin, and a 
tempting of God to put off from day to day the use of the 
means of which the Holy Scripture speaks; that, although 
no time has been determined for the confession of sin, the 
Church earnestly exhorts them to do it at least in the solemn 
season of Lent, that they maybe prepared for a worthy cele- 
bration of the Paschal solemnity ;—let him thus teach his 
flock, and between his teaching and ours there will be but this 
single point of difference, that we have an ecclesiastical pre- 





* Anglo-Sax. Ch. p. 302. 2nd. Ed. May we request the author to favour the 
public with a new edition of this work, now almost inaccessible,—the first fruits 
of his erudition and genius ? 
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cept to refer to, as determining the divine law :—an Anglican 
clergyman has none: there will be no point of difference be- 
tween what was insisted on before the council of Lateran and 
what he may call for, following the train of the Saxon Ho- 
milist. But by so doing Mr. Perceval would, we fear, incur 
the censure of his diocesan: ‘* he would find himself at the 
head of a conventicle.” (Reply, 415.) 
We must once more quote from the Review :— 


“ Had Innocent ILI, and the council at which he presided, enacted 
a mere disciplinary regulation ; had they insisted on confession, when 
the practice was considered as in every case optional; had the Catho- 
lic world not been fixed in the steady persuasion that the remission of 
mortal sin was to be obtained only by the power of the keys left to 
the ministers of the Church by its divine founder—a persuasion whose 
existence the hazardous speculations of one or two obscure writers, 
contradicted by a numerous body of respectable contemporaries, will 
never disprove—reclamation and opposition would have been aroused. 
Suppose the Church of England to insist on the practice of yearly 
self-manifestation by all and every one of her members; what pro- 
tests, refusals, evasions, and schisms would at once ensue! The bishops 
and clergy might urge ecclesiastical authority ; but their opponents 
would be ready with the answer: “ Admitting the utility of unbur- 
dening the conscience, we contend that you have no right to enforce 
it. The practice is optional —not of divine institution ; it has never 
been considered as such by us. Were it of God's appointment in any 
case, the regulation which you have decreed would have our obedience ; 
for we allow the Church [to have] the power to fix and determine 
the modes and circumstances of fulfilling a divine injunction. As it 
is, we protest against a new law proposed as divine, whereas it is 
merely human: alaw most oppressive to the conscience, and requiring 
a humiliation most shocking to our feelings; a yoke which neither ye 
nor your fathers have borne.’” 


The Reverend respondent has not offered one word of com- 
ment on the above argument ad hominem. He divides the 
just-quoted passage into two portions. The second, beginning 
with the words “ Suppose the Church of England,” he allows 
to pass without any observation, and resumes his comment in 
the middle of the following paragraph, which is on Extreme 
Unction. To the argument contained in the first portion, he 
makes no reply, but contests the truth of an incidental state- 
ment. We will reprint his strictures entire ; only numbering 
the several members of the paragraph for the convenience of 
after reference :— 

“The reviewer, it must be confessed, is not easily daunted. (1.) 


So Ambrose, Chrysostom, Jerome, and the rest, are obscure 
Li? 
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writers. Perhaps (2.) Gennadius also, who (De Dogmat. Eccles. 
c. 53) says: ‘ Sed et secreta satisfactione solvi mortalia crimina non 
denegamus.’ Perhaps (3.) Laurentius of Novaria also, who (Hom. I. de 
Penitent.), writes : ‘ Post baptisma remedium tuum in te statuit, re- 
missionem in arbitrio tno posuit, ut non queras sacerdotem, cum 
necessitas flagitaverit: sed ipse jam ac si perspicuus scitus perspi- 
cuusque magister, errorem tuum intra te emendes, et peccatum tuum 
penitudine abluas.’ Perhaps (4.) St. Augustinealso, who,commenting 
upon David's words, ‘I said I will confess my sins unto the Lord, and 
so thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin,’ observes, ‘ Magna pietas 
Dei, ut ad solam promissionem peccata dimiserit. Nondum pronun- 
ciat ore : et tamen Deus jam audit in corde: quia ipsum dicere, quasi 
quoddam pronuntiare est. Votum enim pro opere reputatar.’ I 
have taken this from the Canon law, (Decreti ii. P.causa 33, Queest. 3,) 
where the curious reader may find the cloud of witnesses which, from 
Holy Scripture and the ecclesiastical writers, (5.) Gratian has adduced 
in support of his opinion, which in the twelfth century was good and 
Catholic doctrine, namely, that confession with the mouth is not ne- 
cessary to obtain remission of sins. In the same Quest. (dist.1,§ 34), 
commenting on the words of Zechariah, i. 3, he observes, ‘ Unde 
datur intelligi quod etiam ore tacenfe veniam consequi possumus.’ 
And again (§ 86), commenting upon John i. 19, he says: ‘Cum ergo 
ante confessionem, ut probatum est, sumus resuscitati per gratiam, et 
filii lucis facti ; evidentissime apparet quod sola cordis contritione 
sine confessione oris peccatum remittitur.. But not to tire my reader's 
patience with citing in detail the almost innumerable writers who 
lived and died good Catholics, though denying the divine insti- 
tution, or necessity of confession to a priest, must I needs inform the 
Reviewer, that according to the avowal of Maldonatus (De Sacram. 
Penit. de Confess. c. 2), to name no other Roman writers, (6.) all the 
canonists denied confession to be of divine right.” (Reply, 412.) 


This passage is eminently characteristic of Mr. Perceval’s 
tone, fashion, method. The magisterial flourish at the close 
is in good keeping with the wily insinuation at the outset. 
*‘The Reviewer is not easily daunted,” says Mr. P.: we 
rejoin that the “ perverse are hard to be corrected,” (Eccles. 
i. 15); and it will be necessary to say much, even at the risk 
of “ tiring owr readers’ patience,” to rectify the obliquity of 
the above extract. 

1. It will be in our readers’ recollection that Mr. P. (Reply, 
408) declined “‘ troubling himself to enter into a detailed 
examination” of certain passages which we alleged from St. 
Augustine andSt.Jerome. On our citations from the former he 
said not a word ; on one out of two passages which we referred 
to from the latter, he puts a doctrinal construction (ib. 409) 
which we believe St. Jerome neverintended, and at variance with 
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St. Chrysostom’s exposition on the same subject ;—an expo- 
sition cited in a preceding page of our Review (Review, 505, 
note.) An important passage given from St. Ambrose (id. 
509) he eludes in advance by a verbal cavil (Reply, 410.) Now, 
however, the good easy man would have his readers believe 
that we consider these very Fathers as obscure writers; and 
that, after contending that their testimony was conclusive 
for the necessity of confession, we regard them as hazardous 
speculators denying that necessity. Insinuation is certainly 
less troublesome than detailed examination. The former 
may have more charms for our opponent ; we choose the latter, 
though more irksome. ‘Towards the close of the eleventh 
century, lived a man of considerable celebrity, Geoffrid of 
Vendéme. One who had been his preceptor in youth, main-~ 
tained that the law of confession extended only to the mani- 
festation of certain more enormous sins; heresy, &c. From 
the position that those sins were to be expiated by public 
penance, he drew the inference that others were not neces- 
sarily to be confessed. This notion, Geoffrid contradicted ; and 
let the reader note in what distinct language: —‘* Certum est, 
nihil hoc certius, omnia peccata vel crimina confessione indigere 
et poenitentid, et quamvis quaedam ex ipsis per publicam 
penitentiam puniri videantur, nulla tamen alia publica con- 
fessione opus habent nisi ea quae communem Ecclesiz fidem 
violant.” (Ep. 16, 2.9, Ed. Sirm. 1610) Mr. P.’s “¢ defiance” to 
produce a single authority in the first eleven centuries will be 
remembered : here are the words of a man of note at the close 
of the eleventh and commencement of the twelfth: ‘ Opi- 
nionum commenta delet dies:” we should know nothing of 
William of Angers’ opinion, or of William himself probably, 
had not his former scholar preserved the remembrance of both 
by his contradiction,—the object of which was, “ plenam 
sectande fidei reddere rationem.” (éb.) 

2. Gennapius. This writer, after recommending weekly 
communion, speaking encouragingly to those who, though 
they have sinned, have a purpose to sin no more, who prepare 
by tears and prayers, and bidding them to confidein Him who is 
wont to pardon sins upon devout confession, goes on to speak 
of another class. ‘‘Sed hoc de illo dico quem capitalia et mor- 
talia peccata non gravant: nam quem mortalia crimina post 
baptismum commissa premunt hortor prius PUBLICA pamni- 
tentid satisfacere, et ita sacerdotis judicio reconciliatum com- 
munioni sociari, si vult non ad judicium et condemnationem 
sui Eucharistiam percipere. Sed et secrcta satisfactione solvi 
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mortalia non denegamus,” &c. (Inter Aug. Opp. viii. 74.) 
He recommends to satisfy by public penance, of which con- 
fession was an integral part: he does not deny, however, he 
says, that grievous sins may be released, upon the sinner 
satisfying secretly. Why, here is a testimony directly in our 
favour! For Mr. Perceval’s purpose, these grievous sinners 
should have been told to do as the first class of Christians were 
told to do; to be sorry, to hope, to have a good purpose, and 
then ‘‘accedant ad Eucharistiam intrepidi et securi.” Very 
different was the writer’s intention, and very different is his 
language. It will be observed that he uses the word “satis- 
facere” and ‘satisfactio,” when speaking of the public and 
when speaking of the private act. That confession is included 
in the former is not denied: it cannot be denied to be included 
in the latter. It was usual with the writers of that age,* as 
with those of our own, to use the same word sometimes to 
denote a specific part, sometimes the complex of which that 
part is an integral. 

3. Lauren'tius or Novaria, though highly celebrated by 
his contemporary Symmachus (Coleti, v. 423), is one of whose 
* mellifluous” eloquence (Cave, p. 319) we have no remains 
but in two or three tracts or homilies. His name is but little 
known at present: we would not, however, class him with the 
obscure writers, as Mr. P. tauntingly suggests. But we would 
ask our opponent, whether, in accordance with his golden rule, 
of which we gave examples in the earlier part of this paper, or, 
leaving that rule aside, whether, in accordance with common 
fairness, he be prepared to abide by Laurentius, and take his 
dicta in all strictness? If so, let him be prepared to admit— 





* The fifth century: ---‘‘ Oportet unumquemque Christianum conscientiea sue 
habere judicium, ne converti ad Dominum de die in diem differat, nec satisfac- 
tionis sibi tempus in fine vite constituat.” (St. Leo, Ep. 89, al. 91), And again, 
speaking of persons in imminent danger of death: ‘ His qui in tempore necessi- 
tatis et in periculi urgentis instantia presidium peenitentia mox reconciliationis 
implorant nec satisfactio interdicenda est nec reconciliatio deneganda.” Once 
more: ‘ Multiplex misericordia Dei ita lapsibus subvenit humanis ut non solum 
per baptismi gratiam sed etiam per peenitentia medicinam spes vite repararetur 
wterne: ut qui regenerationis donum violassent, proprio se judicio condemnantes, 
ad remissionem criminum pervenirent: sic divine bonitatis presidiis ordinatis 
ut indulgentia Dei nisi supplicationibus sacerdotum nequeat obtineri. Mediator 
enim Dei et hominum homo Jesu Christi hane prepositis Ecclesiz tradidit potes- 
tatem, ut et confitentibus pcenitentia satisfactionem (al, actionem) darent, et 
cadem(al.eosdem) satisfactione purgatos per januam reconciliationis admitterent.” 
This was written in 452; and most readers will consider it as a clear testimony 
to the divine institution of confession. We have taken the two last extracts from 
the canon law, and this last one from that very “ Distinctio” to which Mr. P. 
has referred “ the curious reade:” for “a cloud of witnesses” in support of the 
contrary. The rector doubtless did not “ trouble himself” to read the ec. Multi- 
plex. 49, de Poen. d.i. 
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Ist. That there is no need of any ministry for the baptized. 
The priesthood’s services they can, from the time they leave 
the font, dispense with altogether. 2nd. No need of actual 
assisting grace; life and victory are at their own command.* 
This Pelagian and Waldensian doctrine will shock Mr. P. 
Do we then charge the bishop of Novaria with abetting it? 
Far from it: but we contend that the scope and design of the 
discourse are to be considered. It is an earnest exhortation 
to penitential tears.+ The preacher tells his auditory that 
there is no further baptism of water for them ;t but he does 
not speak of confession. Beit so. The apostle writing to the 
Hebrews, declares it to be impossible for those who have once 
received baptism to be renewed unto penance; and it is well 
known with what advantage the Novatians quoted that text. 
There was (to appearance) something more conclusive against 
the Catholic doctrine than in the present case. ‘There was 
something positive: here we have the negative argument, 
silence. However, we shall not stop here. We will give the 
immediate context. Bingham, (xv.8) from whom:Mr. P.seems to 
have borrowed this and the foregoing quotation, has mutilated 
the author. ‘The homilist says, “ Ht quia non poteras manens 
in membris corporisque compage liber existere a peccato, im- 
munisque a noxa; post baptismum, remedium &c.,” much to 
the same purpose as Challoner has said, “ In many things we 
all offend, and not a day passes but we contract new debts to 
God's justice; but his goodness has provided with a daily 
means,” and proceeds to speak of prayer, and brotherly for- 
giveness, without one word on confession. Did Laurentius 
mean to say that his hearers, living in the body, could not 
remain free from mortal sins? Assuredly not.¢ Then where 
is the applicability of the scrap which Bingham and Perceval 
have quoted ? 

4. St. AuGusTINE, quoted in the canon law: “ Magna pie- 
tas Dei, &c. . . Votum enim pro opere reputatur, CUM DEEST 
FACULTAS OPERIS.” We complete the quotation by giving the 
final clause which is given (vili. pars) subsequently, in the very 
book from which Mr. P. has taken the preceding lines, though 
it is not found in the exact spot from which he makes his 
extract. Gratian assigns that clause, no less than the preced- 
ing, to St. Augustine. Mr. P., it appears, was not aware of 





* Non opus habes doctore, non manu sacerdotis.... Vita in manu est: victo- 
ria in arbitrioest. De la Bigne, LI. 345-348. 

+ And toalms-deeds also, to which he attributes the same cleansing effects.—348. 

t Noli tu jam querere neque Joannem neque Jordanem. Ib. 

§ Vinceris subinde, flecteris frequenter, &c. Si per singulos dies erraveris, per 
singulos dies convertere, kc. —353, 354. 
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the existence of this clause, “for surely, one so sensitively 
alive to the disgrace of suppression,” (Reply, 473) would not 
have kept it out of sight. But as he pays such regard to glos- 
sators on the canon law, we wonder he did not remark that 
the glossator on c. 5, subjoined: “ wbi est tempus operandi.” 
The reader will have the goodness to turn to the paragraph we 
last cited from the Rev. author at No. 4, and after comparing 
the extract in its complete state with the doctrine laid down 
by the Council of Trent in a passage already given, will be 
able to say whether there be any conflict between the two; 
or whether St. Augustine’s assertion “ that the will is taken 
for the deed, when the deed cannot be performed,” be tanta- 
mount to a declaration that the deed is unnecessary ? whether 
it do not rather imply a strict necessity, dispensed with only 
in emergencies, when fulfilment is impossible? just as he 
would infer from the position, that a gracious God admits as 
sufficient, a purpose of repairing a wrong, when the actual 
reparation is impracticable—not that actual reparation was 
merely optional or a matter of indifference, but per se abso- 
lutely indispensavle. ‘This might suffice in answer to Mr. P.; 
but as he has quoted St. Augustine, we will extract from the 
canon law* one or two passages of the same venerable writer, 
on the efficacy of desire of Christ’s institutions. After alluding 
to the baptism by martyrdom, and St. Cyprian’s inference 
from Luke xxiii. 42, on the subject, he proceeds: “ Quod etiam 
atque etiam considerans, invenio, non tantum passionem pro 
nomine Christi id quod ex baptismo deerat posse supplere, sed 
etiam fidem conversionemque cordis, si forte ad celebrandum 
mysterium baptismi in angustiis temporum succurri non potest. 
[He shows this in the case of the good thief, who was not a 
martyr, but a believer, when paying the forfeit of his crimes.] 
Quantum itaque valeat etiam sine visibili sacramento baptismi, 
quod ait apostolus (Rom. x. 10), in illo latrone declaratum 
est. Sed tunc impletur invisibiliter, cum mysterium bap- 
tismi non contemptus religionis, sed articulus necessitatis ex- 
cludit.” Baptism was wanting to the dying culprit: ‘ Non 
superbia vel contemptu, sed necessitate.” Now it would nat 
be difficult so to select from and adjust this passage, as to 
leave the reader to infer that St. Augustine regarded baptism 
as unnecessary. In one of our foregoing notes, we have seen 
how Bingham, and Mr. Perceval after him, culled words from 
St. Augustine’s treatise, De Morihus Eccl. Cathol. (note, p. 








* Baptismi viccm 34, de cous, dist. 4. (Ed Boehmer.) 
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509, ante); and by the omission of a sentence from the Am- 
brosiaster, Mr. Perceval, it will be remembered, (note, p. 508, 
ante) “turned out for us” an authority against communion 
in one kind, as a sacrilegious communion. By a little inge- 
nuity, then, St. Austin might have been represented as 
avouching what he never imagined, and an inference have 
been drawn full as plausible as are nine-tenths of Mr. Perce- 
val’s inferences from authorities. What St. Augustine has 
said we have seen: and applying his principle to the subject 
before us, we say that to the sinner after baptism, faith and 
conversion of heart may suffice. ‘The will to confess is ac- 
cepted for confession, because confession is impracticable: it 
is not the contempt of an ordinance of religion, but necessity, 
loss of speech, the absence of a priest—that “excludes” it. 
Without the actual reception of the sacrament, there may be 
a conversion of heart; that conversion cannot consist with con- 
tempt of the sacrament. And what St. Augustine says here 
of the sacrament of baptism, we say of that other sacrament ; 
“ Neque enim ullo modo dicenda est conversio cordis ad Deum, 
cum Dei sacramentum contemnitur.” 

5. Gratian. From this author Mr. Perceval has cited 
two passages: We will give a few more. “ Ex his itaque appa- 
ret, quod sine confessione oris et satisfactione operis peccatum 
hon remittitur. (iv. Pars, post, c. 70.) Denique ut perspi- 
cue appareat neminem sine confessione a peccato mundari, 
&e. (/b.) Quibus nimirum exemplis...evidentissime datur 
intelligi quod ille quem gravioris culpz macula inficit, nisi 
confessione propril oris, vel ecclesiz intercessione suffragante, 
sanari non poterit.” (/b. § 3.) And as Mr. P. represents 
him as “adducing a cloud of witnesses,” let us, once more, 
hear what he says as to the bearing of authorities. (viii. Pars, 
3, pars, subj. § 9.) ‘Porro sine confessione oris, si facultas 
confitendi non defuerit, aliquod grave delictum expiari, aucto- 
ritati penitus probatur adversum. Quomodo enim secundum 
auctoritatem Leonis.”.. (c. Multiplex, before cited.) “Quomodo 
secundum Augustinum.* ... Quomodo secundum Ambrosium, 
&e. &e. Mr. Perceval opines (Reply, 379) that “the Dublin 
Reviewer was writing merely for those who had no books to re- 
fer to.” For what class of readers the hon. and rev. gentle- 
man was writing when he cited Gratian in his Reply, we shall 
not presume to determine. Few of his readers would turn to 
so uninviting an author, who is not more familiar to Mr. P’.s 








* In a passage noticed in our Review, p. 508; which passage Mr. P. would not 
* trouble himself” to examine. 
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readers generally than to our own ; nor would the majority of 
those for whom he was writing ever imagine that what has 
been given above was to be found in Gratian. But, it will be 
asked, are not Mr. Perceval’s extracts equally to be found in 
Gratian? To besure they are. Yes, and soare the words “ ex 
premissis apparet quod charitas semel habita, ulterius non 
amittatur” (d. 2, ii. Pars. after c. 12). But as in the latter in- 
stance he proposes the assertion and apparent induction from 
“a cloud of witnesses” to that effect, and then sets himself to 
confute that assertion, so in the instances alleged by Mr. Per- 
ceval, he overturns the inference his words express, and the 
positions he advances; he overturns them by authoritative 
testimony and argument. 

At the risk of being again taxed with “hardihood,” and 
accused of “drawing largely on the ignorance or credulity of 
our readers (Reply, 403), we shall avow our conviction—a 
conviction derived from an attentive examination of the whole 
of Gratian’s article (Distinctio) in question—that the writer 
presupposed the necessity of confession ; that his inquiry turns 
upon the point whether antecedent contrition suffice to remit 
sin;* that of the ninety fragments of Scripture and other 
writers which he alleges, many are wholly irrelevant ;+ several 
relate barely to change of life and satisfaction (c. 72 to 84); 
others distinctly make for the necessity of application to the 
keys of the Church by confession (cc. 44, 49, 61, 85) ; and only 
one, and that an interpolated passage,} gives any countenance 





* For the information of some of our readers, we may state that the second 
part of Gratian’s work (Decretum) is subdivided into 36 “ cause.” Each causa 
presents a supposed occurrence, whereupon certain ‘ questions” arise, which are 
mooted by reasoning and testimonies pro and contra. The 33rd “ causa’’ gives 
the case of a woman who has been guilty of crime, contracted a second marriage, 
and after confessing her crime to God alone, returns to her former husband, &e. 
Five questions or moot points are now raised, four of which relate to matrimony. 
The author, who is strangely unmethodical, avails himself of the above incident 
(see another curious instance in C. vii. on resignations, starting from an incident 
in c. 3, c. vi. q. 3) to propose as a third question  Utrum sola cordis contritione 
et secreta satisfactione absque oris confessione quisque possit Deo satisfacere ?” 
The question turns on the efficacy of sorrow; not on the obligation of subsequent 
confession. We may add that the Glossator, who admits the affirmative, contends 
for the necessity of confession : “ Potest dici quod sic. Dei gratia interveniente ; 
necessaria tamen est postea oris confessio et operis satisfactio, si fieri possit: 
alioquin peceat mortaliter ex contemptu qui hoe non facit. Peter Lombard, who 
helds the affirmative, speaks even more explivitly on the necessity of confession 
toa priest. (D.17, |. iv.) 

+ Thus c. 6 to 22 are extracts from the Imperial Codes and Digests, for the 
purpose of showing that the civil law punishes criminal attempts. Equally irre- 
levant are cc. 59, 60, 64, 65, 87. 

~ C. 90. Quidam. Sce the Corr. Rom. on the passage. 
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to the notion that oral confession is discretionary, and not 
strictly necessary. We will add, with reference to Gratian’s 
own remarks, that whilst many of them on either side of the 
question proposed “ partim veritate nituntur, partim pondere 
carent,” to use his own words—the stress of those remarks 
manifestly inclines to the negative on that question regarding 
the general efficacy of contrition; and that seeing Gratian chose 
to leave the adjudication to the reader’s judgment, afier stating 
the arguments on both sides, it does seem something like 
* hardihood” to represent him as vouching for the affirmative : 
to aver it to have been “his opinion that confession with the 
mouth is not necessary to the remission of sins.” The “ cloud” 
—Mr. Perceval’s cloud— 
“ Gives way, 
The mists fly upward and dissolve in day.” 

6. THe Canonists anp Ma.ponatus. Our pages are 
overcrowded with references and extracts, and the reader’s 
patience has been subjected to a severe strain: we must, how- 
ever, request his attention, for a short space longer, to autho- 
rities. We will begin with a celebrated canonist, whose insti- 
tutes were published* before the cluse of the Council of Trent, 
who was commissioned to write by Paul IV, and who dedi- 
cated his labours to Pius IV. Paul Lancelot, having ex- 
plained two species of penance—the solemn and the public— 
goes on toa third: “ Privata aut secreta poenitentia est que in 
occulto Deo fit et sacerdoti. Statutum est enim generali 
concilio, ut omnis fidelis,” &c. (2 Inst. t. 5,44.) This would 
seem to be an admission that confession was obligatory only in 
consequence of ecclesiastical law. No mention, here, of di- 
vine institution. Certainly not; for as the “rubric” shews, 
it is of the ecclesiastical law alone that he treats in this place. 
* Unusquisque semel in anno debet confiteri.” As we pro- 
ceed, we shall find another obligation virtually recognized in 
what he says on the efficacy of the desire of confession whep 
the priest is not at hand, and on the absolution to be given to 
the speechless: * Confessionem virtualem aquiparari cum ac- 
tuali,” as his commentator Bartolinus remarks. In another 
section, he, after the example of some of his predecessors, 
classes the seven sacraments, into those which one is free to re- 
ceive, as order and matrimony, and those which are of neces- 
sity, which “ sine interitu salutis eterna preetermitti et con- 








§ Early in 1563, at latest. (It said by Card. Gambara to have been written 
some years previous to publication.) Compare 1 Inst. t. xxii. § 4 with Cone. 
Trid, Sess, xkiii, 12. Nullus. 
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temni non possunt,” as the remaining five. He declares all to 
be of divine institution, though they are called sacraments of 
the Church, because destined for her sanctification, and con- 
fided to her administering. (2 Jnst. t.2,§2,6.) Penance, 
the third in his list of divinely instituted means, he defines as 
follows : “ Sacramentum quod contritione ; confessione, et satis- 
factione concurrentibus peccatorum operatur remissionem.” 
(t. 5.) If this be denying confession to be of divine right; if 
it be not rather a clear inculcating of the divinity of its origin 
and of its necessity, words have lost their meaning. 

We will retrograde about sixty years, and take another 
canonist. The writer we have before us (Comp. J. Can. Ar- 
gent., 1499, d. 4) is only an epitomizer, but he is sufficiently 
explicit. He quotes a passage from a Decretist, and contra- 
dicts him, The Decretist says,* “ Melius dicitur (confes- 
sionem) institutam fuisse a quodam universalis ecclesiz tra- 
ditione potius, quam ex novi et veteris Testamenti auctoritate.” 
To this the writer now before us subjoins, “ Sed contrarium 
est verum.” ‘Then as to the necessity: ‘ Confessio est neces- 
saria et sine ea (saltem in voto) non est salus, nec aliquis potest 
justificari. . . Confessionis facultas si assit: sine ea non remit- 
tuntur peccata gravia: e.c. E contrario. Nam ubi est taci- 
turnitas confessionis non est speranda venia criminis.” We 
know not what is meant by necessity of confession, or what is 
meant by divine right, if the extracts we have given do not 
attest the belief of the writer as to the one and the other. 

Or, if testimony still more explicit be insisted on, we will 
go back another half century, and produce a man} who was 
versed in the canon law from his early youth, and who “ was 
consulted from Rome, and from all quarters, especially on in- 
tricate cases of the canon-law.” “ Omnis lex nobis data a Deo 
clamat nobis et mandat confessionem. 1. Lex intrinseca; 
2. L. Mosaica; 3. L. Prophetica; 4. L. Evangelica; 5. 
L. Canonica.” He explains his meaning, and declares, 





* The whole glossa may be seen in the Lyons edition (1671) of the Decretum, 
fol. 1801. Weare not called upon to account for the inaccurate statements of 
this writer. We content ourselves with observing—I1st. That he is warranted in 
asserting that the text James V is not to be taken as a precept of sacramental con- 
fession, although the constant reference to that text by ecclesiastical writers is a 
clear testimony that they regarded the practice as having an apostolical sanction. 
2nd. That the passage quoted above is very similar in its language to one on 
episcopacy in c. Olim. 5 Dist. 95. “ Sicut ergo presbyteri sciunt se ex ecclesia 
consuetudine ei qui sibi prepositus fuerit esse subjectos, ita episcopi noverint se 
magis consuetudine quam dispensationis dominic veritate presbyteris esse ma- 
jores,” &c. The words are St. Jerome’s. Yet the Anglican divines do not consi- 
der St. Jerome as an impugner of the divine right of episcopacy. 

+ St. Antoninus of Florence. See Butler, May 10. 
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that whereas God was once “ contented with mental confession, 
He hath, since His appearance in the flesh, required an oral 
confession ; which, because He is not corporally present, He 
wills should be made to His delegate, the priest. That the 
authority to absolve was given John xx; that Christ instituted 
confession by implication (tacite) ; that the apostles expressly 
promulgated the institution; that the Pope cannot dispense 
with the obligation of confession, and for this reason: “ guia 
non habet potestatem tollendi jus pivinum;” that he could, 
however, dispense with annual confession. Further, that we 
cannot be healed from sin, whether original or actual, ‘ with- 
out receiving the sacraments of the Church, either really, ‘‘cum 
adest opportunitas,”or in desire, ‘cum articulus necessitatis ex- 
cludit sacramentum, non contemptus religionis.”* ‘These 
closing words, the reader may snetllants are St. Augustine’s. 
On this testimony of the most eminent canonist of the first 
part of the fifteenth century, we need make no comment. 

We should proceed to examine the “ avowal” of Maldonatus, 
of which the learned rector so magisterially “ informs” us. 
But the meaning of that divine could not be discussed without 
entering into many particulars, and comparing the second and 
third chapters of his treatise. ‘This would be tedious, and it 
is uncalled for ; because, supposing Maldonatus to have in- 
tended to assertt that “all the canonists denied the divine 
right”—a supposition which, however, we do not admit—we 
have disproved this assertion in advance; and the historical 
accuracy or inaccuracy of this theologian is a matter altoge- 
ther extrinsic to the present inquiry. We believe we have met 
fully and fairly every other assertion in the paragraph of the 
reverend respondent; and, as we are “not easily daunted,” 
we look without misgiving to the impartial reader's verdict. 
His patience, as we anticipated, may have been tired, but he 
will recollect that Mr. Perceval is one of those who are “ hard 
to be corrected ;” and whose ingenuity—to use no harsher term 
—can be justly appreciated only after examination. 

Wé reserve, for a future article, the examination of Mr. 
Perceval’s reply to the last eight pages of our Review. He is 
pleased to describe our answer to his grand challenge (R. 
Schism. xxxii.), which, indeed, is the cardo questionis between 
us—as ‘a miserable failure of an attempt at a tu quoqgue.” 





*3 Pars Summa, tit. xiv. c. 6et 19. Ed. 1485. 
_ t The passage referred to by Mr.P. is as follows : “ Tertia (opinio) est omnium 
juris Pontificii peritorum qui secuti primum suum interpretem omnes dicunt con- 
fessionem tantum esse introductum jure ecclesiastico in cap. omnis utriusque 
sexus.” De Conf. c. 2 (p. 35, Ed. Lugd. 1614.) He subsequently adds: “ Vera 
sententia est, aqua nemo Catholicus debet discedere, confessionem natam ex 
Jure divino et a Christo proprie et vere institutam esse.” 
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(Reply, 479.) The impartial reader, who will examine that 
answer (Review, 517 et seq.), reading it continuously, and 
not as hacked and mangled in Mr. P.’s reply, must decide as 
to its being a failure or atriumph. For ourselves, we will 
only say, that Mr. P. has altogether misdescribed it, in styling 
it an attempt at a tu guogue. It is not a recrimination, but 
(as we humbly conceive) a demonstration of the futility of the 
above-mentioned challenge: an answer to his call for reasons. 

Here, then, we should close for the present; but we will 
bespeak our reader’s patience for one or two remarks on the 
following passage. 

“Very early in the fifth century, there were councils held inSpain and 
Portugal against the Priscillianists ; and the bishops there at that time 
drew up “a rule of faith against all heretics” which was received and 
approved of in other parts of the west, especially by the bishop of Rome. 
The procession of the Holy Spirit from the Son is distinctly stated in 
this rule of faith : ‘ Spiritum quoque Paracletum esse qui nec Pater sit 
ipse, nec filius, sed a Patre Filioque procedens.—Conc. Tolet. I. The 
Roman advocates in the Council of Florence ascribed this rule of faith 
to Damasus, bishop of Rome A.D. 397. But it is enough for my 
purpose to show, that in the year 411, that is, twenty-seven years be- 
fore the council of Ephesus, this point of faith was enforced under 
anathema by the Portuguese bishops in the council of Braga. Pan- 
cratian, the president of the council, rehearsed his creed : ‘I believe in 
the H. Ghost, proceeding from the Father and the Son, one in Deity, 
&c. I condemn, reprobate, and anathematize all who hold, think, 
and preach the contrary,’ &c.” 


Taking this as historically correct, we have here an assembly 
of bishops drawing up “a rule of faith” containing several 
articles not contained in the Nicene Creed. ‘This is the eter- 
nal complaint of Mr. Perceval against the Council of Trent. 
He can diligently inform his readers (R. Sch. 376), that at the 
thirteenth session of that council only forty-five bishops were 
present ; he has not informed his readers, that the number of 
those said to have assembled under the presidency of Pancra- 
tian, amounted to nine ; yet these are reported to have ana- 
thematized all who should even “ think” contrary to what they 
reheaased in their “new creed.” Anathematizing those who 
* think” is another matter of umbrage with our consistent au- 
thor, when the Council of ‘T'rent’s decrees are in question 
(Reply, 334). Supposing, then, the historical correctness of 
the above extract, here are principles recognised in the early 
Church, which are utterly at variance with our author’s theory. 
But it is very erroneous, as we shall proceed to shew, beginning 
with the Regula Fidei. 

Had “the Roman advocates” ascribed this formulary to 
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Fabian, or Urban, or Evaristus, we shouid have no talk here 
about the “redoubtable authority of a spurious” document. 
The truth is that this Regula Fidei is not the work of the first 
council of Toledo, but of one held there or elsewhere in Spain, 
about forty-seven years after, and sixteen years after the Coun- 
cil of Ephesus, and that it is, very probably, an interpolated 
document. In proof of these assertions, we might refer to 
several good pe er Sa but we will content ourselves with 
one, who, on a question like this, is instar omnium, and to 
whom, Mr. P., according to his golden rule, cannot demur. 
In speaking of the first Council of Toledo (Ann. 400), Pagi 
observes :—* 


“In isto concilio conditi viginti canones pro disciplina ecclesiastica. 
- . + « Sed Regula fidei que canonibus subjicitur, pertinet ad 
aliud concilium. . . celebratum anno 447.” And again: ‘“ Con- 
dita est in alia Synodo incerto loco celebrata, tempore Leonis M. relec- 
taque postea in Synodo Bracarensi prima.” 


Then, as to the contents of this formulary : 


« Exemplaria istius Regule fidei tam in MSS. [namely,the Thuanean, 
and two others of high character] quam in editis sunt valde diversa : 
in aliquibus 12 tantum habentur anathematismi, inter opera vero S. 
Augustini duodecim illis adduntur alii 14. Quare, recte judicavit 
Quesnellus . . eam fuisse temporum progressu interpolatam quod 
ex eo manifeste liquet . . . ex mentione processionis S. Spiritus 
ex Patre filioque, quae verba recentiorem manum prodere non est qui 
dubitare possit.” 


Next, as to the other Council, which Mr. P. cites from 
Labbe—we do marvel that a purist, like our learned Rector, 
who has such a disrelish for “ monkish Latin” (Reply 348,) 
should not have discerned, in the barbarism of phraset 
which disfigures this composition, a clear proof of its not be- 
longing to the age to which it is assigned, and a strong reason 
for rejecting it as spurious. We doubt whether any of “ Mer- 
cator’s ware” be of baser metal. But there are stronger argu- 
ments adduced against it by Pagi and Hardouin.} 

Pagi§ demonstrates invincibly, as we think, that the first 





* Crit. Hist. ad ann. 405, p. 71. 

+ We will give one or two examples. ‘* Notum est vobis....quomodo barbare 
gentes devastant universam Hispaniam, &c. Prater Celtiberiam et Carpetaniam, 
jam reliqua omnia versus Pyrenxos sub sua (!) jacent potestate. Et quia malum 
hoe jam jam est supra capita nostra,” &c. &c. The very commencement might 
provoke suspicion : ‘¢ Convenientibus Episcopis, Elipandus, Pamerius, Arisbertus,” 
and so forth with six more. 

t Coleti iii, 345. Ex MS. quod nemini visum nisi, &e. 

§ Apud Coleti, ubi supra, from his Crit. Hist. tom. ii, 108. See also page 
027, ad ann. 560. 
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council of Braga was held in 560; consequently, not twenty- 
seven years before, but a hundred and thirty years after, that 
of Ephesus ; that in the piece we are examining there is such a 
palpable misstatement of history, as to divest it of all cha- 
racter; and, independently of this, he expresses himself dis- 
posed to reject it on aceount of that very passage on which 
Mr. Perceval relies, “ as enough for his purpose.” 

“Hic enim articulus “Credo in Spiritum Sanctum procedentem a 
Patre in Verbo suppositionem satis prodit, cum hoc circiter tempore 
Sancto Cyrillo crimini datum sit quod similem propositionem probas- 
set, adeo ut sese de ea purgare coactus fuerit.” 


Mr, P. may learn, frum this detection of his errors, to be a 
little more sparing of his censure on writers who bond fide 
admit doubtful or spurious authorities into their pages. 

In reference to his Thrasonic epilogue, we would merely 
give him this word of counsel: “‘ Ne GLORIETUR ACCINCTUS 
QUE ac Discinctus.” ‘The warfare is not yet over, and the 
writer of these lines is “not easily daunted.” He will have 
more to say to the Rector hereafter. Meanwhile, as the boast- 
ful polemic challenges us to produce any one single writer in 
the first seven centuries, who taught an assent to this proposi- 
tion—(“ They are accursed who refuse obedience to the 
Bishop of Rome’) as essential to salvation, or required an 
assent to it as a term of communion (Leply, last page)—we 
offer him the following passages from a bishop of the seventh, 
equally eminent for his learning and his piety: and ‘we shall 
be very glad-—-we speak in truth—if he, or any other [Angli- 
can] shall think it deserving attention.” 


« Sic nos scimus praesse Ecclesize Christi quatenus Romano ponti- 
fici reverenter humiliter et devote, TANQuAM Det Vicario pre ce- 
teris Ecclesiee prelatis, specialius nos fateamur debitam in omnibus 
obedientiam exhibere. Contra quod quenquam procaciter venientem 
tanquam H#RETICUM a consortio fidelium omnino decernimus 
alienum. Hoc vero non ex electione proprii arbitrii sed potius auc- 
toritate Spir. Sancti, habemus firmum, ratum credimus et tenemus,+ 

“ Quod vero de parilitate agitur Apostolorum, Petrus praeminet 
ceteris qui a Domino audire meruit Tu vocaberis Cephas, &c.... 
Cujus dignitas potestatis, etsi ad omnes catholicarum episcopos est 
transfusa, specialius tamen Romano antistiti, veluti capiti, ceteris 
membris celsior, permanet in eternum. Qui igitur debitam ei non 
exhibet obedientiam, a capite sejunctus Acephalorum sCHISMATI se 
reddit obnoxium, quod sicut illud S. Athanasii de fide S. Trinitatis, 
quasi sit FIDE! CATHOLIC ARTICULUS. Quod nisi quisque fideliter 
firmiterque crediderit salvus esse non poterit.”t 





+ St. Isidore of Seville, ad Claud. Ducem. Opp. ii. 524. (Madrid, 1778.) 
¢ Ad Eugenium, ii. 524. 
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Art. VIII.—1. Sanctissimi Domini Nostri Gregorii Di- 
vina Providentia Pape XVI Allocutio habita in Consis- 
torio Secreto, die xxvit Aprilis M.D.ccc.xxxx. Rome : 1840. 
Allocution of His Holiness Pope Gregory XVI, delivered 
in the Secret Consistory held April 27th 1840.* 

2. Relazione della Persecuzione contro la Religione Cristiana, 
&c. Narrative of the Persecution against the Christian Re- 
ligion, and of the glorious death of the Vicar Apostolic of 
Eastern Tonkin, of the Coadjutor Bishop, and of other 
Missionaries, slain in hatred of the faith, in the year 1838. 
Rome, 1840. 

3. Annals of the Propagation of the Faith. London. 


Ww take it for granted that there is, by this time, hardly 
a Catholic in the United Kingdom, who is not ac- 
quainted with the pious institution for the Propagation of the 
Faith, and that there are few families which do not contrive, 
by becoming members of it, to obtain at least a glance at the 
third of the publications on our list. It would indeed be a su- 
pineness, which, in the first ages of Christianity would have 
been deemed incredible, while persecution is at once afflicting 
and ennobling any portion of the Church, not to feel a lively 
sympathy in our brethren’s sufferings, however distant their 
scene, It would be alien from the Catholic spirit, not to 
desire and endeavour to have a minute knowledge of the very 
names and history of our latest martyrs, both as an argument 
of the truth of our faith, and as an example and an encourage- 
ment to ourselves. It is here that we can indeed point to our 
missions without fear of rivalry. In the sums collected for 
missionary purposes, in the number of preachers sent forth, 
in the length of their voyages, in the oe of their re- 
ports, the various missionary societies of our country can 
equal or rather outstrip the Catholic Propaganda. But in the 
peril of life, in the “wandering about in sheep-skins, being 
in want, distressed, afflicted ;” in the hiding “in dens and in 
the caverns of the earth ;” still more in * the trials of mock- 
eries and stripes, moreover also, of bonds and prisons ;” in 
being “ beaten with rods, stoned, cut in sunder, and put to 
death by the sword;”} in all these and many other similar 
proofs of the apostolic spirit, we stand without competitors, 
and without much danger of having them. The Protestant 
missions as yet want the seal of blood,—that seal which has 
generally been the authentic stamp of Him, who sent his 





* See this document at length below. t Heb. xi, 2 Cor. xi. 
VOL. VIII.—-NO. XVI. MM 
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apostles as sheep among wolves. We had occasion in a former 
number, to denounce the conduct, at once cowardly and mis- 
chievous, of some zealous Protestant missionaries, who, careful 
not to peril their own persons, thought proper to scatter Bibles 
along the Chinese coast, and so endangered the lives of the 
Catholic converts and their pastors, who were under persecu- 
tion. For “the good shepherd giveth his life for his sheep, 
but the hireling flies, because he is a hireling.” 

But if a laudable curiosity, such as may well spring from 
Catholic feeling, have not proved sufficient to arouse the dor- 
mant sympathies of our Catholics, in favour of their distressed 
and cruelly persecuted brethren in eastern Asia, the voice of 
the supreme pontiff will now, we confidently hope, produce 
that effect. it is usual, at every consistory, or assembly of 
cardinals held for the purpose of nominating bishops to vacant 
sees, for the pope to address an allocution or ‘‘speech from 
the throne,” on some of the most important events that have 
lately affected the Church. It was in this manner that the 
ecclesiastical affairs of Prussia and Poland have been noticed 
by the holy see; and these allocutions have of late been so 
important, as to draw powerfully the attention of princes and 
their cabinets, and to be discussed with earnestness by the 
European periodical press. In the secret consistory held on 
the 27th of Apvil last, his Holiness Gregory XVI selected, as 
the theme of his discourse, the triumphs lately achieved by 
Catholic fortitude over earth and hell, in the kingdom of 
Tonkin. The sovereign pontiff has thus proclaimed to the 
world, the merited praise of the intrepid confessors of Christ, 
who have rendered Him life for life; and has expressed his 
hope that further juridical enquiry will allow him to add the 
martyrs of Cochin-China and Tonkin, to those of China and 
Japan, in the martyrology of the Church. 

ost of our readers are probably aware, that in the united 
empire of Tonkin and Cochin-China, there has reigned since 
1825, a cruel persecution, by order of the emperor Minh 
Menh.* The Annals of the Propagation of the Faith have 
published the account of the martyrdom of the pious French 
missionaries, Jaccard, Marchand, Cornay, and of the intrepid 
natives, Tuy, Can, and others. ‘The narrative of their suffer- 
ings is most touching and edifying, and truly carries us back 
to the first ages of Christianity. We have before us an account 
of the martyrdom of the last-named catechist, privately printed 








* See Dr, Wiseman’s Moorfields Lectures, Lect. vii. vol. i. p. 243, 
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in lithography at Rome, which contains many points of mi- 
nute resemblance to the descriptions of more ancient combats ; 
the attempt of the judges to gain over the youthful athlete, 
(he was little more than thirty years of age), by promises, by 
caresses, by threats; the prudence and moderation of his an- 
swers; the constant turning of his thoughts to heaven, whither 
his steps were bending; the mixed feelings of the multitude, 
some pitying him, some upbraiding him; his fearless preach- 
ing of Christ and of eternal truths to the crowd, on his way to 
execution; the brotherly and fearless sympathy of the Chris- 
tians, in offering him food and drink, to strengthen him as he 
walked under the weight of heavy fetters, and the Canga or 
Chinese collar—which refreshments he barely tasted, to accept 
their love, but would no further partake of; the last effort of 
the magistrates to save him, when the rope for strangling him 
was already round his neck, if he would only trample on the 
crucifix; and his undaunted but meek reply; the last excla- 
mation of the Christians in the crowd, “ Be mindfulof us when 
before the face of God !” and his willing promise ; in fine their 
eager rushing forward, after his head had been severed from 
his body, to dip cloths torn from their garments in his sacred 
blood, while the heathens exclaimed, ‘ see how they love one 
another :” these and many other such circumstances, made us 
almost forget that we were reading an event of the 2(th of 
November in the year 1837, and fancy that we were perusing, 
with holy envy, the annals of the infant Church. 

But the accounts most familiar to the Catholic public, relate 
chiefly to western Tonkin, which is under the missionary di- 
rection of the French clergy. The eastern division is under 
the care of the Spanish Dominicans, of the Province of the 
Rosary, established principally in the Philippine islands. This 
portion of the empire has now its martyrs to boast of; and 
we are sure that we shall be doing a pleasure to our readers, 
by communicating to them such particulars as have reached 
us concerning them. ‘The little work second on our list, 
consists of a letter from I’. Jerome Hermosilla, vice-provincial 
and delegated superior of eastern Tonkin, dated from that 
kingdom April 25th, 1839. We will give the substance of his 
narrative, keeping as near as possible to its form and expres- 
sions, 

The southern province of Tonkin has been, since 1835, 
under the government of the Mandarin Trinh Quang Khanh, 
a sworn enemy of the Christian name. He had all along per- 
secuted the faithful; but towards the end of 1837, he was 
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severely reproved by the emperor, whom he had gone to visit, 
for allowing Christians as yet to remain in his province; the 
sovereign expressing his surprise that he had not as yet taken 
a single missionary. This was a new goad to his former 
hatred; and accordingly he had a number of crucifixes cast 
in the capital of Cochin-China, which he brought with him to 
his own seat of government, that he might compel the Chris- 
tians to apostatise, by trampling on them, He despatched 
magistrates in every direction, to scour the country in search 
of Christians, particularly of European missionaries ; and sent, 
under various disguises, spies of every class and sex, to gain 
information concerning their places of concealment. On the 
18th of March 1838, he had crucifixes placed at each gate 
of the city, with guards, who were commanded to oblige every 
individual, entering and going out, to stamp upon them. 
Those who refused, were subjected to stripes and other cruel 
treatment. Of the Christians many remained concealed in 
their houses, afraid to leave them; some fled in various direc- 
tions, others bore patiently the inflictions of the soldiery, and 
through stripes and mulcts freed themselves; while a few un- 
fortunate wretches yielded to the tyranny of their persecutors, 
and denied the faith. But the very heathens grew sick of 
this barbarity, many of them expressed a horror of trampling 
upon the cross, and murmurs became so loud, that the gover- 
nor thought it prudent, first to remove the crucifixes to a dis- 
tance from the gates, and then to order them to be taken 
away altogether. 

The governor now turned his attention to his troops, and 
commanded all to trample on the crucifix. Promises, threats, 
blows, and torments, were employed to seduce them; some 
proved too weak to resist, others fled or redeemed themselves 
by pecuniary sacrifices, ‘Three, however, present an example 
of which the Church has reason to be proud. ‘They resisted 
every attempt, were imprisoned, and for nine months under- 
went every species of cruelty and torture. At length, wearied 
out with their constancy, the governor had a potion adminis- 
tered to them, which deprived them for a time of the use of 
reason, and while they were under its influence, got them un- 
consciously to go through the ceremony of apostacy. But no 
sooner did they recover, and find out what had happened, 
than they publicly went to the governor, when sitting in court, 
threw down the money they had received as a reward, and 
openly proclaimed themselves Christians, and ready to seal the 
faith with their blood. As the mandarin had already written 
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to the emperor that he had overcome the obstinacy of these 
three confessors, this issue of his pretended success covered him 
with shame; so that, to hush up the matter, he commanded 
them to quit the tribunal; and strictly forbade them to be 
again admitted. The account of F. Hermosilla regarding 
them ends here ; the pope’s allocution enables us to complete 
the history of these holy champions. Unwilling that the em- 
peror should remain in a state of delusion, from the governor's 
report, two of them, named Nicholas and Augustin, undertook 
a Jong and painful journey to the capital, and presented to the 
emperor a paper, in which they detailed the true history of 
their supposed abjuration, and repeated their protestations of 
fidelity to their religion unto death. Once more every art 
was tried to shake their constancy; and as every attempt 
failed, they were beheaded and quartered, in the month of 
June last year. 

On the 17th of April 1838, while all the province was over- 
run with soldiers, a catechist was anguhal on his way from 
the north to the southern province, in quest of the consecrated 
oils). He had upon him six letters from the missionary F. 
Joseph Vien; four in European characters, to the bishop, to 
his coadjutor, to I’, Joseph Fernandez, and to F. Hermosilla, 
author of the narrative before us; and two in the language of 
the country to two native priests. Every attempt was made 
to ransom the catechist and his letters, but in vain; the con- 
ditions proposed were incompatible with religious principles ; 
and the governor, thinking to ingratiate himself with his 
sovereign, sent him as a prize, the four European letters. He 
was caught in his own snare. ‘The emperor was indeed en- 
raged at the Christians, but not less so at ‘Trinh Quang Khanh, 
that there should be still four European missionaries in his 
jurisdiction, A decree reached the provincial capital on the 
25th of May, deposing him from his command, with the con- 
dition, that, if within a month he took the missionaries, he 
should be reinstated ; if not, he should expiate his negligence 
on the scaffold. Six thousand men were placed at his dis- 
posal, and a choice body of 1000 troops, with a trusty com- 
mander, was despatched from the capital to ferret out the 
missionaries from their lurking-holes. ‘The priests remained 
concealed in their caves and fortresses, till every part being 
narrowly searched, and every avenue watched, they began to 
fall into the hands of their pursuers. 

The shepherd went before his flock in the way of suffering. 
The first taken was the venerable bishop Ignatius Delgado, 
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of the order of St. Dominick, bishop of Mellipotamus in par- 
tibus, and vicar apostolic of eastern Tonkin.* He was in the 
seventy-sixth year of his age, and had been upwards of forty 
years the vigilant and zealous bishop of that country. He 
was concealed in the village of Kien Lao, together with his 
coadjutor father Romuald Ximeno. A heathen schoolmaster 
contrived to extract from a Christian child the secret of their 
concealment, and, for the sake of the reward offered for their 
apprehension, manifested it to the magistrate. He made a 
feint which deceived the Christians, and then suddenly came 
upon the spot where the missionaries lay concealed. ‘Three 
caverns had been prepared for further security, and towards 
these the Christians, in confusion and hurry, bore off their 
bishop. Being too feeble to walk, he was placed in a sort of 
litter, or basket covered with a mat, and borne on the shoulders 
of the Christians, was carried away. F. Romuald, being young 
and vigorous, contrived after many risks to escape. But the 
bishop’s party soon attracted the notice of the soldiers, who, 
with shouts of triumph, rushed towards it. ‘The bearers con- 
sulted their safety by flight, and left the bishop in the hands 
of his enemies. This was on the 29th of May 1838. ‘The 
soldiers heavily fettered him, and bore him back in the same 
basket to the village, beating their drums, and vociferating 
loudly in triumph. ‘The same day, he was carried before a 
superior tribunal in another town, and there shut up in a cage 
seven palms in length, and five in width and height. In 
this strait dungeon, he was confined till his death, having been 
first carried to the chief city of the province, and placed in the 
common prison under a strong guard. The mandarin wrote 
an account of all to the emperor, who ordered him to consign 
his prisoner to the new governor, who was to proceed with all 
rigour to try him. “I have in my possession,” writes I’. 
Hermosilla, “an abstract or copy of the process drawn up by 
the mandarins against our illustrious confessor, which I con- 
trived ingeniously to get from the notaries of the mandarins.” 
From these he drew the information that the bishop under- 
went several interrogatories regarding his age, country, pro- 
fession, and motives for going to ‘Tonkin; as also respecting 
the number of Europeans and other clergy in the country. 
To all that regarded himself, the intrepid confessor replied 
clearly and explicitly : in what might implicate others, he was 
so guarded as not to betray any one, or give information not 





* See an account of some of his letters in Dr. Wiseman’s Lectures, whi supr. 
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already in the enemies’ knowledge. On the 14th of June sen- 
tence was passed. It states that for fifty years the bishop 
Ignatius Trum Ca had been at the head of the malefactors 


-who teach and seduce the nation to false religion. Having 


therefore seen the edicts of the king Minh-Menh, which con- 
demn all European missionaries to death, as well as all that 
harbour them, the judges condemn him to suffer it. But in 
order to strike greater terror. into his followers, and to shew 
that he is a more than ordinary malefactor, it is commanded 
that he be beheaded, and his head hung in a public place in 
the city. 

The sentence was forwarded to the emperor for approbation. 
In the meantime, the blessed confessor of Christ was kept 
during the heat of summer in his loathsome dungeon, exposed 
to every indignity, privation, and suffering. ‘These brought 
ona dysentery; and as all medical aid was denied him, he 
disappointed the malice of his persecutors, and, after proof of 
the most edifying patience and devotion, expired on the 12th 
of July 1838, ‘The hatred of his enemies pursued him beyond 
the grave. His corpse was carried to the place of execution 
and there beheaded. ‘The trunk, at great risk, was disinterred 
and carried off by the Christians, to the village of Biu Chu, 
and there honourably placed in safety. The head, after having 
been exposed for three days during that sultry season in the 
public street, was placed in a basket and sunk with great 
stones in the river Vi Hoang, where it is deepest and most 
rapid. ‘The Christians made every effort to recover it, but in 
vain, till the first of November, when a Christian fisherman 
brought it up, incorrupt and intact, every feature and the 
hair and beard perfectly preserved. 

When the bishop was carried out by the Christians, his co- 
adjutor remained with him, but was concealed. ‘This was the 
Right Rev. Father Henares,a native of Andalusia, seventy-three 
years of age, and coadjutor since the year 1800. ‘Towards 
evening, he fled by water, and after remaining concealed for 
two days, was obliged to re-embark, and remain, with many 
dangers, among the Christian fishermen. But the diligent 
search of the heathen officers allowed him no security, till a 
base treachery delivered him to his enemies. A rich man 
dwelling on the coast, seeing a bark which was evidently an 
object of great anxiety to those on board, suspected it might 
contain a missionary, and, with artful compassion, spoke to 
some Christian fishermen, begged of them to go on board 
and offer him shelter from the stormy billows, and promised 
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his own assistance. Deceived by his assurances, they complied, 
and brought their beloved pastor on shore, only to see him 
betrayed by their secret enemy into the hands of the soldiers. 
With him-was taken his companion, the native catechist, Fran- 
cis Chien. The treatment, process, and sentence, were the 
same as for Bishop Delgado. The sentence, confirmed by 
the king, reached the city on the 25th of June, and on the 
same day was put in execution. Numerous soldiers and ele- 
phants led the way, and an immense concourse of Christians 
and Pagans followed the procession. ‘The bishop was drawn, 
like a wild beast, in his cage, absorbed in prayer, and perfectly 
tranquil ; the catechist followed, bearing the canga, and loaded 
with chains. A soldier went before each, bearing the cause of 
his condemnation written in Jarge characters. In this manner 
they were conducted through the principal streets and squares 
of the city, while a mandarin of high rank frequently pro- 
claimed, to the sound of trumpet, ‘QO, all you that are on the 
east, west, south, and north, hear and know, that this man isa 
European, who came to teach the people the false religion of 
Jesus Christ; on which account the king has ordered him to 
be beheaded. Let no one in future follow this religion, lest 
he have to die in like manner.” About one o'clock, they 
reached the place of execution; the catechist, with serene and 
cheerful countenance, having knelt down, recommended his 
soul to God, stretched out his neck to the impious sword, and 
on a signal being given by the mandarin, was decapitated in 
the presence of the bishop, at the age of forty. In the mean- 
time, the venerable bishop was drawn out from his cage, and 
kneeling down, remained in earnest prayer, calmly commend- 
ing himself to God, to the great admiration of all, and so per- 
severing in prayer, received the glorious stroke which trans- 
ferred him to glory,, in the seventy-third year of his age, after 
having laboured, during forty-nine years, in this mission, with 
great purity of soul, and indefatigable zeal for souls, with a burn- 
ing thirst after martyrdom, like a worthy son of our most holy 
father, St. Dominick, all on fire, because of those who lose 
themselves for eternity ; always, night and day, ready for any- 
thing that regarded the apostolic ministry ; given to prayer, and 
to the reading of the Fathers ; most poor himself, while toward 
the poor and afflicted he was called, and was truly, a father. 
The bodies of both were buried on the spot, but were soon 
disinterred by the Christians, and borne off to places of safety ; 
that of the saintly bishop to the village of Sue Thuy Ha; that 
of the catechist to his own native place, Frung-Lé. The head 
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of the bishop, after three days’ exposure in the public place, 
was thrown into the river; and, after three days, recovered by 
the same fishermen as found that of Bishop Delgado. It is 
usual for the Tonkinese, so soon as the blow of the headsman 
has descended, to fly precipitately from the spot, lest the spirit 
of the slain should fall upon them, On this occasion no one 
fled, but Heathens as well as Christians rushed forward, and, 
in spite of the guards, bore away the blood and garments of 
the glorious martyrs. 

The history of these two illustrious soldiers of Christ, is 
nearly that of others of our brethren. Father Joseph Fer- 
nandez, native of Ventosa, in Castile, after having taken re- 
fuge in the eastern vicariate, was obliged to flee once more 
back into the western. He was received into the house of a 
Heathen, till then very favourable to the Christians. But the 
demon of avarice corrupted his heart, and he violated the 
rights of hospitality by delivering his guest into his pursuers’ 
hands, in hopes of reward. In his company was Peter Tuan, 
a native secular priest; and both, treated as the two former 
had been, were brought to the capital of the province. ‘The 
severity of F’. Fernandez’s sufferings brought on paralysis, so 
that he could not even feed himself; but still he maintained a 
constant cheerfulness, and heard the sentence of death pro- 
nounced upon him with a smiling countenance. He was so 
weak that he had to be carried out of his cage, and laid on the 
ground, supported by a soldier, and so beheaded. He had 
laboured thirty-three years on that mission. His companion, 
Peter Tuan, was Jikewise condemned to death, but died be- 
fore the sentence was confirmed, of a complaint brought on 
by the loathsomeness of his prison and the torments of the 
canga. ‘This was on the 15th of July, 1838, he being in his 
73rd year, and having laboured thirty-four years in that 
afflicted vineyard. 

On the 2d of June, Father Vincent Yen, a native Domini- 
can, was taken, and after bearing every species of outrage 
with incredible patience, brought to the city. Every art was 
employed in vain to induce him to trample on the crucifix. 
The governor exhorted him to declare himself a physician, 
and not a priest; but, like Eleazer, he rejected the deceit with 
disdain, ‘The governor then wrote to the king, to permit his 
being given over to the tribunals of his native province; but 
the king, instead, condemned him at once to death. On the 
13th of June, he suffered his sentei:ce with joy, in the 73rd 
year of his age, and 40th of his ministry. A little before this, 
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a lay catechist, named Joseph Uyen, was brought before the 
mandarin, loaded with the canga, and urged to trample on the 
crucifix, and renounce Christianity. On his refusal, and pro- 
testation of his readiness rather to die, the mandarin fell upon 
him with such fury, that he died that night in prison of the 
wounds inflicted by his collar. 

That longing after martyrdom, which so often excites ad- 
' miration in the ancient saints, manifested itself in a remark- 
able manner in the venerable ecclesiastic, the Rev. Bernard 
Due. According to the laws of the country, no one who has 

assed the age of eighty can be punished with death. This 
- man had reached his eighty-third year; but having heard 
of the arrest of the vicar apostolic, he entreated those about 
him to convey him to the magistrates, that he might keep a 
promise long before made to the pastor, to die together 
with him. ‘This was, of course, refused; and as he could no 
longer walk, he cried aloud to all passers by that he was a 
Christian priest, begging of them to arrest him. The Chris- 
tians then, to conceal him, placed him in a wretched hovel, 
tenanted by a leper. Still the good old man continued to be- 
tray himself, till, on the 3rd of June, he was conducted to 
prison in the city. About the same time was taken another 
native religious, F, Dominick Diéu, or Hanh, of the age of 
66. After he had been cruelly scourged, to the tearing of his 
flesh, to induce him to renounce the faith, the two were con- 
demned to death, and conducted together to execution. ‘The 
old man was carried by the soldiers; and having encouraged 
one another, and united in prayer, they finished their course 
by the sword on the-first of August. 

On the same day was arrested the Rev. Joseph Vien, native 
secular priest, writer of the four letters mentioned above, 
betrayed by two of his relatives. On the third, he was 
condemned, and on the 21st executed. About a month 
before, the Rev. F. Peter Tu, and the catechist, Uy the 
former 43, and the latter 27 years of age, were conducted to 
prison. They were offered their liberty if they would pay a 
certain sum, but F. Tu generously replied, “that he had 
indeed no money, but that neither would he for such a pur- 

ose endeavour to procure it: for since God,” he added, 
ne so disposed it that I should have fallen into your hands, | 
do not wish to lose this occasion I have of merit by patient 
suffering for his name.” About the same time were likewise 
arrested Joseph Canh, seventy years of age, the principal 
Christian of Tho Hé, and a man of exemplary piety, Francis 
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Mau, Thomas Dé, 28, Stephen Tinh, 26, and Aug. Moy, 
$2 years. They were all brought before the magistrates, and 
assailed with promises and threats, and then treated with 
every indignity. Father Tu openly encouraged his compa- 
nions to generous perseverance. In consequence, he and 
Canh were condemned to be strangled; the others to receive 
a hundred stripes, and then be banished the province, and con- 
demned to public works, The king would not ratify the sen- 
tences, but ordered the two first to be forthwith. beheaded, and 
the two others to be closely confined, to be one day strangled. 
The first sentence was carried into execution on the 4th of 
September 

The Pope, in his Allocution, mentions the martyrdom, in 
the month of November, of the Rev. Peter Dumoulin Borie, 
and of two other native priests, probably in the western 
vicariate. 

We cannot forbear transcribing some of the concluding pas- 
sages of the letter, from which we have drawn our narrative. 
After having described, in feeling terms, the various oppres- 
sions to which the Christians are now subjected, the writer thus 
addresses the cardinals of the Congregation of Propaganda :— 

“Jtis absolutely impossible for me to express in words the most 
deplorable condition of this afflicted vineyard in spiritual matters ; but 
even of its temporal state what shall Isay ? All the residences of the 
missionaries have been destroyed, and our two colleges, for Latin and 
moral theology, have suffered the same fate, as well as twenty-two 
nunneries of sisters of the third order of St. Dominick, and three of 
the ‘ Lovers of the Cross,’ which in other persecutions of the Church 
of Tonkin, have been spared, but which the present hurricane has 
swept almost quite away; while the sisters, bearing patiently their 
great hardships, by a singular providence of God, continue, distributed 
in small huts, to observe secretly their religious rule. 

“The property of the churches of the missions, of the poor, and so 
likewise that of our vicar apostolic, evil Christians and heathens have 
considered as public spoil, and have taken to themselves. The cha- 
lices, missals, vestments, breviaries, books, in a word almost all things, 
we have lost; but with regard to these and similar objects, we say from 
our hearts, with holy Job, ‘The Lord hath given, and the Lord hath 
taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord.” 


These are noble sentiments, and worthy of the time and 
occasion. We have many remarks to make upon this sorrow- 
ful narrative, but we willingly suppress them. ‘To our taste, 
this little pamphlet contains more gold, more genuine aposto- 
lic, evangelic, matter in it, than volumes of missionary reports. 
Comparisons, or rather contrasts, flock to our memory; but 
they would be below our subject, which is one for deeper 
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feelings of admiration, sympathy, and love. Who will read 
this narrative, simple and unadorned though it be, and refuse 
to answer the calls of that admirable institution which alone 
can aid the suffering Christians of that distant land, and re- 
store to them something of their former means to worship 
God. Who will harden his heart against the thrilling appeal 
which the blood of bishops, priests, and faithful, poured forth 
for the love of our common Redeemer, and in testimony to 
our common faith, addresses to him, to succour their destitute 
survivors, committing their brethren to the charity of distant 
Churches, and withhold his mite, under any excuse, to the 
relief of their manifold wants? We should indeed be sur- 
prised, if one single Catholic, from Orkney to Land’s End, or 
from Galway to Norfolk, should have the heart to express 
himself indifferent to such claims, or hesitate, if able, to com- 
ply with them. But we trust that thousands will feel a holy 
pride in knowing, when they have thrown their oblation, how- 
ever small, into the treasury, that it will be repaid by the 
blessings of martyrs, uttered while the stroke of death is im- 
pending, and by their glorious pleading when standing before 
their Lord! 








Sanctissimi Domini Nostri Gregorii Divina Providentia Pape XVI 
Allocutio Habita in Consistorio Secreto, die XXVII Aprilis, 
MDCCCXXXX. Rome: Ex Typographia Reverende Camere 
Apostolice. 


“ VENERABILES FRaTRES—A fflictas in Tunquino finitimisque Re- 
gionibus Christianorum res, eorumque Fidem multiplici vexatione 
tentatam ingemiscimus jamdudum, ut probe nostis, Venerabiles Fra- 
tres; nec pretermisimus humiliare coram Deo animam nostram, ct 
reseratis etiam Indulgentiarum thesauris Ecclesie filios excitare ut 
pro fratribus in tanta illa tribulatione positis Clementissimo Domino 
quotidianas preces et alia pietatis opera offerrent. Interea non defuit 
que susceptum inde dolorem leniret consolationis causa ex invicto 
multorum animo, quos nullius periculi metus, non vincula, non ver- 
bera, non aliae diuturni temporis zrumne, non ipse tandem praesentis 
mortis aspectus a professione Catholice Fidei dimovere potuerunt. 
Jam vero quum praecipuarum rerum, quac illic proximis annis gesta 
sunt, testimonia satis idonea paullatim ad Sanctam hance Sedem per- 
venerint, nostrum modo esse duximus praedicare in amplissimo Ves- 
trum consessu illorum virtutem, qui pro Fide Christi sua corpora 
tradiderunt, atque una Vobiscum collaudare Christum ipsum in suis 
militibus triumphantem. 
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« Atque ut exordium faciamus ab anno millesimo octingentesimo 
trigesimo quinto, fortem tunc in Cocincina Regione Athletam Christi 
se praebuit Missionarius Marchand, qui Castro quodam, ubi a sediti- 
osis detinebatur, per Regios Milites expugnato, comprehensus ab his, 
et in ferream caveam (quasi fera esset bestia) detrusus ad Urbem prin- 
cipem deductus est; ibique multa tormentorum vi ad deserendum 
Christum frustra sollicitatus, tandem exeunte Novembri mense illius 
anni, Regis jussu in odium Fidei occisus fuit ibidem per eos dies cla- 
ruit Sinensis quidam adolescens, viduae Matris unicus filius, qui post 
aerumnas duri carceris toto pene biennio fortiter toleratas, letus pro 
Christo cervicem suam Carnificis gladio supposuit; abscissumque 
illius caput ipsa, quee praesens aderat, pia Mater excepit. 

“ Anno deinceps millesimo octingentesimo trigesimo septimo cele- 
brata sunt in Tunquino Regno nomina Presbyteri Joannis Caroli 
Cornay, et fidelis indigene Francisci Xavierii Can. Horum primus 
cum Missionarii munus inibi gereret, captus ab infidelibus, et in 
caveam inclusus, cum ne crudelibus quidem verberationibus, quibus 
per tres menses affectus est, a Fide Christi dimoveri potuisset, pro 
illa demum occubuit mense Septembris memorati anni, obtruncato ei 
capite, membrisque in frusta concisis, atque in varias partes per igno- 
miniam projectis, Alter vero qui eadem in regione Catechistae parti- 
bus fungebatur, pro Christo occisus est mense Novembri; postquam 
a viginti ante mensibus in vincula conjectus, ac toto illo tempore mul- 
timodis divexatus, ob invictam in fide constantiam fidelibus juxta 
atque infidelibus admirationi fuisset. . 

“Silentio post haec praeterire cogimur alios longe plurimos, de 
quibus non aliud fere novimus, nisi aut eo, de quo diximus, tempore, 
aut subsequentibus annis multos illorum lavisse pariter stolas suas in 
sanguine Agni; ceteros vero, etsi nondum fuissent pro Christo inte- 
rempti, gravibus tamen molestiis, tormentisque tentatos in confessione 
Evangelii firmiter perseverasse. Quo in genere celebratam nomina- 
tim accepimus multarum Sinensium mulierum fortitudinem, in qui- 
bus fragilitatem sexus Fidei ardor superavit. 

“Verum multi insuper sunt postremis iisdem annis mortem pro 
Christo perpessi, de quorum triumpho allatae huc relationes speciatim 
loquuntur. Inter illos recensetur Presbyter Franciscus Jaccard in 
Regno Cocincinae Missionarius, qui jamdiu in vincula datus, et di- 
versa in loca deductus, postquam repetita ubique invictae firmitatis 
documenta edidisset, tandem in odium Fidei laqueo suffocatus est 
mense Septembris anni millesimi octingentesimi trigesimi octavi. 
Eandem cum ipso mortem sustinuit fidelis Juvenis indigena Thomas 
Thien, 

“Tmprimis vero celebrabitur idem annus in Historia Tunquinen- 
sium Ecclesiarum ; in quibus eo vertente tum fideles Laici, tum Pres- 
byteri plures, tum sacri ‘Antistites immarcescibilem Martyrii coronam 
sunt consequuti. Et primo quidem memorandus occurrit Venerabilis 
Frater Ignatius Delgado Ordinis Pradicatorum Episcopus Mellipota- 
mensis et in Orientali Regni parte Vicarius Apostolicus; qui post- 
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quam quadraginta annos ad demandatae sibi provinciae curam advi- 
gilasset, tandem aetate gravis in manus incidit infidelium ; a quibus 
in ligneam caveam detrusus, cum illata sibi tormenta patientissime 
tolerasset, horum et accidentis morbi vi paullatim confectus, mense 
Julio memorati anni obdormivit in Domino; antequam Sententia 
contra eum a Magistratibus prolata ad ipsos Regio assensu approbata 
rediret. Non tamen abstinuerunt iidem ademortui capite postea ob- 
truncando, quod in publico per tres dies suspensum, ac subinde in 
sportam cum lapidum pondere inclusum ad fluminis profunda demer- 
serunt; sed Deo ita mirabiliter disponente factum est, ut sacrum idem 
caput (quemadmodum in missa huc relatione narratur) post quatuor 
ferme a morte menses incorruptum omni ex parte atque illaesum ibi- 
dem inveniretur. 

“ Pretiosam coram Domino laudati Vicarii Apostolici mortem prac- 
cesserat mense Junio Martyrium sui Coadjutoris Venerabilis Fratris 
Dominici Henares Ordinis item Praedicatorum Episcopi Fesseitensis ; 
qui et ipse consenuerat in animabus ibidem juvandis; ac demum una 
cum memorato Antistite quaesitus a militibus, ac paulo post captus, 
atque in caveam detrusus, graviterque vexatus, abscisso postmodum ei 
capite in Fidei testimonium occubuit. Eamdem una cum ipso mor- 
tem sustinuit pius indigena Franciscus Chiéu, qui catechistae illic 
munus gerebat, Fidemque Christi, cujus progressus adjuverat, con- 
stanter usque ad sanguinis effusionem confessus est. Simili paucos 
post dies supplicio affectus fuit Presbyter item indigena Vincentius 
Yén Ordinis Praedicatorum, qui annos jam quadraginta in Missionarii 
officio desudaverat. Is non uno tentatus vexationum genere constan- 
tissimus mansit in professione verae Fidei; ac ne illa quidem fallacia 
uti voluit, quae sibi a magistratu quodam proposita fuerat ad mortis 
judicium vitandum, videlicet ut sacerdotali sua dignitate occultata, me- 
dicum se esse diceret. 

“ Post hos Mense Julio coronati sunt Missionarius Josephus Fernan- 
dez Ordinis Praedicatorum, et Presbyter Indigena Petrus Tuan ; quo- 
rum uterque triginta, eoque amplius annos in excolenda parte illa Do- 
minicae Vineae laboraverant. Et Josepho quidem caput obstruncatum 
est, postquam in caveam detrusus, et ante diversos Judices divexatus ; 
praeclara ubique Christianae fortitudinis exempla praebuisset. Petrus 
autem etsi pari judicio damnatus, cum tamen regia ejus Sententiae 
confirmatio nondum advenissit, ipse vexationibus, aerumnisque confec- 
tus ob Fidei confessionem in vinculis obiit. Eadem ferme pancos 
ante dies causa fuerat senis indigenae Catechistae Josephi Uyén in 
tertium S. Dominici Ordinem ascripti, qui ob suam in Fide constan- 
tiam multipliciter afflictus, et tandem lignei, quo ad collum premeba- 
tur tormenti agitatione dire cruciatus, accepto inde vulnere aliquod post 
horas interiit. 

“ Subinde celebris fuit confessio Sacerdotis indigenae Bernardi Dué 
octoginta trium annorum aetate venerabilis ; qui post multos labores 
in animarum salutem exantlatos, senio morbisque confectus ambulare 
vix poterat; ct tamen religione conditioneque sua iteratis clamoribus 
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annunciata, ex peculiari, ut arbitramur, divine gratiae impulsu seipsum 
militibus prodidit. Ab his igitur captus, atque hinc vexatione multi- 
plici ad deserendam Fidem frustra tentatus, etsi juxta publicas ejus 
Regni leges ob aetatem octoginta annis majorem affici extremo suppli- 
cio non possct, nihilominus ex irrogato contra eum privilegio factum 
est, ut initio Mensis Augusti detruncato ipsi capite gloriosam pro 
Christo mortem subierit. Eodem supplicii genere una simul occisus 
fuit alius indigena Presbyter Ordinis Praedicatorum nomine Domini- 
cus Diéu Hanh ; qui et praecedenti tempore pro animarum bono labo- 
raverat plurimum, et novissime non paucos alios cruciatus pro Christi 
amore fortiter toleraverat. Paucos autem post dies simile mortis genus 
alacriter pro Fidei confessione sustinuit alius Christi Athleta Josephus 
Vién Presbyter item indigena, qui antea in Sacri Ministerii laboribus 


‘sexdecim annos excgerat. 


“ Hos Septembri Mense secutus est Sacerdos alius ejus Regionis 
Petrus Tu Ordinis Praedicatorum, qui antequam abscisso capite occi- 
deretur, nedum in mediis vexationibus constantissimus ipse in Fide 
permanserat, sed et Christianos simul vinctos impavide in praesentiam 
etiam Judicum ad perseverantiam fuerat exhortatus. Huic eodem 
martyrii genere comes fuit Josephus Canh provecta etate Vir, in ter- 
tium S. Dominici Ordinem cooptatus, idemque inter fideles sui 
Pagi spectatissimus, qui bene admodum de Vera Religione me- 
ruerat. Denique Novembri Mense Presbytcr Petrus Dumoulin Borie, 
atque insuper bini Sacerdotes indigenae una simul pro Christi amore 
fortiter occubuerunt. Atque haec quidem, uti diximus, contigerunt 
anno millessimo octingentesimo trigesimo octavo. 

“Nuper autem memoratas Cocincinae, Tunquinique Regiones novo 
virtutis fulgore illustrarunt tres Milites Christiani, quos superiori anno 
ob Fidei confessionem in Tunquino vinculis mancipatos Provinciz 
Preses quum nullis neque blanditiis, neque minis, neque tormentis a 
caritate Christi separare potuisset, tandem ipsos propinati per fraudem 
medicamenti vi sensibus alienatos super sanctissimi Redemptoris ima- 
ginem jussit imponi: ac postmodum Literas dedit ad Regem de Chris- 
tiana Religione ab illis per crucis conculcationem abnegata. Verum 
pii Milites, qui interim e carcere cum pecuniz subsidio dimissi fuerant, 
re subdinde cognita, nihil morati sunt quin ad Praetorium irent, ubi 
pecuniam, quae dolo eis data fuerat, palam projicientes coram magis- 
tratibus, memoratoque Praeside rursus confessi sunt Fidem Nostram, 
seque ab ejus sanctitate nequaquam recessisse protestati, ipsam aeque in 
posterum firmissime retenturos professi sunt. Post hance afficti sibi 
sceleris praeclaram adeo ac manifestam depulsionem bini eoruamdem 
Militum, nomine Nicolaus, et Augustinus, adierunt insuper longo iti- 
nere ad Regiam Cocincinae Urbem, Regemque ipsum de his, que 
contigerant, ac de sua in Christi famulatu constantia oblato in id Li- 
bello certiorem fecerunt. Hine iterum jussu principis ad Fidem dese- 
rendam frustra sollicitati demum Mense Junio anni proximi ad Mar- 
tyrii palmam feliciter pervenerunt, eorumque corpora detruncato jam 
capite in quatuor partes dissecta et in maris profundum demersa sunt. 
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“ Habetis igitur, Venerabiles Fratres, in oratione hac nostra breve 
illoram elogium, qui ex omni Catholici cleri, populique ordine in su- 
pradictis ultimi pene Orientis partibus veram Christi Fidem nedum 
vario aerumnarum tormentorumque genere sustinendo, sed fuso etiam 
sanguine clarificarunt. Faxit Deus, ut facultas deinceps non desit de 
tota hac causa rite inquirendi, quo Sancta haec Sedes Pontificiarum 
Sanctionum normam possit de ipso tot novorum martyrum triumpho, 
eisdemque fidelium venerationi proponendis judicium ferre. Firma 
interim spe sustentamur ut Auctor Fidei consummator Christus Do- 
minus, cujus adjutrice gratia factum est, ut fortes in certamine perma- 
nerent, respiciat modo super Sponsam suam Ecclesiam recenti filiorum 
sanguine coruscantem, eamque a calamitatibus, quibus affligitur, propi- 
tiatus eripiat; speciatim vero in Regionibus eodem sanguine irrigatis 
multiplicato credentium numero justitic fruges amplificet.” 


Allocution of our most Holy Lord by divine Providence, Pope Gre- 
gory XVI, delivered in secret consistory, 27th April 1840. 


VENERABLE Brotuers.—Already, as you well know, venerable 
brothers, we have mourned over the grievous afflictions of the Chris- 
tians in Tonquin and the neighbouring regions, and over the multi- 
plied persecutions by which their faith has been tried; nor have we 
omitted to humble our soul before God ; and moreover by opening 
the treasures of indulgences, to excite the sons of the Church to offer 
to the most merciful Lord daily prayers and other works of piety, on 
behalf of their brethren suffering under such great tribulation. In the 
meanwhile there has not been wanting, for the alleviation of the grief 
which has been thence occasioned to us a source of consolation in the 
unconquered courage uf many, whom no fear of danger, no fetters, 
no stripes, nor other distresses of protracted continuance, not even 
the very aspect of immediate death, could make to swerve from the 
profession of the Catholic Faith, And now since of the principal 
transactions which of late years have happened there, sufficiently sa- 
tisfactory evidence has by degrees reached this Holy See, we have 
thought it our present duty to proclaim, in this august assembly, the 
virtue of those who have delivered up their bodies for the faith of 
Christ, and together with you to offer up praise to Christ himself, 
triumphing in his soldiers. 

And to begin from the year 1835; at that time, the missionary 
Marchand shewed himself a worthy champion of Christ in the country 
of Cochin-China. Being detained by certain seditious persons in a 
fortified place, which was stormed and taken by the royal troops, he 
was seized by tbe soldiers, and thrust (as if he had been a wild beast) 
into an iron cage, and carried away to the principal city; and there, 
after the force of torments was spent upon him in vain, in order to 
make him renounce Christianity, at length towards the close of Novem- 
ber in that year, by command of the king, through hatred of our Faith, 
was put to death. At the same place, and during the same period, a 
bright example was exhibited in the person of a young Chinese, 
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the only son of a widowed mother, who after nearly two years severe 
imprisonment which he sustained with fortitude, joyfully, for the sake 
of Christ, bowed his neck to the sword of the executioner; and after 
his head was cut off, that pious mother, who had witnessed the scene, 
carried away the treasure. 

After that, in the year 1837, were rendered illustrious in the king- 
dom of Tonquin, the names of the priest, John Charles Cornay, and 
of a native Christian, Francis Xavier Can. The former of these was 
seized by the infidels while performing the functions of a priest, and 
shut up in acage, and after enduring the most cruel scourgings, which 
were inflicted upon him during the space of three months, he could 
not be brought to swerve from the faith of Christ ; for that faith at 
length he died, in the month of September in that year, his head being 
cut off and his limbs torn into fragments and ignominiously scattered 
in various directions. The latter, who was performing the duties of a 
catechist in that same country, was put to death for Christ’s sake in 
the month of November, after suffering in chains twenty months, 
imprisonment, and divers hardships during all that time, a man who 
by his invincible constancy in the faith, won the admiration equally 
of the faithful and of the infidels. 

We are here compelled to pass over others in silence, regarding by 
far the greater number of whom we know scarcely more, than that 
at the time of which we have spoken, or in subsequent years, many 
of them in like manner washed their robes in the blood of the 
lamb ; and others, although they have not as yet been slain for 
Christ, have evinced their steady perseverance in the profession of the 
gospel, under very grievous afflictions and torments. Among these 
we have heard especially of the fortitude of many of the Chinese 
women, in whom the ardour of faith rose superior to the weakness of 
their sex. 

But besides these, many in these latter years have suffered death 
for the sake of Christ, respecting whose triumph particular details 
have reached us. Among these is mentioned Francis Jaccard a 
missionary priest in the kingdom of Cochin-China, who, after being 
along time in chains, and dragged about from place to place, and 
having given repeated proofs of invincible constancy, at length, through 
hatred of the faith, was strangled in the month of September 1838. 
A native christian youth, Thomas Thien, underwent the same death 
in his company. But above all, that same year will be celebrated in 
the annals of the Church of Tonkin ; for towards its close, many lay- 
men among the members of that church, as well as many priests and 
holy bishops, obtained the incorruptible crown of martyrdom. Ard 
first to be commemorated, is the venerable brother Ignatius Delgado, 
of the order of preachers, bishop of Mellepotamus, and vicar apostolic 
in the eastern part of the kingdom. After presiding forty years over 
the province committed to his charge, the aged man at length fell 
into the hands of the infidels. By these he was thrust into a wooden 
cage or cell, and there, after patiently enduring the torments inflicted 
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on him, was at length worn out by a distemper which attacked him ; 
and in the month of July in that year, he slept in the Lord, before the 
sentence passed upon him by the magistrates, had been brought back 
confirmed by the royal assent. These magistrates nevertheless did 
not refrain from decapitating his lifeless trunk ; and having suspended 
the head in public for three days, then placed it in a basket heaped 
with stones, and sunk it in the river. Through the wonderful dispen- 
sation however of the Almighty, it so happened that this sacred head, 
(so it is related in the narrative which has been sent to us), after a 
lapse of nearly four months after his death, was there found wholly 
incorrupt and uninjured. 

This death of the vicar apostolic just named, so precious in the 
sight of the Lord, had been preceded, in the month of June, by the 
martyrdom of his venerable coadjutor, brother Dominic Henares, also 
of the order of preachers, and bishop of Fesseit. He too had grown 
old in the charge of souls in the same place, and at length, together 
with his bishop, was hunted out by the soldiers, and captured, thrust 
into a place of confinement, and grievously tormented, and in a short 
time being decapitated, bore testimony to the faith. The same lot was 
at the same time experienced by a pious native, named Francis Chién, 
who performed the office of a catechist; and that Faith of Christ of 
which he had promoted the progress, he confessed with constancy even to 
the shedding of his blood. A few days afterwards, a priest who‘was also 
a native, Vincent Yén, of the order of preachers, underwent the same 
fate, after toiling for forty yearsin the office of a missionary. Although 
assailed by more than one species of infliction, he remained constant 
in the profession of the true faith; nor would he even avail himsel: 
of the deception which was suggested to him by one of the magis- 
trates, in order that he might escape the sentence of death; namely, 
to conceal his sacerdotal dignity, and call himself a physician. After 
these, in the month of July, were crowned the missionary Joseph Fer- 
nandez, of the order of preachers, and the native priest, Peter Tuan ; 
each of them had laboured more than thirty years in cultivating that 
portion of the vineyard of the Lord. The head of Joseph was cut off 
although he had been thrust into a cage, and tortured before several 
judges; and had everywhere exhibited an illustrious example of 
christian fortitude. But although Peter was condemned to the same 
sentence, yet inasmuch as the royal confirmation of his sentence had 
not as yet been received, he died in prison the victim of torture and 
sufferings, endured by him for the sake of the faith. The same, a few 
days before, had been the fate of an aged catechist, Joseph Uyén, who 
had been enrolled in the third order of St. Dominick, and who after 
having been many ways harrassed, on account of his constancy in the 
faith, and at length cruelly tortured, by the fretting of a wooden in- 
strument of torture, which was pressed upon his neck, expired in a 
few hours under the wound. Next followed the illustrious martyrdom 
of the native priest Bernard Dué, a venerable man eighty-three years 
old. After many labours expended on the salvation of souls, worn 
out by old age and diseases, he could scarcely walk ; and yet loudly and 
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repeatedly proclaiming his religion and his profession, by a peculiar 
impulse of divine grace, as it seems to us, he gave himself up to 
the soldiers. By these he was seized, and then by various tor- 
ments was tempted, but in vain, to abandon his faith; and although 
according to the public laws of the kingdom, on account of bis 
his being upwards of eighty years old, the extreme punishment could 
not be inflicted on him, nevertheless by special decree directed against 
him this was effected, and in the beginning of the month of August, 
he underwent a glorious death for the sake of Christ by being be- 
headed. Atthe same time and together with bim, another native 
priest of the order of preachers, named Dominick Diéu Hanh, was 
put to death in the same manner. In former times he had under- 
gone much for the good of souls, and very recently he had gloriously 
sustained not a few other torments for the love of Christ. A few 
days afterwards, the like kind of death for professing the faith, was 
joyfully undergone by another champion of Christ, Joseph Vién, also 
a native priest, who had previously spent sixteen years in the labours 
of the holy ministry. To these, in the month of September, succeeded 
another priest of that district, Peter Tu, of the order of preachers ; 
previously to his death by decapitation, he not only remained most 
constant in the faith in the midst of torments, but even in the very 
presence of his judges, fearlessly exhorted the Christians who were in 
bonds with him to persevere. In this kind of martyrdom he had a 
companion, Joseph Canh, a man advanced in life, and a member of 
the third order of St. Dominick, a distinguished character among the 
faithful of his village, and one who had rendered valuable service to 
the true religion. Jastly, in the month of November, the priest, 
Peter Dumoulin Borie, and also two native priests at the same time, 
courageously died for the love of Christ. All these things, as we 
have said, happened in the year 1838. 

But recently, the already mentioned regions of Cochin-China and 
Tonquin, have derived fresh lustre from the heroic virtue of three sol- 
diers. In the preceding year, the prefect of the province of Tonquin 
having imprisoned them for professing the faith, and having failed by 
blandishments and threats, and even by torments, to separate them 
from the love of Christ, at length deprived them of their senses by 
means of adrug he had fraudulently induced them to drink, and 
caused them to be placed upon the image of our most holy Redeemer, 
and then sent letters to the king, declaring that they had denied the 
christian religion by trampling on the cross. But these pious soldiers, 
who in the meanwhile had been dismissed from Prison with a present 
of money, as soon as they discovered the fact, hastened to the court 
of justice, and openly threw down before the magistrates the money 
which had been thus insidiously given to them, and before the same 
prefect again professed our faith, protesting that they had never by 
any means receded from its sanctity, and would continue to adhere to it 
most firmly in future. After this signal refutation of the heinous 
charge attempted to be fastened upon them, two of these soldiers, 
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Nicholas and Augustine by name, even undertook a long journey to 
the royal city of Cochin-China, and informed the king by a written 
document, of the circumstances which had occurred, and of their de- 
termined constancy in the service of Christ. Hereupon once more, 
by the command of the prince, they were solicited, but in vain, to 
desert their faith, and at length in the month of June in the past year, 
they happily attained the palm of martyrdom, and after their heads 
were cut off, their bodies were divided into four parts, and were cast 
into the depths of the sea. 

Thus therefore, venerable brethren, you have in this our oration, a 
short eulogium of these men of all ranks of the Catholic clergy and 
laity, who in the very verge of the east, have glorified the true faith 
of Christ, not only by enduring various kinds of trials and torments, 
but, by shedding their blood. May God grant us the means hereafter 
of duly investigating the whole of this cause, so that this Holy See, 
in accordance with the order and rule of the pontifical sanctions, may 
pass a judicial sentence respecting the triumph of so many new mar- 
tyrs, and may propose them to the veneration of the faithful. In 
the meanwhile we are supported by a firm hope that the author and 
finisher of our faith, Christ the Lord, by whose assisting grace, they 
were enabled victoriously to sustain the conflict, may look down with 
complacency on his spouse the Church, glittering in the recent blood 
of her sons, and may graciously rescue her from all the calamities with 
which she is afflicted, and especially!in the regions watered by their 
blood, may increase the fruits of justice, by augmenting the number 
of believers. 








NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Michael Angelo, considered as a Philosophic Poet, with Translations, 
by J. E. Taylor. London, 1840. 


F there ever were a man to whose soul the spirits of the sublime and 
I the beautiful, in their unseen visitations, fully revealed them- 
selves in their heavenly perfections, it was the great Buonarotti. As 
sculptor, architect, painter, he has shown that he was a diligent and 
devout listener to their inspirations ; and as a poet, also, he has fur- 
ther left us evidence that his was no sectarian apprehension, but an 
ardent and Catholic appreciation of those divine ideas of the lovely, 
the majestic, the excellent, which they present to their admiring wor- 
shipper. To set forth his greatness in the latter character,—to give 
an estimate of his philosophic genius,—to lift up the veil which con- 
ceals the immaculate countenance of the sacred love which formed the 
argument of his song,—out of the scattered and apparently mystic 
elements of his system,—to extract the key which he possessed, and, 
seemingly, cared not to communicate,—is the object of the above work. 

In the execution of this duty, Mr. Taylor has shown great industry, 
—a fervent regard for, and an enlarged acquaintance with, his subject, 
together with considerable ability, which deserve high praise ; though 
we must confess that the metaphysical investigation is put forth in 
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too much of a parti-coloured vest: nor is the object always inspected 
from the right point of view. Instead of the mosaic, though pleasing, 
composition from Winckelman, Reynolds, Boethius, Plato, &c., we 
should have preferred a more coherent and digested elucidation to 
have been given by the author. The elements to be found in these 
writers, by a process of intellectual absorption,—an introsusception as 
it has not unaptly been called,—should have been taken up, and by the 
assimilating and creative spirit, the life-giving energy: in the soul of 
him who should discourse of such matters, have been re-produced in 
a simpler and more systematic form. Mr. Taylor seems to labour 
under the defect of having no fixed metaphysical system,—a defect, 
in our days, inexcusable, as, by the series of communications from 
Plato to Kant and Coleridge, a spiritual philosophy, one, harmonious 
and impregnable, has been established. He says, in a note, p. 47, 
that “it is very questionable whether the Diotima of Plato's Banquet 
had any more real existence than the demon of Socrates.” Is there 
any doubt of the reality of the demon, of whom the great Athenian 
speaks ? or,does Mr. Taylor think, like the materialists, that only the 
things of the senses are realities? If he have not the Catholic faith 
in the doctrine of guardian angels, can he doubt the spiritual, and, 
therefore, real character of that guidance which the sage recognized, 
and which God ever bestows upon his creatures? Is conscience a 
reality, or the soul, or faith? The influences that move the imma- 
terial being of man are the real realities, and the things of the senses, 
miscalled so, are but phenomena as unsubstantial as they are tran- 
sitory. 

But our limits do not allow us to prolong these observations. The 
book, though lacking, for the reason hinted at, a homogeneous cha- 
racter, is a work of high interest, and no one can read it without 
having his heart warmed, his imagination elevated, his intellect ex- 
cited and refined. Its value and attractiveness would have been very 
much increased had he given translations of the whole of the poems ; 
—a completeness which we recommend him to supply when another 
edition is published. We also suggest that he should give us the 
rhythm and music of the orginals, instead of blank-verse representa- 
tions. Although he has very correctly furnished us with the sense of 
the poems he has translated, we miss the sweet and solemn melody in 
which Michael Angelo clothed them. Mr. Wordsworth has shown 
us that their beauty and harmony, in the three sonnets he has ren- 
dered, can be embodied in the forms of our language. : 

The poetical productions of Michael Angelo are unquestionably of 
a high rank,—marked by a flow of eloquence, a nobility of sentiment, 
and discover a depth of thought rarely equalled, frequently attaining 
the sublimity of Dante. He did not allow them to be published 
during his life,—they were the silent and meditative intercourse which 
his genius held with eternal truths. He wrote not for praise, and must 
have felt what Wordsworth has since finely declared, that “ grand 
thoughts are most naturally and fitly conceived in solitude, and can- 
not be brought forth in the midst of plaudits without violation of their 
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sanctity.” They received the just and cordial approbation of his 
friends and contemporaries; even Aretino declares that his writings 
were “worthy of being preserved in an urn of emerald.” In his 
long life, troubled by continued vexations,—but which the wise man 
but looks upon as conditions of virtue, for only in triumphing over 
these is he good and great—his aflections were devoted to noble ob- 
jects,—a pure and unsensual love,—the beautiful in art, and the pre- 
paration for death by the contemplation of those everlasting verities 
that are the foundation of all man’s immortal hopes. 

She who was the subject of many of his verses was the celebrated 
Vittoria Colonna, wife of the Marquis of Pescara. History affords no 
instance of a stronger or a purer affection. In this extraordinary 
woman, were united high mental endowments, with refinement, inno- 
cence of heart, and moral purity ; conjugal fidelity was the crown of 
her virtues. The lofty and unearthly spirit of the love that Michael 
Angelo entertained for her may be seen in the following sonnet, 
which we prefer giving in Wordsworth’s translation :— 

“No mortal object did these eyes behold 
When first they met the placid light of thine, 
And my soul felt her destiny divine, 
And hope of endless peace in me grew bold : 
Heaven-born, the soul a heavenward course must hold ; 
Beyond the visible world she soars to seek, 
(For what delights the sense is false and weak) 
Ideal form, the universal mould. 
The wise man, [ affirm, can find no rest 
In that which perishes: nor will he lend 
His heart to aught which doth on time depend. 
"Tis sense, unbridled will, and not true love, 
Which kills the soul : love betters what is best, 
Even here below, but more in heaven above.” 

Or, in the beautiful one beginning “ La vita del mio amor non é cuor 
mio,” which we give in Mr. Taylor's. 

‘« My heart is not the life-seat of my love ; 
The love wherewith I love thee hath no heart ; 
Turned thither where affection cannot be 
Mortal, of error full, nor guilty thought. 
Love, in the parting of the soul from God, 
Did make me a sound eye and splendour thee, 
Which my desire must needs discern in thee 
Even in that which through our frailty dies. 
As warmth from cold, so is the beautiful 
Inseparate from th’ Eternal; all which thence 
Descends, and wears its semblance, my thoughts exalt. 
Perceiving Paradise within thine eyes, 
Burning with love, I seek again thy brows, 
There to return where first I loved thee.” 

He stood by her death-bed, and when her lofty and gentle spirit 
had forsaken its fair tenement, he raised her hand, and kissed it with 
sacred respect. 
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“In the sonnets written at the close of his life there is a depth of 
devotional feeling, mingling painfully with the regrets of the past... . 
There is a grandeur in the melancholy which clothed his thoughts at 
this period of his life. As he felt age stealing on him, the object of 
his earthly devotion and thoughts faded before him, and a strong 
sense of the feebleness of man prostrated his soul in the presence of 
the Almighty. Inexpressibly touching, and at the same time natural, 
is this transition of his feelings. His mind could aspire po further ; 
the law of humanity was upon him, whispering, ‘ Thus far shalt thou 
go, but no further ;’ his spirit stood like the man of God upon the 
mount, in sight of the promised land, whither, through the divine 
favour, his power had carried him: and now on the verge of the 
grave, his soul turned to the Creator, and devotion took possession of 
his feclings; faith gave strength to his weakness and support to his 
infirmities.” 

“ Burdened with years, and full of sinfulness, 
And firmly fixed in evil habitude, 
I see me near the one and other death, 
And yet with poison partly feed the heart. 
Nor have I inward strength, which habit, love, 
And my sad state demand, to change my life, 
Without thine aid divine to lead me on, 
Thy guidance to direct my erring course. 
Yet it sufficeth not, O Lord, that thou 
Shouldst thither bear my feeble spirit up 
To where, from nothing, thou didst it create :— 
Ere thou divest it of mortality, 
Oh, let repentance first make smooth the path, 
That it return to thee more surely blest.” 

From a spirit so self-accusing, so humble, but so ardent, the divine 
assistance would not be withheld. All the aids and graces which 
God has appointed, no doubt brought tidings of peace and faith to his 
anxious soul, giving him that hope and consolation that he himself so 
finely speaks of in his discourse on Petrarch. ‘ He who lives a pure 
and praiseworthy life, as those do who love with a true and perfect 
love, either in the contemplation of God and heavenly things, or 
looking on earthly things, which are more like ourselves, with a con- 
tinual rein on those inordinate appetites which crave after an im- 
moderate enjoyment of them, obtain a peaceful and happy end 
Following this path, learning to love with a high, a great, a noble 
love, we shall pass without danger through the narrow and fearful 
valley of the grave, beyond which is the only hope of felicity.” 

He has past the bounds of space and time ; the angel of the late 
hour, the angel of life, which we so mistakenly call death, has borne 
him to that region where pain and doubt and tears are unknown. 
Let us seek ¢ruly to honour him. Let us love, reverence, and imi- 
tate the evidences of his greatness which he has left us. 


Sordello: by Robert Browning. London: 1840. 
This is a work by the author of Paracelsus, and one not likely to 
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exalt his reputation, or to produce any adipose tendency in the 
exchequer of his respectable publisher. The title page is brief, not 
defining its character. ‘This brevity may be studied, to enhance curi- 
osity, or forced, from the difficulty of selecting the most appropriate 
description of the production issued. We have noted down several 
definitions, out of many that have struck us in the perusal, as being 
fitted to characterise it; such as “ Sordeilo a conundrum,” from the 
difficulty of making out the meaning or object of the author. “ Sor- 
dello, couplets illustrative of the interrogative system ;” from the profuse 
use made of the contorted marks of interrogation, which are spread in 
great numbers through the pages, standing like so many Scarrons, 
Popes and Xsops, but not contributing their wit, melody or wisdom. 
“Sordello, or exercises for the asthmatics,” from the wheezy, spasmodic, 
sobbing nature of the verse. ‘These are but a few specimens which 
the perusal has suggested to us; but as the determination, seeing their 
conflicting pretensions, is difficult, we must imitate a late chancellor, 
and postpone our final judgment. 

We remember perusing the Paracelsus with some gratification, as 
a work of promise, which, despite its many defects, led us to hope that 
ultimately, we should be able to hail the author as one deserving of 
taking his seat among the crowned poets of the age, and whose pro- 
ductions would hereafter contribute fresh stores of beauty, strength, 
philosophic insight, and harmonious thought, apparelled in majestic 
and melodious numbers, to the literature of our country. The play 
of Strafford somewhat checked that expectation. Although in it there 
was no insignificant dexterity in the construction, the language occa- 
sionally exhibited power and richness, and somewhat of an artistic 
eye, there was a meanness in the working out of his conceptions, a 
want of dignity and appropriateness in the dialogue, and an offensive 
and vicious style, apparently grounded on some conceited theory, at 
utter variance with all the canons of taste and propriety. 

Our perusal of Sordello has not renewed our early anticipation. 
The faults of Mr. Browning are here exaggerated and profusely dis- 
played, to the destruction of all interest, comprehension of the narrative, 
sympathy with the author, or approbation of his intellectual preten- 
sions. The story is most elliptically constructed, full of breaks and 
leaps; the syntax of quite an unusual character, a mass of perplexity 
and obscurity; the versification is harsh and knotty; the language, 
instead of being throughout “ English undefiled,” is larded with many 
fantastic and arbitrary invertions, and the whole set together in a 
ricketty, hysterical, capricious style, producing the most startling and 
repulsive effect. All this makes us fear that the defects, which we 
had previously fancied were ascribable to immaturity, are the result of 
some obstinate system which has now obtained too strong a control 
over the writer, ever to let him stand up a free man, to discourse of 
noble and regenerating themes in a mode worthy of such, or of the 
sublime and responsibie avocation of a poet. If the critical aphorism 
of Coleridge be true, that the poem to which we return with the 
greatest pleasure, possesses the genuine power and claims the name 
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of true poetry, then is Sordello certainly condemned ; for it is as im- 
possible to return to, as to read it fur the first time even with pleasure. 

Tt is an evil sign when, in the work of an author, we see strong 
evidence that his energy has been directed to the form, rather than 
to the spirit and substance of his subject. This has not been mani- 
fested by those who have, from of old, down to the present day, 
furnished us with those productions, which the world will not willingly 
let die. In them the soul of the poet has spoken; new worlds of 
splendour and beauty, displayed to his inner being, have been re- 
vealed to us ; treasures of wisdom and knowledge unfolded ; lofty con- 
ceptions, spiritual enunciations, oracles that speak of the divine and 
the infinite, have been breathed forth by him to quicken and ennoble 
the dead and the worldly ; but the spirit that was in his communica- 
tions, was his chief concern, not the mode or the shape in which they 
were to begiven. To those who aspire to win the poet’s immortal name, 
and produce his life-giving and lasting effects, must it be recommended 
to follow such example. They must recognise and respect the vene- 
rable in the past and the established, and with the most ardent and 
dutiful desire to bring a votive offering, as a thanksgiving and suppli- 
cation, to the Temple of the Beautiful, they must feel the obligation 
to present it in a shape which has been stamped with the approbation 
of the good and the wise, which harmonizes with the feelings of the 
devout and the worshipful, and does not mar its effect by raising the 
doubt whether the votary has not been more excited by influences 
relating to the transitory, instead of losing such in the contemplation 
of the permanent and the supreme. 

We regret that we have not been able to give a more recommenda- 
tory notice of Mr. Browning’s work ; but we have a high estimate of 
the aim and functions of a poet, and are jealous guardians of our 
country’s literature. We cannot, therefore, to gratify a clever man, or 
towin a false character for liberality among publishers, compromise our 
duty and mislead our readers. He has given indication of powers, 
that if faithfully, diligently, and loftily cultivated, might place him in 
an honourable and benificent position. The world of the beautiful 
is not exhausted, the number of the poets is not yet made up; there 
are thousands of manifestations of the good, the true, the lovely, the 
eternal in man, yet to be revealed. He may yet give the world 
assurance that he is one who has been appointed to this high calling 
which he aims at; If he aspire rightly, he will attain. We hope 
that he will do so; but let him take this warning from us, in the only 
quotation we shall make from his Sordello,— 

“‘ Change no old standards of perfection ; vex 
With no strange forms created to perplex.” 


The Works of Josephus. George Virtue. London. 

This Work is a reprint in fifteen monthly parts, of nearly one 
hundred pages, of the Works of Josephus, with valuable notes from 
the well established ‘Translation of Whiston. The getting up of the 
work, including some excellent illustrations, is of the highest order. 
We strongly recommend it to our readers. 
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SUMMARY REVIEW OF SOUTH AMERICAN SPANISH 
AND PORTUGUESE ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE, 


In our ninth Number we gave an account of several works pub- 
lished in South America, either in Spanish or Portuguese, chiefly 
bearing upon the authority of the Holy See, in the institution of 
bishops. We trust it will not be unwelcome to our readers to have 
presented to them a brief summary of such works as have come into 
our hands since that article was written. We must, however, pre- 
mise that our account will necessarily be very meagre, owing to the 
difficulty of procuring much that is published in that distant portion 
of the Catholic world. We will begin with works connected with 
the controversy concerning the appointment of the Bishop of Rio 
Janeiro, and the rights of the Holy See in that matter, as it formed 
the principal topic of our last article. We refer our readers to that 
article for any information on the different points agitated between 
the Brazilian Government and the See of Rome. 


CANON AND EcctesiAsticaL Law. 


1. Observacoes a respeito das aleigoes capitulares e exercicio da 
jurisdigao dos Bispos, &c.—Observations respecting capitular elec- 
tions, and the exercise of jurisdiction by Bishops elect and nomi- 
nated, before their confirmation and: canonical institution; Rio de 
Janeiro, 1836.—This is a pamphlet translated from the French, in 
which this nice point of canon law, particularly applicable to the 
question then pending in Brazil, is very ably discussed. 

2. Resposta do illustrissimo Cabido da Sé Cathedral e Capella 
imperial do Rio de Janeiro, &c.—Reply of the Most Illustrious 
Chapter of the Episcopal See and Imperial Chapel of Rio de Ja- 
neiro, &c.; Rio, 1837.—This contains two replies to questions of 
canon law, respecting the administration of vacant sees, neither of 
them, however, bearing directly on the Rio controversy. One regards 
the proportion of revenue from the episcopal funds, to which a 
vicar capitular is entitled, and applies toa question risen in the church 
of Bahia. The second refers to the translation of the bishop of 
Cochin to the see of Pernambuco, aud discusses his right to grant 
those dispensations in his former see, not yet filled up, which 
depend upon concession from Rome, and cannot be granted by 
virtue of ordinary powers by the vicar-capitular. Both the answers 
display an accurate acquaintance with the laws of the Church upon 
this subject. 

3. Ao Illm. e Rom. Cabido da Igreja Cathedral e Capella imper. 
do Rio de Janeiro em Setembro de 1836.—To the Most Illustrious 
and Rev. Chapter of the Cathedral Church and Imperial Chapel of 
Rio de Janeiro in September 1836.—This is an address of a young 
ecclesiastic on the subject of the three questions proposed to dif- 
ferent parties by the Brazilian Government, regarding the rights of 
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a bishop not confirmed by the Pope, to grant dispensations, &c. ;* 
calling on the Chapter, in energetic language, supported by sound 
argument, to reply in the negative to the proposed enquiries. 

4. Discurso sobre a confirmacao dos Bispos, no qual se examina a 
materia palos principias canonicas, &c.—Discourse on the Confir- 
mation of Bishops, in which the matter is examined according to 
the principles of Canon-law in force in the Catholic Church; Rio, 
1838.—This Hssay was originally composed in Spanish, by the late 
Archbishop of Toledo, Cardinal Inguanzo, and is translated into 
Portuguese by Father Louis Gonsalves dos Santos. The trans- 
lator, who has all along been a zealous upholder of the rights of the 
Holy See, has prefixed to the work an introduction, stating the 
motives of the publication. The Archbishop of Bahia, Primate of 
Brazil, and deputy from his province to the General Assembly, had, 
at the close of the session of 1836, published a speech, delivered 
by him upon the conduct of the government towards the court of 
Rome. This was severely attacked by the liberal party; the prin- 
cipal objections are met in the introduction: it was in order still 
further to vindicate the zealous prelate, that the-translation is pub- 
lished. 

5. Da incompetencia do Concilio Nacional para establecer hum novo 
modo de instituigao canonica dos Bispos, sem a intervencao do Papa.— 
On the incompetency of the National Council to establish a new 
method of Canonical Institution of Bishops, without the intervention 
of the Pope; Rio de Janeiro, 1835.—This is another translation 
from the French of the Bishop of Tournay. The memorial was 
presented to Napoleon by that prelate in 1811. To it is premised 
an historical essay, explanatory of the state of affairs in France at 
that time. 

6. Reflexiones imparciales de un Brasilero sobre el Message del 
Trono, &c.—Impartial Reflections of a Brazilian upon the Speech 
from the Throne, &c.; Buenos Ayres, 1837.—A translation of a Por- 
tuguese work, sufficiently made known to our readers in our former 
article. The publisher, D. Pedro Ignacio de Castro y Barros, is 
indefatigable in his efforts to sustain the rights of the apostolic see 
in South America, and to counteract the attempts made by a 
powerful party to introduce infidelity or liberalism into the religious 
Opinions of the country. He has dedicated his translation to the 
Pope, who, before his elevation to the pontificate, had so ably de- 
fended the prerogatives of Rome, against the attacks of the Jansen- 
istic innovators of the close of the last century. 


THEOLOGY AND CONTROVERSY. 
7. Ensayo sobre la Supremacia del Papa, especialmente con 
respecte a la institucion de los Obispos——Essay on the Supremacy of 
the Pope, especially with respect to the institution of Bishops ; by 





* See our former article, p. 245. 
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the author of the Peruvian Letters; Buenos Ayres, 1834.—In our 
former article we reviewed the second part of this work, regretting 
that the first part, first printed at Lima in 1831, had not reached us, 
We have now before us the reprint made at Buenos Ayres, and have 
only to observe that it does not diminish the high opinion we had 
formed, on perusing the second part, of the author's sound and pro- 
found learning. 

8. Compendio de Theologia moral, para o uso do Seminario 
dOlinda am Pernambuco.—Compendium of Moral Theology, for 
the use of the Seminary of Olinda, in Pernambuco; by Manoel do 
Monte Rodriguez d’Aranjo, 2 vols. 8vo. Pernambuco, 1837.—This 
is an excellent compendium of moral theology, sufficiently short to 
be a practical class-book, but at the same time to contain all that is 
essential to a correct knowledge of the principles of Catholic morality. 
The author has always kept in view the laws of the country, and 
the peculiar privileges or customs of the Brazilian Church. The 
modifications which all decisions must undergo, when they come in 
contact with points of law, from the laws of each country, make it 
almost necessary for every nation to have its own moral course, 
especially adapted to its own legislative enactments. In England 
this want must necessarily be felt; questions we know constantly 
arise, from the character of our commercial and public institutions, 
for which a resolution will not be found in works composed 
for other times and countries; and much perplexity consequently 
results to those who are called upon to decide them without any 
guide. The learned author of this work has just been named the 
new Bishop of Rio de Janeiro. 

9. Exame orthodoxo, que convence de md Fé, de erro e de scismaa 
analyse da resposta do Exm. e Rm. Arcebispo metrop. da Bahia.— 
Orthodox Examen, which convicts of bad faith, of error and 
schism, the analysis of the answer of the Archbishop of Bahia, 
made by Dr. Manoel Joaquim do Amaral Gurgel; by F. Luis 
Gonsalves dos Santos; Rio, 1835.—The zealous Archbishop of 
Bahia had sent an answer to an official note from the minister of 
justice, upon the subject of clerical celibacy, which a party in South 
America has been long trying to disturb. The Archbishop here, as 
on every other occasion, showed himself a strenuous defender of the 
discipline of the church, and urged powerful motives against any 
attempt to interfere with this important point. His memorial having 
been published, was attacked very disrespectfully by Dr. Amaral, 
professor of law. To this attack a full and satisfactory answer is 
given in the work before us, and the celibacy of the clergy is ably 
vindicated. 

10. O Celibato ecclesiastico, considerado em suas relacoes religiosas 
e politicas.—Ecclesiastical Celibacy, considered in its religious and 
political relations; Rio, 1836.—A translation from the French of the 
Abbé Jager, published as a sequel to the work just named. 

11. Desagravo do Clero e do Povo Catholica Fluminense, ou Refu- 
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tacao das mentiras e calumnias de hum impostor que se intitula 
Missionario do Rio de Janeiro.—Exculpation of the clergy and 
Catholic people of Rio, or Refutation of the lies and calumnies of an 
impostor, calling himself the Missionary of Rio de Janeiro, sent by 
the Episcopalian Methodist Society of New York, to civilize and 
convert its inhabitants to Christianity ; by F. Gonsalves dos Santos ; 
Rio, 1837.—The person described in the title of this work, thought 
proper to send to the society which gave him his apostolic com- 
mission, a report of his labours, which was published in the New 
York Christian Advocate and Journal, December 2, 1836. In it he 
lavished, as is usual with that sort of gentry, every abuse upon the 
good-natured people that had given him hospitality, and treated the 
poor Brazilians as no better than heathens, and their clergy as some- 
thing worse. This letter soon appeared in a Brazilian paper, being 
translated in order toopen the eyes of the public to the character 
of their guest. The present pamphlet analyses this letter, replying 
to its atatement, paragraph by paragraph; nearly half of it, how- 
ever, is taken up with an appendix, which well deserves the epithet 
given to it, of curiosissimo, as it contains descriptions, from authentic 
sources, of revivals, camp-meetings, and other such institutions of 
methodism. 

12. Antidoto catholico contra 0 Veneno Methodista.—Catholic 
antidote against the Methodistic Poison, or Refutation of the 
second Report of the person called the Missionary of Rio; by the 
Rev. R. P. G. Tilbury, Rio, 1838.—Mr. Tilbury is an excellent 
English priest, long resident at Rio de Janeiro, and enjoying there, 
justly, the esteem of all classes. To his little work is added a cri- 
tical analysis of the advertisement for the sale of Bibles, put forth 
by the missionary, from the pen of F. Gonsalves. We think these 
vigorous acts of justice on the slanderer will have made his sub- 
sequent attempts very hopeless. 


History. 


13. Annaes do Rio de Janeiro—-Annals of Rio de Janeiro, con- 
taining the discovery and conquest of the country, the foundation of 
the city, &c.; by Balthazar da Silva Lisboa, LL. D. 7 vols. 8vo.; Rio, 
1835.—This is an important and interesting work, containing the 
political, natural, and ecclesiastical history of Rio. The latter of 
these three divisions occupies the sixth and seventh volumes ; a de- 
tailed account is given of the establishment and progress of the 
many ecclesiastical institutions, secular and regular, in the country, 
with biographical accounts of the most distinguished members of 
each of the missions among the Indians, &c. The narrative will 
be found, on the whole, to reflect high credit on the clergy of the 
country. We are generally told in England that monks and friars 
are the natural enemies of all liberty, and the best instruments for 
any despotism. We will make one extract from the book before us, 
ens the conduct of the first Jesuits established in Southern 

razil :— ; 
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“ But the Jesuits warmly maintained the unlimited freedom of the 
native Indians, thus exciting and promoting great disgust, agitation, 
and tumults among the populations. The distrust became every time 
more aggravated, in consequence of its having become the popular 
opinion that it was through their efforts the bull was published, 
the execution of which was committed to the ecclesiastical prelate, 
on the freedom of the Indians ; and that from their influence came 
the laws promulgated on this subject, such as that of the 20th of 
March, 1570, which ordered that they should be treated and reputed 
as free persons, and that no one should be allowed to hold them in 
slavery, excepting in case of just war, authorized by the sovereign 
or governor, when they had assailed the inhabitants by killing them 
and destroying their plantations, or when they had killed their 
enemies to eat them.” 

Here follows a long catalogue of decrees and laws to the same 
effect, vol. vi. p. 29. Thus we see the dreaded influence of this 
powerful body, all directed to secure liberty and equality to the 
native Indians, and succeeding in their efforts, in spite of the unpo- 
pularity it procured them. Might not the liberty-boasting settlers 
of North America have learnt a useful and honourable lesson from 
them ? 

14. Relacion sensilla del felij sucesso que ha tenido en esta Ciudad 
y en todo el Arzobispado al Jubileo Santo.—A sincere account of 
the good effects produced in this city, and the entire Archbishopric, 
by the Holy Jubilee, published on occasion of the elevation to the 
pontifical throne of H. H. Gregory XVI. ; Lima, 1836.—This little 
work does good to a Catholic heart: it gives an account of the 
admirable manner in which the devotion of the jubilee was con- 
ducted; it was appointed to commence on the first Sunday of 
Advent, Dec. 2, 1834; but two months of preparation were ap- 
pointed, during which spiritual exercises, or courses of nine days’ 
sermons, were given successively in the principal churches, conducted 
by the most eloquent and holy preachers. The jubilee was opened 
by a solemn and magnificent procession, attended by all the clergy 
of the city, all the government authorities, and vast crowds of 
people ; every day was distinguished by some ecclesiastical function, 
and the pulpits all echoed with the powerful announcement of the 
word of God. The following passage explains the results of this 
holy exercise :— 

“It is not given to us to know the great fruits produced in the 
soul, nor would our pen be able to describe them; but we have 
been witnesses to the conversions of sinners, which would appear 
incredible if we consider the enormity of their offences, rather than 
the immensity of the mercies of the God of all goodness. We 
have evidence of innumerable reconciliations between persons pro- 
fessing an inveterate hatred towards one another; we have seen 
sanctified, by the church’s blessing, a multitude of scandalous and 
clandestine unions; restitutions have been made of property, of 
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which the true proprietors had no knowledge ; in a word, faith has 
been revived, charity rekindled, and hope regenerated.”—p. 26. 
15. Discursos parlamentares que pronuncion na Camara dos De- 
utados; 0 Exm.e Rm. Senhor D. Rom. Ant. de Seixas, Arcebispo 
de Bahia.—Parliamentary Speeches pronounced in the Chamber of 
Deputies in the Sessions of 1826, 1834, and 1835, by the Arch- 
bishop of Bahia; Bahia, 1836.—The Archbishop is a good example 
of how a zealous and enlightened ecclesiastic may, at the same 
time, be a sound and active patriot. Throughout this collection of 
his speeches, we find him where he should be; on the one hand, 
ever manfully standing up for the immunities, rights, and inde- 
pendence of the ecclesiastical authority; on the other, seconding, 
or often bringing forward, motions for the improvement of agri- 
culture, education, and the social state of the people; true, on all 
occasions, to his religion and to his country. His style is fervid, ele- 
vated, and nervous. 

16. Roma, sua populagao, governo, intituicoes e establecementos.— 
Rome, its Population, Government, Institutions and Establishments; 
Rio, 1838.—This little work is pleasing to us on two accounts: 
first, because it shows the interest which the capital of the Christian 
world, and all that relates to it, excites even in that remote quarter 
of the globe ; and, secondly, because being compiled, in a great 
measure, from the London and Dublin Orthodox Journal, it proves 
to us that that excellent periodical finds its way, as it should do, 
even to distant regions. 

17. Documentos oficiales que prueban el modo eatraordinario, &ce.— 
Official Documents, showing the extraordinary and satisfactory man- 
ner in which the travails and persecutions of the Bishop of Comanen, 
and Vicar-Apostolic of Condova, Dr. Ben. Lascono, have ended ; Cor- 
dova, 1836.—This worthy prelate had been an object of persecution 
from the ministry of the Reinafées, as they were called, merely for 
sustaining his episcopal rights. He had been banished, and con- 
demned to civil death without trial or charge ; though this is one of 
the severest punishments that can be inflicted under the Argentine 
constitution. At length they carried their enmity so far, as to plot, 
with extreme secrecy, the assassination of General Quiraga, his 
chief protector, a man particularly well deserving of the republic. 
This once discovered, led to the arrest and discomfiture of the 
bishop’s adversaries, and to the dissolution or destruction of the 
government. He was reinstated in his honours in the most public 
and satisfactory manner. 

18. Discussao no Senado e Camara dos Senhores Deputades sobre 
a Falla do Trono, em 1839, na parte relativa aos negocios com a 
Santa Sé apostolica.—- Discussion in the Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies on that part of the speech from the throne which relates 
to the negotiations with the Holy Apostolic See; Rio Janeiro, 1839.— 
The troublesome transactions which occupied the body of our 
former article, have, at length, been brought toa satisfactory close 
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This was announced in the speech from the throne, on the 3rd of 
May, 1839; the report of the minister of justice, on the eleventh 
of the same month, gave the pleasing intelligence, that besides the 
filling up of the two vacant sees of Rio and Minas Geraes, the holy 
see had been solicited to create two new bishoprics for the pro- 
vinces of Rio Grande do Sul, and of Ceara ; in fine, the report of 
the minister for foreign affairs, laid before the chamber on the 15th, 
communicated the name of the new bishop of Rio; the author, as 
we before intimated, of the course of moral theology mentioned 
above. Such is the interesting intelligence communicated to us at 
the beginning of this little volume. The body of it is chiefly taken 
up with comments upon the conduct of the president of the 
Senate, D. Diago Antonio Feij6. He was regent when the 
former insults upon the holy see were committed by the Bra- 
zilian Government, and has continued, in his speeches, his bitter 
hostility to the apostolic authority. In addition to his discourses, 
the zealous author of the book before us comments upon the 
speeches of three other deputies. The work concludes with offi- 
cial documents, &c. 


SERMONS AND Books or Piety. 


19. Oracion pronunciada el Domingo 8 de Noviembre, &c.—Ser- 
mon delivered on Sunday, 8th November, 1835, on the festival of 
thanksgiving celebrated by the Dominican friars, for the restoration 
of their convent in this city; by Fr. Domingo Inchaursegui, dedi- 
cated to General Rosas; Buenos Ayres, 1836..—The Dominican con- 
vent had been suppressed by a decree, dated December 21, 1822. 
The government, by an act dated Oct. 22, 1835, authorized its 
restoration, characterizing the suppression as unnecessary, unjust, 
and violent. 

20. Discurso pronunciado por el D. D. Bartolomé Herrara, &e.— 
Discourse pronounced by Dr. Don Barthol. Herrera, on the 26th of 
July, on the confirmation of D. Jorge de Benevente y Maroaga ; 
Lima, 1835.—The orator considers the appointment of that excel- 
lent ecclesiastic as a special favour of divine Providence to the 
church of Lima. 

The following works are published by the zealous ecclesiastic, D. 
Pedro Ignacio de Castro Barros, for the purpose, as he always 
informs us in his title-pages, of counteracting all attempts to intro- 
duce anarchy, schism, false philosophy, or jansenism, into South 
America. 

21. Triclinio dolorosa y devoto Candelero, &c.—Dolorous Banquet 
and devout Lamp, or Prayers in honour of the Holy Family ; Mon- 
tevideo, 1835. 

22. Novena de la Esclarecide Virgen S. Catalina de Sena.— 
Novena in honour of the glorious virgin St. Catharine of Siena. 
Buenos Ayres, 1836. 

23. Panegirico de Maria Santisima N.S. bajo del augusto titulo 
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del Rosario o de le Victoria.—Panegyric of the most Holy Virgin, 
our Lady, under the august title of the Rosary, or of Victory; 
Buenos Ayres, 1834. 

24. Panegirico del glorioso San Vincente Ferrer.—Panegyric of 
St. Vincent Ferrer; Ibid, 1836. 

25. Oracion patrivtica que dijo el 25 de Mayo de 1817 el Senor 
Dr. D. Felipe Antonio de Iriarte-——Patriotic Oration, delivered May 
25, 1817, by Dr. P. A. de Iriarte, who made an edifying death in 
1821; Ibid. 1835. 

After we had brought this summary review toa close, we received 
a pamphlet, which has given us no small gratification. It is enti- 
tled, Autoridade da Santa Sé na America Meridional, artigo tradu- 
zido do Inglez, e tirado da Revista de Dublin, No. [X.; Rio de 
Janeiro, 1839. It is, in fact, a translation of our former articie, 
which, we are happy to see, has given satisfaction to our trans- 
atlantic brethren. This, we trust, will be some encouragement to 
them, as it is to us, to learn how the bond of unity, which binds 
us tegether, makes us all mutually support and sympathize with 
each other. We shall be delighted to think that our Review has 
been of any use to the cause of religion in so distant a part of the 
world. To the translation has been added a supplementary list of 
works, treating of the rights of the church, published in South 
America ; and here also we have had the satisfaction of seeing that 
very little published since 1835, has escaped our notice in our 
present article. Indeed we have reason to be sure, that a few days 
more will put us in possession of the few works that have not 
reached us. 





GERMAN LITERATURE, 


Dr. J. A. Mohler’s gesammelte Schriften and Aufsdtze, heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. J. J. Dollinger—The collected writings and essays 
of Dr. J. A. Mohler, edited by Dr. John Joseph Dollinger, Pro- 
fessor of ‘Theology in the University of Munich, 2 vols. 1839-40 ; 
Ratisbon.—In the editorship of the present volumes, Dr. Dollinger 
has raised a noble monument to the memory of his illustrious friend, 
as well as rendered a signal service to the cause of religion and liter- 
ature. He has collected many of Mohler’s valuable essays, which 
were dispersed through various periodical works, as well as several 
beautiful literary fragments that had not yet seen the light. The 
interest of the volumes before us may be judged of by the very titles 
of their contents. In the first volume we find,—1. A disquisition on 
the controversy between St. Augustine and St. Jerome on St. Paul's 
epistle to the Galatians, c. xi. 14. 2. An essay on the letter, by an 
anonymous disciple of the apostle, to Diognetos, the time of its 
publication, and the nature of its contents. 3. An essay on the life 
and times of St. Anselmo, wherein a most interesting account is 
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given of the religious and literary state of Europe, and more parti- 
cularly England, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 4, An essay 
on clerical celibacy. 5. Considerations on the historical relation of 
Universities to the State. 6. Fragments on the false Decretals of 
Isidore. 7. A disquisition on the relation of Mohammedanism to the 
Gospel: and 8. An Essay on the Origin of Gnosticism. In the 
second volume we find Reflections on the State of the Church in 
the fifteenth, and at the commencement of the sixteenth, century. 
2. An Essay on St. Simonianism. 3. An elaborate treatise, entitled 
fragments on the history of the Abolition of Slavery. 4. A Letter to 
Dr. Bautain on his philosophy. 5. The History of Monasticism, in 
the period of its origin and first development; (a beautiful fragment 
of the great work which Mohler was preparing on the history of 
monastic orders in the west;) and 6. Two Articles on the arrest and 
imprisonment of the Archbishop of Cologne; the last literary effort 
of this great man. In none of his former works are the author's 
profound philosophic genius, his vast and various learning, 
and his power of luminous exposition, more strikingly displayed 
than in the volumes before us. In dignity of style, and amplitude 
of generalization, he nearly approaches Frederick Schlegel in his 
happiest efforts; while in closeness, clearness, and dexterity of ratio- 
cination, he far surpasses him. Our limits will not, of course, 
permit us to give any critique on the various essays contained in 
the present volumes, but we shall endeavour, by two extracts, to 
give our readers some idea of the excellence of the work. Our 
first extract shall be from the Essay on Mohammedanism, which is 
one of the most interesting and elaborate in the first volume. Our 
author proves admirably that from the identification of church and 
state in Islam, any attempt to reform its political laws and insti- 
tutions on the model of Christian countries, must lead inevitably to 
their destruction. 

“‘ If now Islam,” says he, ‘in case of the occurrence of great 
political revolutions, will, doubtless, sustain an irreparable injury by 
the loss of its external part, which is the state, so most assuredly 
that inborn power of judaism, which it owes to its divine insti- 
tution, (however shockingly it may have been perverted), will be 
entirely wanting to Islam. The superhuman origin of the Mosaic 
Law is still the inexhaustible source of all the courage of its pro- 
fessors ; whereas Islam, based on illusion, however unconscious and 
involuntary, cannot inspire the same confidence, if its adherents 
should be subjected to the same destinies which have befallen the 
descendants of the people of God. The origin must, certainly, be 
atoned for in the end. We deny accordingly any similarity, in this 
respect, between Islam and Judaism. If in the joyless, hopeless, 
totally helpless religious existence of the Jews, destitute as it is of 
all internal energy and beauty, and in the other marvellous destinies 
of this people, we should see a special punishment for the rejection 
of the Son of the living God, and should be disposed to regard this 
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very state of things as a means for accomplishing the higher views 
of Divine Providence, which will be developed in the lapse of ages ; 
the consciousness that, in such a view, we are supported by Holy 
Writ, affords ample amends for any ridicule from a certain quarter, 
to which such a belief would, most assuredly, expose us. But 
hereby we would, at the same time, most positively deny the right 
to compare Islam with Judaism, in reference to the destinies which 
may befall the former, when it is no longer propped up by the state, 
with which it sprang up and grew to maturity. 

“ A religion which has the misfortune to be identified with a 
state, may be bronght by it into great difficulties; as, on the other 
hand, it impedes the state, likewise, in all its movements. As a divine 
character is impressed on the whole form of the state ; as its entire 
constitution, and all the rights existing under it, have acquired 
through religion a character absolutely sacred, the consequence is, 
that mere human institutions, calculated only for a certain stage of 
civilization, obtain a divine worth, whereby they are rendered un- 
changeable. In this manner the state stands, like a motionless 
petrifaction, slowly sinking under the weight of its own corruption, 
when some extraneous power doth not kindly interpose to accelerate 
its end. In the most extreme peril is a state of this description 
involved, when it is surrounded by nations, who, civilized by a higher 
religion, are possessed of a far freer and more progressive consti- 
tution, and meet with no peculiar obstacles to continued improve- 
ment. In relation to these, its position becomes utterly untenable.* 
If the political power, recognizing the unavoidable necessity of 
extensive reforms, enter on the execution of plans of change, it then 
destroys its own religious foundation, strikes at the very roots out of 
which it had sprung; the most violent opposition must ensue, and a 
destructive internal conflict becomes unavoidable. Policy and reli- 
gion then not only diverge, but become mutually hostile, and no 
third principle is discoverable in them, which may serve as a point 
of reunion. ‘The state is accordingly dissolved, even when it would 
reform ; for its very essence consists in its irreformability, and the 
feeling of the necessity of its improvement becomes, at once, the 
presentiment of its end.”~-vol. i. p. 394-5. 

We must now proceed to give an extract from the second volume. 
The charge of an overweening attachment to paganism, and an in- 
difference to the cause of Christianity, has often been preferred 
against the Humanists of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. This 
accusation is shown by our author to be not applicable to the first 
and most eminent restorers of classical literature, who were mostly 





* We may see in Jaubert’s Travels to Persia and Armenia the complaints 
uttered by the Abbas Mirza, respecting the life of vegetation led by the Per- 
sians, and the immobility of their political system, as well as his anticipation of 
a catastrophe, p. 140. See also p. 118, where the first minister, Mirza Schefi, 
expresses himself in a like manner. Weimar, 1822. 
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zealous churchmen or pious laymen, that employed their learning in 
defence of religion, and were no less solicitous for the promotion of 
sacred, than of classical studies. Numerous examples from Italy, 
Spain, France, and England, are adduced in corroboration of this 
assertion. Even in Germany, when the Humanists later took up an 
attitude of hostility to the secular and regular clergy, and evinced a 
very profane spirit, he shows that scholars, formed in the school, and 
imbued with the spirit, of St. Thomas 4 Kempis, were the first to 
cultivate and diffuse a taste for polite letters. 

Let us see how he vindicates the regenerators of learning in Italy 
from the charge of a leaning towards paganism :— 

“ Let us now turn our eyes to the epoch of the real resuscitation 
of classical studies. ‘The names of the fugitive Greeks are known, 
who brought to the west the treasures of ancient literature; but it 
is less a matter of attention, that they were all pious Greeks, in part 
monks and ecclesiastics ; as for example, the most celebrated of all, 
Bessarion, who was afterwards made cardinal. By this cardinal, 
whom his treatises show to have been an able theologian, as well as a 
man of sanctity, an academy was erected; and on stated days he 
assembled around him Theodorus Gaza, Flavius Blondus, Platina, 
Campanus and others, to converse on scientific objects, and to re- 
alize their plans for the promotion of a higher intellectual culture. 
And who were, indeed, the first and most zealous native promoters 
of philology in Italy? The native Italians of this period, whose 
names posterity mentions with especial gratitude, belong, with few 
exceptions, to the clergy—a circumstance which, of itself, manifests 
the close alliance between polite studies and the theology of the 
Church. Laurentius Valla, the protégé of Pope Nicholas V, (a 
pontiff so highly to be revered for his virtues, his interior piety, and 
his various scientific attainments, more especially in the department 
of theology), belongs to the class of Humanists, and, as is well 
known, held a prebend in Rome. Nicholas encouraged him to 
those translations of the Greek classics, which are so highly prized 
by critics. Bold as Valla showed himself in his critical researches, 
he yet, as a theologian, followed the rigid Augustinian system. 
Angelus Politianus, the celebrated Aristotelian, and translator of 
Aristotle, was a canon, and Marsilius Ficinus a dean in Florence. 
The main object of the latter, a Platonist, and most meritorious 
translator of the writings of Plato, was, in his maturer years, to 
demonstrate Christianity to be a positive revelation from God, and 
even to show that the chief contents of the Platonic writings, 
whereof he was so enthusiastic an admirer, were borrowed from the 
sacred books of the Israelites. John Picus Mirandula, one of the 
most active and influential promoters of this new regeneration of 
science, sought likewise, but on a more extended scale than Ficinus, 
to prove that all the religious truths which are found among the 
different nations of the earth, owe their origin to a primitive reve- 
lation; and it was particularly for this purpose, and with these 
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views, he acquired, with such incredible labour, his knowledge of 
the oriental languages. In this way he sought to give a secure and 
solid explanation of all the phenomena in the various religious 
systems kindred to the doctrines of Christianity ; and at the same 
time to prove the truth of Christianity by the fact, that its essential 
doctrines are as old as the existence of religion itself among men. 
Another more practical, apologetical course was followed by the in- 
tellectual, energetic Dominican Jerome Savonerola. Happy, had he 
not been involved in political conspiracies against the Medici in 
Florence, and thereby forfeited his life ! 

“ At the commencement of the sixteenth century, Pope Leo X, 
the disciple of Angelus Politianus and Demetrius Chalcondylas, and 
the younger friend of Picus and Ficinus, was pre-eminent among 
the friends and patrons of polite studies. He it was who sent the 
Greek John Lascaris back to his native country, to purchase manu- 
scripts of the classics and the Greek fathers, invited the most 
talented young men of Greece, in great numbers, over to Italy, to 
give them instruction in their native language, and by the most 
liberal pensions supported men of scientific merit. Among the most 
eminent Humanists of Italy at this period, the three cardinals, Sado- 
letus, bishop of Carpentras, Contareni, a Venetian senator, and Peter 
Bembo, their friend, occupy an important place. ‘hese were men 
of the purest virtue, and possessing the most enlightened, as well as 
interior Christian knowledge, whereof the two first have in several 
works, written with great elegance, left such splendid proofs. The 
last, the celebrated Ciceronian and historiographer of Venice, has, to 
our knowledge, left behind him no theological writings; but from 
his close intimacy with Sadoletus and Contareni, he is sufficiently 
known in a religious point of view.’”—vol. ii. p. 17, 18, 

Vermischte Schriften von Karl Ernst Jarcke: Miscellaneous 
writings by Charles Ernest Jarcke. Second and third volumes ; Mu- 
nich, 1839.—* Whosoever,” says a recent German critic, “ wishes 
to see a triumphant refutation of rationalism in the science of public 
law; whoever wishes to gain clear and sound views on the origin of 
the state, upon the family, upon property, on the social classes, on 
legitimacy, on hereditary right, on modern constitutionalism, on 
taxation and administration, on the causes of the first French Revo- 
lution, on the history of the Bourbon Restoration, &c. &e.; let him 
not fail to peruse the writings of the distinguished publicist Jarcke. 
Jarcke is alike removed from the aberrations of the rationalists of 
political science, as from the one-sided views of the so-called h's- 
torical school.” 

This judgment we are, ourselves, happy to confirm; the style of 
Jarcke is remarkably clear and elegant; he is gifted with a power 
of vigorous dialectic, comparatively rare in his country ; while his 
observations are often luminous and profound. In this short sum- 


* See the Journal “ Sion,” November Number, 1839. 
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mary it is not, of course, in our power to do justice to the volumes 
betore us, but we would fain call the attention of our readers to the 
admirable essay on the first French Revolution, where the author 
proves how much the abuses of the old monarchy have been exag- 
gerated; how comparatively easy were the remedies for those 
abuses, if reform, and not revolution, had been the object of many ; 
and how fatal, not onlv in its first effects, but in its remoter results, 
hath been the Revolution of 1789 to the establishment of a solid 
and stable system of freedom in France. 

The author shows that the true causes of the Revolution are to 
be sought for not so much in the material abuses of power, (which 
existed to a much less extent in the reign of Louis XVI than at 
many former periods), as in the spirit of the nation at this time, 
in those principles of licentiousness, irreligion, and love of wild 
innovation, that had then taken possession of all orders of the French 
people. 

Die heiligen Berge-—The Holy Mountains; by John Emanuel 
Veith, prebendary and preacher at the Metropolitan Church of St. 
Stephen’s. Second edition; Vienna, 1840.—Such is the title of the 
pleasing work which the ingenious author has consecrated to the 
celebration of all the biblical mountains. He first describes the 
physical aspect of each mountain; traces rapidly the one or 
more important events in sacred history, whereof it has been 
the theatre; enlarges on the nature and character of these events ; 
winding up the whole with appropriate applications. Thus, in 
the account of Mount Ararat, the deluge; in that of Mount 
Moriah, the immolation of Isaac by his father Abraham; in that 
of Mount Sinai, the promulgation of the Mosaic Law; in that 
of Mount Sion, the building of the Jewish Temple; in that of 
Mount Garizim, the Samaritan schism; and in that of Mount 
Thabor, the transfiguration of our Lord, are severally made the 
subject of philosophical reflection, or ascetic exhortation. The 
whole isa delightful blending of geography, physics, philosophy, and 
asceticism. The author, throughout the work, displays great fami- 
liarity with profane as well as ecclesiastical writers, fertility of 
fancy, depth of understanding, and a warm interior piety; a clear 
elegant style imparts an additional charm to these ingenious essays. 
Our space will allow us to make but one extract; yet that extract, 
beautiful as it is, will afford the reader a correct specimen of the 
nature of the present work. 

“ For not without reason have the nations of antiquity, who 
clothed the traditions of primitive history in myths and images, 
represented the patriarch Noah under the figure of Janus, who, in 
the course of ages, was regarded by them as a figure of peace and 
of the seasons. With Noah’s recollection was connected the cele- 
bration of peace, for he it was to whom, in the sign of the rainbow, 
the peace of God was promised. With a double face, as one look- 
ing forward and backward, was he pourtrayed by later generations, 
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for he only (with his sons), had beheld that primeval world, which 
the flood buried and concealed, as well as the new or present sur- 
face of the earth, which emerged from the waters of the deluge. 
He alone it is, from whose lips the later generations of men, his 
posterity, have received all their knowledge respecting the primeval 
world and its history. 

“ But the richer and the more instructive the researches have been, 
which, in the course of the last few decades, have been instituted 
into the monuments of the past and perished world, the easier is it 
for the Christian to climb in spirit up Mount Ararat, which exhibits 
the tombstone of the ancient, as well as the foundation-stone of the 
modern world. From this height, with the double glance of Janus, 
he may learn to look into the remotest past, as well as into the 
remotest futurity, not merely into the one, and out of the other, 
but standing between the two, he can more clearly discern the pro- 
blem of the present, as well as of his own existence.”—~Part i. 
pp. 29-30. 

Die gesammte Katholische Lehre in ihrem Zusammenhange.— 
The Catholic Doctrine in its general Connexion. Expounded in a 
series of Catechetical Discourses, at the church of our Blessed Lady 
in Munich. Fourth volume. By H. Haid; Munich, 1839.—The 
excellent qualities of this work—comprehensiveness in its general 
plan, and solidity in its details—are strikingly apparent in the present 
volume. ‘The doctrine of the Church is here treated with a degree 
of copiousness, of which, perhaps, no other catechetical work can 
boast. 

Dr. Jacob Brand, Bischofs zu Limburg, Hand-buch der geistlichen 
Beredsamkeit, nach seinem Tode herausgegeben von Kaspar Halm, 
Dom Kapitular zu Limburg.—Manual of Ecclesiastical Eloquence. 
By Dr. , nae Brand, Bishop of Limburg, edited after his death, by 
Kaspar Halm,* Canon of the Cathedral at Limburg. Second 
volume; Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 1839.—The late Bishop Brand 
was highly esteemed as a pastor, and as a theological writer. This 
translation of portions of Holy Writ is very mnch admired, and 
has been, we believe, much used by Dr. Allioli, in his excellent 
version of the Bible. To all who desire to cultivate sacred elo- 
quence, this posthumous work of the distinguished prelate may be 
safely recommended as a useful manual. 

S. Vincentii Lerinensis Commonitorium. Jussu et auctoritate Re- 
verendissimi ac illsmi. Episcopi Culmensis, Anastasii Sedlag. Denuo 
editum ab Eduardo Herzog. Vratislavia. Sumtibus G. Phil. Aderholz, 
1839.—The friends of Catholic literature will see, with pleasure, 
the second edition of this admirable work of St. Vincent of Lerins, 
as it not only offers a proof of the rapid sale of the first edition, 
but manifests the grateful sense the public entertain of the care and 
vigilance of the venerable Bishop of Culm, in defending and incul- 
cating ecclesiastical tradition. The learned editor, in his preface, 
faithfully and concisely characterizes the worth of this writing in 
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the following words :--“‘ Non solum fontem aque vive, e quo haurias, 
simul rationem hauriendi tibi auctor demonstrat. (v.)” 

Briefe tiber Rom's Wohlthatigkeits-anstalten.—Letters on the Cha- 
ritable Institutions of Rome. By Anton Passy; Ratisbon, 1839. 
Excellent. 

Das heilige Land, oder Beschreibung der merkwurdigsten Orte 
des heiligen Landes und der Stadt Jerusalem.—The Holy Land, or 
description of the most remarkable places of the Holy Land, and 
of the City of Jerusalem. Second edition, enlarged and improved ; 
Ratisbon, 1839.—The following is the plan of the work: after some 
general, historical, and geographical notices upon the promised land, 
the author gives a description of the present state of Jerusalem, 
with constant reference to its condition in the time of Christ, and 
with allusion to the events of sacred history, whereby particular 
places are become remarkable. He then proceeds to the immediate 
environs of the holy city, and tosuch remoter points as have im- 
portance for Christians. ‘The description of the theatre of Re- 
demption is appropriately followed by an historical exposition of 
the work of redemption itself, as recorded by the four holy evan- 
gelists. A concise account of the miserable destruction of Jeru- 
salem terminates the work. We particularly recommend it to the 
attention of youth. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


RomeE.—On the feast of the Purification, high mass was cele- 
brated at St. Peter's, and His Holiness distributed wax tapers to 
the cardinals, prelates, and distinguished foreigners. It being the 
anniversary of His Holiness’ election to the Chair of St. Peter, the 
usual rejoicings took place, both in the capital and the provinces. 
On this festival, the members of some of the religious orders present 
large tapers, richly ornamented, to the Pope; Father Géramb, who 
had just recovered from a dangerous illness, offered one, on which 

these verses were written in letters of gold: 
“‘ Gregorii zternum numen tot duplicet annos 
Pondere quot libras cereus iste tenet.” 
His Holiness replied that he would gladly accept the good wish, 
provided Father Géramb would come every year to present the 
offering of the Trappists. 

The French government has renounced the privilege which it 
possessed of naming, independently of the Pope's vicar- -general i in the 
city, the curate of the national church of St. Louis. It is now 
on the same footing as all the other national churches in Rome. 

It is intended to publish a collection of all the briefs, and other 
deerees or instructions, issued from time immemorial, by the 
holy See against slavery. The apostolic letters, issued last De- 
cember, on the traffic in negroes, have produced the most beneficial 
results. 
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A complete collection of the constitutions and regulations, rela- 
tive to the Propaganda, from the time of its establishment, is being 
printed at the press of the Congregation. 

Father Odescalchi, (formerly Cardinal), took the vows of the 
Society of Jesus, at Verona, on the feast of our Lady’s purification. 
Many of the inhabitants of the city were present at this interesting 
ceremony. 

The Liturgical Academy continues to hold its sittings every 
Tuesday. It is a revival of that formerly existing in the time of 
Benedict XIV, in which that pontiff took such delight, that he 
assisted regularly at all its meetings in his own palace, and ap- 
pointed, as its secretary, one of his most intimate and confidential 
friends, Father Sergius, of the order of Pit Operarii. In one of his 
bulls, he terms it his only comfort in the thorny cares of his ponti- 
ficate. Some few notices of it are to be found in the works of 
Cancellieri, and ina recent publication of Cardinal Pacca’s. The 
subjects examined during the present course, refer entirely to the 
holy sacrifice of the mass. Its meetings usually last about an hour 
and a half; they are opened by reading a few passages from 
the council of Trent; these are followed by the dissertation ; 
and a short moral discourse on the duties of ecclesiastics closes 
the conference. Several of the prelates are members of it. The 
first dissertation was read by Monsignor Riario, the second 
by Monsignor Martinucci, the next by Monsignor Corazza; the 
fourth, by the Very Rev. Dr. Wiseman, treated of the different rites 
of the church in the celebration of the mass, and her anxiety to 
preserve them. Amongst the remaining essays, we believe one 
will be given by the Rev. Dr. Baggs, Vice-Rector of the English 
College. 

During Lent, sermons were delivered in all the principal churches 
by the most distinguished preachers. Father Finetti, 8. J., whose 
published discourses we have had occasion to notice, preached at 
St. John Lateran’s, and the Canon Romiti, at St. Peter's. Father 
Camerata, a Capuchin, preached on the usual days in the palace, 
before his Holiness and the cardinals. 

After Dr. Baggs’ course had closed, at the Gesti e Maria, a second 
course was begun, which continued till Passion Sunday, by the 
Very Rev. Dr. Wiseman. On the 16th, 1th, 20th, 23rd, 25th, and 
27th of March, he delivered a course of lectures on the grounds of 
separation advanced by Protestants. We are happy to add that 
several conversions have been the result. 

During Passion Week, the Very Rev. B. Esmonde, $. J. preached 
in the same church, on the destinies of man as developed by Divine 
Revelation. 

On Palm Sunday, high mass was celebrated at St. Peter’s, and 
blessed palms were distributed by His Holiness. The procession 
round the church followed, with the usnal splendour; and the 
Passion, according to St. Matthew, was sung at mass. 

| 
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Tenebr@ were sung in the Sixtine Chapel, on the evenings of 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. 

On Maundy Thursday, high mass was celebrated in the Sixtine 
Chapel by His Eminence Cardinal Pacca. The consecrated species 
for the mass of Good Friday, were then borne in procession to the 
Pauline Chapel. His Holiness afterwards gave his benediction 
from the gallery over the portico of St. Peter's, and thence pro- 
ceeded to the right transept of that basilica, to wash the feet of the 
apostles, whom he afterwards served at table in the gallery whence 
the benediction had been given. 

On Good Friday, the Mass of the Presanctified was sung by 
Cardinal Castracane, Grand Penitentiary. Before mass, the cross 
was uncovered with the accustomed solemnity. The adoration of 
the cross followed. For this deeply-affecting rite, was used for the 
first time the beautiful piece of the true cross, which has been 
lately found in the Vatican. It was sent by a patriarch of Jeru- 
salem to St. Leo the Great, and was placed in a case by him. 
The case was lost at the sacking of Rome by the Bourbons, in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century; and another rich case 
was made for it by Clement VIII. Both were missed in 1730, 
and were recovered under Pius VI, since whose pontificate it was 
again lost, and was found, a few weeks ago, by Monsignor Mas- 
simo, the Pope’s majordomo; it will be kept in the sacristy of the 
Papal Chapel.* 

On the afternoon of Thursday and Friday, the Cardinal Peni- 
tentiary sat in his confessional in St. Peter’s, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving the confessions of such as applied to him. 

On Holy Saturday, high mass was celebrated in the Sixtine 
Chapel, by Cardinal Bianchi. 

During Holy Week, pilgrims were received at the Trinita de’ Pel- 
legrini. Their feet were washed by the cardinals, princes, and other 
distinguished and pious persons belonging to the confraternity. The 
female pilgrims were received in another part of the establishment, 
by the members of the devout sisterhood formed for that purpose. 
This pious and charitable association was begun about the year 
1548, by St. Philip Neri, (who had not, at that time, taken orders, ) 
in conjunction with his confessor and other persons. The fruit of 
their common exercises of piety induced them to give a new form to 
their institute, and, during the Jubilee, published by Julius III, in 
1550, they took a house for the purpose of receiving the numerous 
pilgrims who resorted to the Holy City. Many persons desired to 
become members of their Confraternity ; and to give a greater ex- 
tension to their charity, they resolved to receive, for a few days, the 
convalescents who had been dismissed from the public hospitals, 
before their health was fully restored; many of whom had moved 








* See the Pontifical Mass, sung at St. Peter’s, lately published at Rome, by 
the Very Rev. Dr. Baggs. 
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their pity by relapsing into more dangerous maladies than those 
whereof they had been cured. For this purpose they took a new 
and more extensive establishment, on the site of the present hospital. 
The wonderful advantages produced by it were seen in the Jubilee of 
1575, under Gregory XIII, and of 1600 under Clement VIII; during 
which year the number of pilgrims received and lodged amounted 
to two hundred and seventy thousand. Several of the Popes 
have assisted, and have washed the feet of the pilgrims on these 
occasions. This is recorded of Clement VIII, Urban VIII, (1625), 
Innocent X, (1650), Clement X, (1675), Clement XI, (1700), 
Benedict XIII, (1725), Benedict X1V, (1750), and Leo XII, during 
the last Jubilee in 1825. The sight of this devout work of humi- 
lity and love, has been the means of converting many Turks and 
unbelievers, who had been there received as pilgrims. Amongst 
them was a nephew of Calvin. 

On Easter Sunday, High Mass was celebrated in St. Peter's by 
the Pope, who afterwards gave his benediction, Urbi et Orbi, 
from the upper portico. Inthe evening, the usual illumination took 
place, and, on the following evening, the grand display of fireworks 
was exhibited from the Castle of St. Angelo. 

On Easter Monday and Easter Tuesday, the High Mass in the 
Vatican Chapel was sung by Cardinals Mai and Tosti. 

On Low- Monday, a Secret Consistory was held in the Vatican 
Palace, in which His Holiness pronounced the Allocution to which 
we have elsewhere alluded, in commendation of the Christians, who 
have so generously shed their blood in defence of the faith in 
Tonquin and Cochin China. His Holiness likewise nominated to 
the following sees, Archbishops of Lyons, (Monsignor de Bonald, 
bishop of Le Puy,) Chambery, Auch, Cesarea in partibus Infi- 
delium, Bishops Valva and Sulmona, (united), Calvi and Teano, 
(united), Albenga, Cuneo, Spalatro, California, (a See lately erected 
by His Holiness), SSma. Concezione of Chili, Corico, Pompejopolis, 
Abdera, Amoria, Antifello, Botra, and Germanicopolis. The last 
seven are in partibus Infidelium. Instance was made to His 
Holiness to grant the Pallium to Monsignor Nicholas Isaias de 
Giaccobbe, formerly coadjutor, now Patriarch of Babylon, Mon- 
signor de Bonald, Archbishop of Lyons, Monsignor Billiet, of Cham- 
bery, and Monsignor De la Croix, of Auch. 

On Thursday, the 30th of April, the Academy of the Catholic 
Religion held its first meeting in the Roman University. The 
introductory lecture was delivered by Cardinal Bianchi, of the 
order of Cameldolese Monks, formerly Abbot of the Convent of 
St. Gregory the Great. The course of lectures during this season, 
will embrace a defence of several of the Popes, from the aspersions 
cast upon them by different writers. 

His Holiness has created a new Cardinalial title, which he has 
given to the church of St. Gregory, and has conferred it, in the 
first instance, on Cardipal Bianchi, who took possession on St. 
Gregory’s day. 
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The Emperor of Russia has sent a large quantity of malechite, 
sufficient to incrust the walls of the two chapels of the transept of 
St. Paul’s. He has likewise ordered four candelabra to be wrought 
in gilt metal and malechite, which he will send from St. Peters- 
burgh. The Vice-Roy of Egypt has offered to the Pope four fine 
columns of oriental alabaster, the quarries of which he has dis- 
covered in hisdominions. It had been intended to purchase them 
from him, but as soon as he learned they were for the Pope, he 
expressed his determination to present them to St. Paul’s, which 
he had heard His Holiness was rebuilding with so much magni- 
ficence. That immense undertaking advances so rapidly, that it is 
expected his Holiness will be able to celebrate mass at the Con- 
fession of the Apostle on his festival. The high altar is completely 
restored, and the mosaic of the apsis is now opened to view. The 
restoration is carried on in the most costly and munificent style, and 
will be worthy of the glorious pontificate of Gregory XVI. 

On the 11th of May, the Very Rev. Dr. Wiseman was appointed 
Coadjutor of the Right Rev. Dr. Walsh, in the Midland District. 
The Very Rev. Dr. Weedall, and the Very Rev. Mr. Wareing, Pre- 
sident and Vice-President of St. Mary's College at Oscott, have been 
appointed Vicars Apostolic. 


ConrTents OF THE “ UNIvVERSITE CATHOLIQUE.’ 

January.—Rome, (Introduction) by the Abbé Gerbet: Social 
Ecovomy, (Lect. xv.) De Coux: Astronomy, (Lect. xiv.) Des- 
douits: Architecture of the Churches of Russia, (Lect.1v.) C. 
Roberts. Review. Mosaic Cosmogony, Regnier: Rohrbacher's 
Rapports entre les deux Puissances, Combaguille: Poujoulat’s 
Toscane et Rome: Pére André, S.J; Tasso’s Fugitive Poems, De 
la Gournerie: Arnaud’s Poems, Daniélo. Short Literary Notices. 

Fespruary.— Rome (iv.) Gerbet: Christian Psycology, (v1.) 
Steinmetz: Social Economy, (Introduct.) Rousseau: Criminal 
Law, (1x.) Albert du Boys: Russian Churches, (v.) C. Robert. 
Review. Monuments and Reminiscences of the City of Liége, by 
Condé: M. Charles Ste-Foi’s, Livre du Peuple et des Rois, and 
Livre des Ames: Notice of the Abbé Paramelle, by Viscount Alban 
de Villeneuve. Review of German Religious Works: the Archbishop 
of Cologne, on Civil and Religious Liberty ; by the Abbé Axinger. 
Short Literary Notices. 

Marcu.—Legislative History of the Church (Introduct.) De 
Riancey : Social Economy, (1.) Rousseau: Architecture of Russian 
Churches, (v1.) C. Robert. Review. Preaching of Christianity in 
Gaul, Bazelaire ; Scientific Researches at Algiers; Archeological 
Results of the Expedition, Thomassy: Journey to Rome, De 
Genoude: Public Instruction under the Ancient Monarchy, Ja- 
quemet; Reboul’s Dernier Jour, Guyot. Short Literary Notices. 


END OF VOL, VIIL 
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Alchemist, account of, at Bagdad, 439. 

Allocution of Pope Gregory XVI. on the 
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Ambrose, St., whether or not opposed to 
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641. 
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346, 
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London, in Edward’s reign, whether or 
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civil and ecclesiastical, their mutual limi- 
tations, 374. 

Association for the Propagation of the 
Faith, its spread in England, 251. 

Assyria, first appearance described by Fra- 
ser, 429, 

Athanasian creed, statement of the Dublin 
Review, misstatement of Mr. Perceval 
concerning it, 491. 

Augustine, St., upon image worship, 510— 
cited on the subject of penance, 519. 

Authority, civil, the people the source of it, 
such the opinion of Catholic writers, 10, 

Babylon, ruin and inscriptions of, 441. 








Baghdad, an incident in its history, told by 
Fraser, 480-—description of it, 433—its 
noises, 436—the plague there, 437—its 
preseut appearance, 438—inscriptions be- 
tween that city and Téhéran, 446. 

Barrington, Sir Jonab, his account of the 
Irish gentry, 457. 

Beaufort, Margaret, her life, 184—account 
of different lives of her, 136—her life as 
written by Miss Halsted, 137—her birth, 
138—character, 139—marriage, 140. 

Belgium, now the only country where civil 
and religious liberty is understood, 375— 
profound repose there not incompatible 
with the existence of parties, 376—com- 
parison between its government and that 
of France, 377-——glance at its history, 
379. 

Biography of pious Catholics, imperfectly 
written by Protestants, 134, 

Bishops, deprivation of their authority by 
Henry VIII., 348—ecclesiastical powers 
granted to them by commission, 353— 
suspended from their jurisdiction, 355. 

Blondel, David, his treatment for refuting 
the story of Pope Joan, 61, 

Books, Catholic, their publication prohibit- 
ed, 60. 

Books written against Catholicism, 63—in- 
directly attacking it, 63. 

Buckingham, Duke of, his discontent and 
designs upon the crown, 146—ill-success 
of his insurrection, 150. 

Calvin concerning obedience, 43. 

Canons adopted by convocation of 1603, 
40—in 1640, 44. 

Catholics, English, their views of kingly 
power, 19—injustice recently endured 
from the penal laws, 326. 

Catholicity, its prospects in England, 240— 
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cation its great hope, 252—preachers re- 
quired, 263. 

Chartism, its rise and fall, 271—inexcusa- 
= the affluent population of England, 
278. 

Church of England, her doctrine concern- 
ing divine right, 35, 389—her conduct at 
accession of William and Mary, 49— 
whether changed in her opinions, 53 —did 
she reform herself? 334—with what jus- 
tice does she disavow the name of Pro- 
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testant? 838—her condition at two dif- 
ferent periods compared, 357—as respects 
government, ibid.—worship, 358—doc- 
trine, 359—-changes made in her by Mary, 
361—whether her hierarchy can claim 
apostolical succession, 364, 

Church, Established, her weapons against 
Popery, 1. 

Churches, Catholic, and of England, their 
principles respecting civil liberty com- 
pared, 5-8. 

Churches, Catholic, multitudes built in the 
last year, 243. 

Clergy, Catholic, merits of the last gene- 
ration of them, 254—their duties as mis- 
sionaries, 257—their labours too great, 
260-——howto lighten them, 261—Catholic 
clergy in Ireland, their zeal against intoxi- 
cation, 460. 

Colleges, Catholic, in England, 245—their 
importance, 257. 

Confession, Mr. Perceval’s misrepresenta- 
tions concerning it, 487, 

Coronation, circumstances of that of Henry, 
22—of John, 22—of Edward VI., 33. 
Cranmer, conduct in respect to his oath of 
allegiance, 342—assumes the command 

under Edward, 355. 

Council of Nice, difference between the 
Dublin Review and Mr. Perceval con- 
cerning the Presidency of it, 493. 

Delgado, Bishop Ignatius, his martyrdom, 
534, 


Dickens, Mr., popularity of his works, 161 
—reason of his success, 163 —delineation 
of character, 165—tendency of his works 
contrasted with that of those of Fielding 
and Smollett, 167—his originality, 170. 

Digby, K., Esq., his qualifications, 293— 
plan of his work, ibid. 

Divines, Oxford, new views of the Refor- 
mation, 335—they deny the authority of 
the forty-two articles, 359—puzzled by 
the changes in the reign of Mary, 362. 

Douai, college of, reason of its establish- 
ment, 372, 

Drunkenness, connexion between it and 
crime in Treland, 461. 

Dublin Review not answered by Mr. Per- 
ceval, p. 515. 

Ducpétiaux, Mr., on national education, 409, 

Due, Rev. Bernard, his martyrdom, 538. 

Education, civil and religious, in Belgium, 
373—all restrictions upon it done away 
with by the revolution of 1830, 389— 
three distinct systems now in operation, 
889—the Catholic, ibid.—the national, 
391—that of the Université Libre, 395— 
nature of ecclesiastical education, 396— 
course of study supplied by the church, 
399—pains taken to promote it by the 
Belgian Catholics, 405—reasons why the 
national system is opposed by them, 407, 
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Edward VI, rapid progress of reformation 
in his time, 855—injunctions issued, ib. 

Elizabeth, Queen, why a Protestant, 363— 
her enactments in religious matters, ibid, 
—the church protests against them, 364 
—gives commission for an irregular con- 
secration of Dr. Parker, 366. 

Encyclopedias, the calumnies contained 
in them against Catholicism, 66. 

England, history of her treatment of Ire- 
land, 450. 

Extortion in the east, 425—faithlessness of 
its people in part accounted for, 429. 

Family Library, religious prejudices, 90. 

Fernandez, father Joseph, his martyrdom, 
537. 

Fortescue, extracts from, 42. 

France destitute of liberty, 377. 

Fraser, Mr., his different works, 416 —diffi- 
culties on his travels, 447. 

Frost, John, particulars of his life, 276— 
his appointment vindicated, 277—his 
motives for heading the rebellion, 278. 

Galileo, life of, spirit in which written, 91. 

Genius, poetical, deficient at present, 221. 

Gennadius, referred to on the subject of pe- 
nance, in the controversy with Perceval, 
517. 

German literature, 561. 

Gibbon, Edward, evil effects of his writings 
upon history, 190—his talent at once ac- 
knowledged, 191—his hatred of the vesper 
song, heard on the site of ancient Rome, 
inspired the plan of the Decline and Fall, 
205—his hatred of Christianity shewn in 
it, 207—his character by Porson, 209— 
his own account of his conversion to Ca- 
tholicism, 210—the pena! code of Eng- 
land answerable in great measure for his 
apostacy, 214—his apostacy, 215—be- 
comes a disciple of Voltaire, 216—his 
hatred of women traced to the cruelty of 
the minister’s wife, 218. 

Gilds, Catholic, their re-establishment de- 
sirable, 269. 

Gratian, cited as an authority on penance, 
521. 

Grotius, extract from, upon the practice of 
the church, 510. 

Haroun Al-Rashid, his cruelty, 437. 

Henares, right rev. father, his martyrdom, 
535. 

Henry VITI, his conduct to the English 
clergy, 340—question proposed by him 
to parliament, 345—answers returned, 
346—he is declared head of the church 
by parliament, 347—use made by him of 
his powers, 347—the nation distrusts it, 
349—he assumed the right to decide on 
doctrine, 350—the spiritual jurisdiction 
ascribed to him by parliament, 353—al- 
so in the preface of the convocation to 
their book, 354. 
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Herbert, Sir William, bis guardianship of 
the Earl of Richmond, 141. 

History of the middle ages, its virulence 
against Catholics, 78—of the Italian re- 
publics, its prejudices, 81. 

History of the Decline and Fall,by Gibbov, 
189—importance of the ages comprised 
in it, 189—the two chapters the least 
mischievous part of it, 208—its immo- 
rality, 209. 

Homilies, book of, 85, 39, 43. 

Innocent III on the obedience of all 
churches to Rome, 497. 

Institute, Catholic, suited to the times, 249. 

Ireland, desire of the Tories to coerce and 
ruin it, 271—charges against her refuted, 
272—its present condition a reproach to 
England, 448—what she might have been 
if left to herself, 453—what she was, 
proved by her architecture, 454—her mu- 
sic, ibid. 

Irenzus, St., referred to, as saying that all 
churches must agree with the Roman 
church, 497—his conduct agreeing with 
this opinion, 499. 

Irish, the peasantry, if ignorant, whose fault 
is it,456—gentry, character of them, 457, 

Italy, poem by Rogers, extracts from, 98. 

Jamasp, story of, in Arabian Nights, 115, 

Jerusalem, in how far the mother of churches, 
496. 

Jesuits, account of them by Waterton, 328, 

Judgment, private, not allowed by church 
of England, 6. 

King of Holland, his measures against the 
Catholic religion in Belgium, 386. 

Koords, account of them by Fraser, 419. 

Lamartine’s works, 221—their tendency, 
222. 

Language, the Arabic, 106-121. 

Libraries, that at St. Mary’s college, 253— 
others, ibid. 

Liberal, why applied as a distinguishing 
term from Catholic, 402. 

Liberal party in Belgium, theirobjects, 403. 

Literary Intelligence, 285. 

Literature, popular, its prejudices, 56. 

Literature, periodical Catholic, its increase, 
251 


Maccabees, book of, why not retained by 
the church of England, p. 54. 

Macintosh, Sir J., his prejudices, 82. 

Magic, oriental notions of it, 112. 

Magna Charta mainly obtained by the 
church, 24. 

— Teresa, character of her government, 

Mary, changes in the Church underher, 361. 

Mathews, Rev. Theobald, the apostle of 
temperance, sketch of his character, 466 
—his church and cemetery, 468—know- 
ledge of the people, 469—his address on 

administering the pledge, p. 472. 








Meer of Rewandooz, his character, 427— 
anecdotes of him, his death, 428. 

Meerza Abool Caussim, account of him by 
Fraser, p. 417. 

Missionaries, Protestant, theircowardly and 
mischievous conduct, 530. 

Mohammed Meerza, his accession to the 
throne of Persia, 444. 

Monastic orders, propriety of reviving them, 
388 


Monmouth, duke of, his execution, 46. 

Monmouthshire, character of its mining 
district, 274—of its mining population, 
275—absence of resident magistrates, 
275—particulars of rebellion there, 279 
-—escape of the lord lieutenant, 281. 

Mythology, Arabian, its similarity to the 
fables of the Talmud, 108. 

Mythology, Persian, 110—compared with 
the Indian, 112, 

Napoleon, his attempt to destroy the Ca- 
tholic hierarchy in Belgium, 383—his 
treatment of those who opposed him, 384, 

National council called by Napoleon in 
1810, 383—anecdote concerning it, 384. 

Nestorian Christians, account of them by 
Fraser, 419. 

Newport, conduct of its mayor and other 
magistrates, 280— insurrection there, a 
local disorder, 284—few Irish implicated 
in it, 285. 

Oath, Catholic, the insincere purposes with 
which instituted, 327. 

O’Connell, Daniel, his plan of agitation, 
459. 

Ooroomia, the birthplace of Zoroaster, 418. 

Opinions, religious, importance of the his- 
tory of them, 373. 

Oxford, university of, its decree on civil 
liberty, 48. 

Palmer, Mr., his sophistry in respect of 
Cranmer’s oath, 343. 

Papal authority, how destroyed in England, 
339—prohibited by parliament, 345. 

Parker, Dr., whether or not bishop by apos- 
tolical succession, 364. 

Pavillard, Mme., her avarice to Gibbon, 218. 

Penal code, persecution which Gibbon suf- 
fered under it, 214-217. 

Penance, controversy upon, 513. 

Perceval, Mr., and the Dublin Review, 485 
—his assertions without proof, 511—his 
opinions respecting penance, 512—his 
unfair stating of arguments, 517. 

Persecution in China, 530. 

Persia, our ignorance of it, p. 415—Shah 
of Persia, 418. 

Pickwick Papers, German translation of 
them, 160—inaccuracies in the transla- 
tion, 173—unjustifiable omissions, 174. 

Pius VL1, his entrance into Rome, 219. 

Pontiff, nature of his power, 13—frequently 

disputed, 14, 
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Poor, present method of relieving them, 
326, 


Popery, charged with advocating arbitrary 
power, 3. 

Popes, list of, vindicated from Stebbing’s 
calumnious charges, 84—frequently re- 
proved by those who submit to their au- 
thority, 500. 

Porson, Dr., his character of Gibbon’s his- 
tory, 209. 

Propaganda, extract from a letter to, 539. 

Propagation of the faith, interest of its 
publications for Catholics, 529. 

Pugin, Augustus Welby, Esq., his holiness’ 
letter to him, 287. 

Reformation, political condition of the coun- 
try up to, 28. 

Religion, Catholic, how misrepresented, 56. 

Reviews, Edinburgh and Quarterly, their 
anti-Catholic spirit, 100. 

Richmond, Earl of, testimony of his tutors, 
141; prophecy of Henry VI., 142—his 
departure to Brittany, 143—design to 
marry him to Lady Elizabeth, 148. 

Rights, their civil, well known to the people 
before the Reformation, 25. 

Right divine, doctrine of, why maintained 
by Church of England, 3vu. 

Rome, its destruction by the Goths, 196— 
her splendour, 198—present desolation, 
199—Christian Rome, never occupied 
the seven hills, 201—dominion of Chris- 
tian Rome, 202—its site, 203. 

Sacheverell, his opinions those of the 
Church of England, 51. 

Sanderson, Bishop, his language concerning 
the doctrine of non-resistance, 47. 

Slave, story of, 127. 

Somers, Lord, extract from his state tracts, 
47. 

Sordello, notice of, 551. 

South American literature, 554. 

Suleimaniah, town and district of, Fraser’s 
account of them, 426. 

Taste to be cultivated in the building of 
Catholic churches, 246. 

Temperance union, Ireland, 448—success 
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of the societies, 460—plan they adopt, 
465—first annual report, 466—tempe- 
rance pledge and mode of administering 
it by Father Matthew, 469—moral re- 
generation, 478—effect upon the revenue, 
482—the change is permanent, 486. 

Thiersch, M., his work on education, 411. 

Tonkin, southern province of, sufferings 
of the Christians there, 531. 

Tracts published by Catholic Institute, 249, 

Traders, Jewish, Turkish, and Persian, 
compared, 435. 

Translations of familiar stories, their ab- 
surdities, 170—anecdotes of them, 171. 
Travels in Koordistan and Mesopotamia, 

415. 

Truth, Catholic, in what spirit it should be 
defended, 270. 

Université Catholique, its contents, 287. 

Université de France, established by Napo- 
leon in Belgium, 382. 

University of Louvain, its system and pro- 
fessors, 390. 

Venddme, Geoffrid of, referred to respect- 
ing penance, 517. 

Vicariates, Apostolic, in Ergland, their di- 
vision, 269, 

Voltaire, the instructor of Gibbon, 216— 
anecdote of him, 405. 

Waddington, Dr., extracts from, his bigot- 
ry, 91. 

Warrant to St. Mary’s College to issue cer- 
tificates to candidates for degrees in the 
University of London, 288, 

Waterton, Charles, his autobiography, 317 
—his style, 321—his character, 322—his 
description, 323—-his taste for natural 
history early developed, 327 —his account 
of Stonyhurst, 328—his journeys, 331— 
and wanderings, 332. 

Whelock, the Saxon homilist, 514. 

Worcester, Bishop of, anecdote concerning 
him, 62. 

Wourali poison, 333. 

Yen, Father Vincent, his martyrdom, 529. 

Zobeid Arabs, account of them by Fraser, 
432, 
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